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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13,   1904 

HELEN  KELLER'S  WATCHES 


Eemarkable  Timepieces  by  Which  This 
Accomplished  Young  Woman  Tells  the 
Time  of  Day  Almost  with  Perfect  Accu- 
racy, Through  Her  Keen  Sense  of  Touch 

People  everywhere  who  have  followed  the 
career  of  Helen  Keller  and  have  known  of 
the  wonderful  attainments  of  this  remark- 
able young  woman.   In   her  purpose   of   se- 
curing the  advantages  of  education  offered 
other   girls   and   young   women,    may   never 
Tiave   thought   of   one   feature   of  her   daily 
life  and  routine  work  In  her  studies.     How 
docs  Helen   Keller  know   the   time  of  day? 
This    Is   a    matter    which    may    never    have 
occurred   to    those    who    have    watched   her 
•  erreat   progress   In   her  studies,    In    following 
1  -which,  It  may  be  said,  she  Is  most  system- 
I  atlc   as   to   hours   and   length    of    time   de- 
voted to  this  or  that  branch  of  study. 

Helen  Keller  Is  tho  happy  possessor  of  a 
•watch  which  would  bo  unique  but  for  tha 
.fact  that  Its  near  counterpart  has  been' 
made  especially  for  her  benefit,  to  Insure 
her  always  having  a  timepiece  to  use.  She 
camo  Into  ownership  of  the  first  of  these 
two  remarkable  watches  In  this  way:  Tears 
ago,  In  the  days  of  the  empire,  an  Ameri- 
can minister  to  France  found  It  necessary 
of  course  on  occasion  to  seek  an  Interview 
-  with  the  emperor,  and  In  this  he  always 
'  was  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  making 
these  Interviews  as  brief  as  possible  and 
of  withdrawing  as  soon  as  he  could  from 
the  emperor's  presence,  making  It  essen- 
tial for  him  to  keep  watch  on  the  pa^islng 
of  time.  How  to  do  so  was  a  problem,  for 
to  consult  one's  watch  openly  In  the  presence 
of  tho  royal  personage  manifestly  would  bo 
a  groat  breach  of  etiquette:  yet  In  the 
audience  chamber  there  was  no  timepiece 
by  which  those  received  by  tho  emperor 
could  be  guided  In  the  least  In  tho  matter 
of  time. 

The  American  representative  at  the  court 

of  Franco  by   good   forttine  came   Into   pos- 

Besslon    of    a    watch    which    was    extraordl- 

iTiary>ln  its  construction  and  which  made  It 

^jjosslblo  for  him   to   tell   nearly  the  correct 

I  time  merely  by  feeling  of  tho  watch   while 

It  was   conce;ilofl   In    his   clothing.      This    ho 

/  rnuld   fin,    wit))  .1    iifilo  jiifictlce.   In  «n  cli-ver 


a  way  that  It  could  not  be  detected.  This 
proved  safer  for  him  than  to  rely  upon  his 
judgment  in  the  passing  of  time  during  an 
interview  granted  by  the  emperor,  and  it  is 
history  that  he  was  particularly  successful 
in  consequence  in  his  diplomatic  work. 

It  is  this  same  historic  watch  which  Helen 
Keller  now  owns,  and  It  came  to  her  as  a 
gift  from  Hon.  John  Hltz,  formerly  consul 
general  from  Switzerland  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  ambassador 
from  whom  he  came  Into  possession  of  the 
watch.  Mr.  Hltz  is  superintendent  of  the 
Volta  Bureau  for  the  Diffusion  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Knowledge  Relating  to  the 
Deaf.  He  long  has  been  one  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's best  friends. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hitz  met  Miss  Keller  and 
learned  of  her  studies,  he  realized  how 
much  the  possession  of  a  watch  such  as  the 
ambassador  had  owned  would  mean  to 
anyone  deprived  of  sight.  His  resolve  to 
make  her  a  present  of  the  watch  which  had 
served  his  friend  so  -well  when  he  could 
not  take  advantage  of  his  own  good 
sight  was  followed  by  bestowal  of  the  gift 
upon  Miss  Keller,  soon  after  he  had  met 
her  personally  and  her  friend  and  instruc- 
tor of  many  years.  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan. 
That  the  gift  has  been  appreciated  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Miss  Keller  has  learned  to 
tell  the  hour  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
or  to  within  about  two  minutes  of  the  ex- 
act time,  wholly  by  the  delicacy  of  her 
touch. 

The  watch  is  of  the  size  usually  carried 
by  men,  is  of  18-karat  gold,  is  open  faced 
and  is  rather  thick,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  watch.  It  is  of  the  highest  grade, 
is  fully  .jewelled  and  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity throughout,  as  an  unusual  watch  natur- 
ally would  be.  It  was  made  by  Rosel  et 
fils,  successors  of  J.  F  Bautte  et  Cie., 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  On  the  back  of  the 
case  a  broad  hand  is  fastened  on  the  out- 
side, held  in  the  centre  of  the  case  by  a 
stud  which  connects  the  hand  with  special 
mechanism  on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  This" 
broad  hand  is  much  like  the  blade  of  a 
pocketknlfe  in  appearance,  its  breadth  being 
at  the  widest  portion  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  Inch,  although  it 
broadens  into  a  circular  shape  where 
fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  cover.  The 
point  of  the  hand  is  curved,  or  bent,  so 
that  it  follows  snugly  the  outside'  rim  of 
the  watch  when  the  hand  revolves.  On 
this  rim  at  regular  intervals  are  little  pro- 
jecting knobs,  much  like  the  one  knob 
which  many  watches  have  for  use  in  set- 
ting the  timepiece.  These  little  knobs  are 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  common 
pin.  There  are  eleven  of  them  on  the  rim, 
marking  the  hours,  the  stem  of  the  watch 
serving  for  the  hour  of  twelve. 

The  hand  can  be  turned  around  at  will  if 
turned  backward,  although  nothing  is  galnedl 
or  results  from  doing  this.    When  turned  in 


the  right  direction,  following  the  hours 
in  the  natural  order,  the  blade-like 
hand  moves  around  until  the  correct  time  is 
reached,  when  a  spring  Inside  the  cover 
brings  the  hand  to  a  sudden  stop.  If  this 
happens  to  be  at  one  of  the  knobs  the 
person  holding  the  watch  can  readily  tell, 
after  some  practice,  the  relative  position  of 
the  knob  to  the  stem  of  the  watch,  thereby- 
Indicating  the  liour;  and  if  it  has  been 
stopped  between  two  knobs,  both  of  which 
can  be  determined,  a  person  with  keenly 
sensitive  touch  can  calculate  the  position 
of  the  hand  between  the  knobs  and  easily 
figure  on  the  time  in  minutes.  As  has 
been  stated,  Miss  Keller's  sense  of  touch  Is 
so  delicate  that  she  can  fix  upon  the  time 
to  within  two  minutes  of  the  exact  hour, 
so   Miss   Sullivan   states. 

On  the  inside  of  the  watch,  fastened  to 
the  back  cover,  is  a  can-shaped  wheel 
which  revolves  simultaneously  with  the 
outside  broad  hand.  Below  this  cap-wheel 
Is  a  disk,  connected  with  the  actual  works 
of  the  watch,  the  disc  having  on  Its  face 
a  circular  indenture  In  which  is  placed  a 
delicate  spring,  one  end  of  which  Is  slightly 
raised  above  the  rest  of  the  spring.  As 
this  disk  revolves  with  the  working  of  the 
^  usual  minute,  hour  and  second  hands  on 
tothe  face  of  the  watch,  the  raised  end  of 
^he  spring  Is  always  moving  simultaneously 
and  relatively  It  keeps  Just  apace  with  the 
minute  and  hour  hands.  Hence,  when  one 
turns  the  broad  hand  on  the  outside,  a  stud 
in  the  cap-shaped  wheel,  connected  with 
the  outside  hand,  moves  around  also,  just 
following  the  spring  In  the  disk  under  it, 
and  when  It  reaches  the  raised  end  It  can 
go  no  further,  thus  stopping  the  hand  on 
the  cover  at  a  point  over  a  knob  or  between 
two   of   them. 

!If  one  tries  turning  the  hand  backward 
It  may  be  made  to  go  round  and  round  in 
a  meaningless  way.  and  In  doing  this  the 
Bind  in  the  cap-wheel,  when  It  passes  along 
over  the  tiny  spring  merely  presses  down 
!  the  raised  end  and  sll<Io.s  easily  over  it, 
;  after  which  the  end  is  released  to  Its  raised 
(position  again.  In  this  Instance  the  stud 
1;  follows  the  spring,  whereas  In  telling  time 
tthe  stud  moves  In  the  opposite  direction  of 
ithe  spring  till  It  meets  the  raised  end, 
which  proves  an  obstruction  and  stops  tha 
«tud  and  thereby  the  hand  on  the  outside. 

Miss  Keller  has  used  this  novel  watch  for 
several  years  and  has  depended  greatly 
on  Its  faithful  service  to  aid  her  In  keep* 
Ing  track  of  the  busy;  hours  which  she 
makes  for  herself.  Some  time  ago  the 
watch  wont  the  way  of  more  ordinary 
watches— it  "went  Idle."  as  the  Irish  say 
ot  a  clock  or  watch  which  refuses  to  work, 
'  Something  In  the  delicate  mechanism  gave 
out,  from  long  use,  and  to  have  It  repaired 
became  a  necessltj".  It  was  found  that 
from  lack  of  oiling  and  cleaning  some 
pnrts  were  entirely  worn  oyt  and  could  be 
replaced   only    through    sending   to   Swllzer- 


land  for  them,  all  of  which  required  more 
than  a  year  before  return  of  the  watch  to 
Miss  Keller  In  as'  good  condition  as  ever  it 
was.  Meanwhile  she  became  much  dis- 
tressed over  its  temporary  loss,  for  she  had 
grown  to  depend  upon  it  constantly. 

This  led  to  the  making  of  her  second 
watch,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  original 
one.  A  man  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  learned  of 
her  misfortune  and  resolved  that  she  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  like  predicament,  if 
need  called  for  sending  her  watch  a^ain 
to  be  repaired.  This  friend,  whom  Miss 
Keller  never  has  seen,  went  to  Switzer- 
land, in  his  travels  abroad,  and  in 
Geneva  he  went  to  the  house  of  Henri 
Capt,  a  celebrated  watchmaker,  whose  busi- 
ness later  became  that  of  L.  Gallopin  et 
Cie.  The  original  watch  was  carefully  de- 
scribed to  them  by  the  author,  and  from 
his  description  the  second  watch  was  made. 
This  was  a  lady's  watch.  In  size,  and  wag 
made  with  a  gold  hunting  case.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive watch,  naturally.  It  never  has 
proved  as  reliable  or  as  useful  as  the  origi- 
nal timepiece,  upon  which  Miss  Keller  feels 
that   she   can   depend   absolutely. 

The  smaller  watch  is  of  high  grade,  but 
is  so  delicate  and  sensitive  that  it  readily 
gets  out  of  order.  Not  long  ago  it  gave 
out  and  failed  to  do  its  work  cor- 
rectly. The  watch  by  this  means 
came  Into  the  hands  of  Edgar  R. 
Hills,  a  watchmaker  of  this  city  and  suc- 
cessor of  Richard  Hills.  Miss  Kel- 
ler's watch  was  taken  in  charge  and 
carefully  studied.  It  was  put  in  perfect 
order  and  is  now  giving  her  entire  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Hills  also  has  "had  the  care 
recently  of  the  first  of  these  two  watches, 
to  prevent  its  getting  again  into  the  condi- 
tion which  necessitated  sending  it  over  to 
Switzerland.  The  friend  who  gave  Miss 
Keller  her  second  watch,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  also  has  given  her  an  extensive 
collection  of  French  books  in  raised  print, 
a  gift  which  she  values  highly. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
blind  ordinarily  carry  a  cheap  watch  made 
with  extra  heavy  hands  and  without  the 
usual  crystal.  By  touch,  the  blind  can  tell 
pretty  well  the  time,  or  near  enough  to  ex- 
actness to  help  them  much,  even  if'  not 
with  absolute  accuracy.  Repeated  touch- 
ing of  the  watch  hands  soon  wears  them 
out,  however,  the  moisture  of  the  hands 
proving  injurious  to  them,  and  it  is  largely 
for  this  reason  that  the  blind  usually  carry 
only  an  inexpensive  watch,  so  that  to  re- 
place it  means  no  great  outlay  of  money. 
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[  Preparations  are  being  made  to  malie 
"Helen  Keller  Day,"  Oct.  IS,  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair,  an  unusual  demonstration.  It 
Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any 
Ameilcan  Exposition  that  any  special  day 
has  been  set  apart  for  an  individual.  Miss 
Keller's  autobiography,  "  The  Story  of  My 
Life,"  which  Is  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  has  been  translated  into  seven 
languages,  and  it  is  reported  that  two 
moie  versions  of   it  are   being   written.      .-, 
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How  Helen  K'cllpr  c-oulil  tell  •the  .inii- 
of  day  lins  olteli  b<^en  a  ciiuse  of  wonder 
to  people  who  did  not  know  that  f\\v. 
WHS  the  posse.«sor  <>f  an  nniqne  thn-:- 
plec^.  ■  How  she  <.-:inie  into  posriessi/m 
of  this  wati-h  and  later  of  its  counter- 
part is  thus  told  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script : 
.  Tears  ago,  hi  the  days  of  the.  empire, 

!  an  AmerieHH  Minister  found  it  ncees 
sary  of  course  on  occa.«lons  to  seel 
an  intei-view  with  the  I'-niperor.  and  ;i 
this  he  nlways  was  mindful  of  the  necos 
f-'ity  of  makinir  the.«e  nitervicws  as  brie' 
as  possible  and  of  withdrawing'  as  80or 
as  he  could  from  the  Emperor's  prcH- 
enee,  making'  it  essential  for  him  ti 
keep  wateh  on  the  passing  of  time.  Hov. 
lo  do  so  was  a  problem,  for  to  consult 
one's  wnteh  opinly  In  the  presence  ol 
the  royal  personage  manifestly  would  be 
a  great  breach  of  etiquette;  yet  in  the 
audience  chamber  there  was  no  time- 
piece by  which  those  received  by  the 
I'lmperor  could  be  jjulded  in  the  least 
ill  the  matter  of  time. 

The  American  representative  at  the 
court  of  Krarie*'  by  good  fortune  came 
into  possession  of  a  wateli  whicli  was 
exti  aoi'dlnary  in  its  construction  and 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  tell 
nearly  the  correct  time  merely  by  f«el- 
ing  of  the  watch  while  it  w;i.s  conceaU'd 
in  his  clothing.  This  he  could  do.  with 
a  little  practice,  in  sso  clever  a  way 
that  It  could  not  be  detected.  Th'.s 
proved  safer  for  him  than  to  rely  upon 
his  Judgment  in  the  passing  of  time 
during  an  iiiter\lew  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  it  Is  history  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly successful  iu  conseauence  in 
his  diplomatic  work. 

II  is  this  same  historic  watch  -which 
Helen  keller  now  owns,  and  it  came  to 
her  as  a  gift  from  Hon  .lohn  HItz.  for- 
merly Consul  Ctcncral  fi-om  Switzer- 
land to  Washington.  D.  C.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  Ambassador  from  whom 
he  came  into  possession  of  the  w(^leh. 
Mr.  Hltz  is  Superintendent  of  the  VoUa 
Hureau  for  the  Diffusion  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Knowledge  Relating  to  the  Deaf. 
He  lonff  has  been  one  of  Miss  Keller's 
best  friends.  That  the  gift  has  been 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Miss  Keller  has  learned  to  tell  the 
hour  witli  remarkable  accuracy,  or  to 
within  about  fw  o  minute?  of  the  exact 
time,  wholly  I'v  the  delicacy  of  her 
I  ouch. 


'  The  second  watch,  which  was  modellpd 
on  the  plan  of  the  original,  was  pre- 
sented to  her  by  another  friend,  who 
had  it  made  exoressly  for  her  in  Swit- 
zerland. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  TRIU^IPH. 


editorial:  Chicago  chroxicle. 


The  wonderful  Helen  Keller  has  graduated  from 
Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  with  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts. 

It  was  recently  stated  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of 
nervous  prostration,  due.  according  to  one  account, 
to  excessive  mental  application,  and,  according  to  an- 
other, to  failure  to  pass  the  final  examinations. 

From  the  fact  that  she  not  only  received  the  de- 
gree but  also  the  distinction  "cum  laude'"  and  that  she 
was  present  during  tlie  graduation  exercises  ap- 
parently in  excellent  health  and  spirits  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred  that  she  not  only  passed  the  examinations 
but  stood  higher  than  most  of  her  classmates.  Prob- 
ably she  labored  under  nervous  excitement  while 
undergoing  her  examinations,  due  to  extraordinary 
mental  effort  and  anxiet\-.  and  nervous  collapse  may 
have  been  feared  b}-  her  friends.  There  will  l)e  gen- 
eral and  sincere  rejoicing  now  that  the  fears  are  known 
to  have  been  groundless. 

The  case  of  this  young  woman  is  without  a  ])arallel 
in  the  history  of  mental  achievement.  The  story  of 
her  triumph  over  difficulties  seemingly  insurmount- 
able is  almost  incredible.  Without  sight  and  without 
hearing  from  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half  she  yet 
gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  as  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  latent  and  unknown  sense 
or  senses  almost  equivalent  to  both  sight  and  hearing. 

How  without  the  aid  of  these  senses  she  could  come 


to  understand  and  appreciateliterature  dependent  for 
most  of  its  beauty  upon  their  exercise  is  almost  be- 
vond  compreliension.  Yet  her  own  writings  afford 
abundant  proof  of  her  understanding  and  appreciation, 
and  her  success  in  acquiring  languages  and  in  master- 
ing the  studies  of  a  college  course  afford  still  further 
proof  to  those  who  realize  how  far  the  comprehension 
of  such  things  seems  to  depend  upon  the  possession  of 
the  senses  which  she  does  not  possess.  | 

Only  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  Wind  and 
the  deaf  can  realize  the  enormous  difficulties  which  this 
young  woman,  who  is  both,  has  had  to  overcome  in 
gaining  the  knowledge  which  entitles  her  to  her  bach- 
clo''"s  degree. 

Very  admirable  are  the  insight,  the  skill  and  the 
unwearying  patience  of  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Keller's 
devoted  and  inseparable  companion,  friend  and  teacher, 
but  more  wonderful  is  the  triumph  of  the  young 
woman  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  even  though 
acliieved  with  the  help  of  one  so  remarkably  capable 
and  devoted  as  Miss  Sullivan. 


[LEI  KELLER'S  ITCHES 
OF 


Remarkable     Timepieces     Made 

Especially    for    This   Young 

Woman  Have  No  Equals. 


ONE  MADE  HERE,  ONE  ABROAD. 


The   Latter  "Was   Once  the  Property  of 

an  American  Minister  to  the 

French  Court. 


People  everywhere  who  have  followed  the 
career  of  Helen  Keller  and  have  known  of 
the  wonderful  attainments  of  this  remark- 
able young  woman,  in  her  purpose  of  'se- 
curing the  advantages  of  education  offered 
other  girls  and  young  women,  may  never 
have  thought  of  one  feature  of  her  dally 
life  and  routine  work  in  her  studies.  How 
does  Helen  Keller  know  the  time  of  day? 
This  is  a  matter  which  may  never  have 
occurred  to  those  who  have  watched  her 
great  progress  in  her  studies,  in  following 
■which,  it  may  be  said,  she  is  most  system- 
atic as  to  hours  and  lenglh  of  time  devoted 
to  this  or  that  branch  of  study. 

Helen  Keller  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
watch  which  would  be  unique 'but  for  the 
fact  that  Its  near  counterpart  has  been  made 
Especially  for  her  benefit,  to  insure  her  al- 
ways having  a  timepiece  to  use.  She  came 
Into  ownership  of  the  first  of  these  two  re- 
markable watches  in  this  way:  Years  ago, 
;n  the  days  of  the  empire,  an  American  min- 
ister to  France  found  it  necessary  of  course 


m  occasion  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  and  in  this  he  always  was  mindful 
Df  the  necessity  of  malting  these  interviews 
IS  ,brief  as  possible  and  of  withdrawing  as 
30on  as  he  could  from  the  Emperor's  pres- 
ence, making  it  essential  for  him  to  keep 
watch  on  the  passing  of  time.  How  to  do  so 
was  a  problem,  for  to  consult  one's  watch 
openly  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  personage 
manifestly  would  be  a  great  breach  of  eti- 
quette; yet  in  the  audience  chamber  there 
was  no  timepiece  by  which  those  received  by 
the  Emperor  could  be  guided  in  the  least  in 
the  matter  of  time. 

The  American  representative  at  the  court 
of  France  by  good  fortune  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  watch  which  was  extraordinary  in 
its  construction  and  which  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  tell  nearly  the  correct  time  mere- 
ly by  feeling  of  the  watch  while  it  was  con- 
cealed in  his  clothing.  This  he  could  do, 
with  a  little  practice,  in  so  clever  a  way 
that  it'  could  not  be  detected.  This  proved 
safer  for  him  than  to  rely  upon  his  judg- 
^  ment  in  the  passing  of  time  during  an  inter- 
view granted  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  his- 
tory that  he  was  particularly  successful  in-, 
consequence  in  his  diplomatic  work. 

It  is  this  same  historic  watch  which  Helen 
Keller  now  owns,  and  it  came  to  Rer  as  a 
gift  from  John  Hitz,  formerly  consul 
general  from  Switzerland  to  Washington,  D. 
C.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  ambassador 
from  whom  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
watch.  Mr.  Hitz  is  superintendent  of  the 
Volta  bureau  for  the  diffusion  and  distribu- 
tion of  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf.  He 
long  has  been  one  of  Miss  Keller's  best 
:  friends.    '     '  . 

J     Soon  after  Mr.   Hitz  met  Miss   Keller  and 
;  learned  of  her  studies  he  realized  how  much 
the  possession  of  a  watch  such  as  the  am- 
bassador had  owned  would  mean  to  any  one 
deprived  of  sight.     His  resolve  to  make  her 
a  present  of  the  watch  which  had  served  his 
I  friend   so  well   when   he   could   not   take   ad- 
I  vcantage  of  his  own  good  sight  was  followed 
I  by   bestowal    of    the   gif  t '  upon    Miss    Keller, 
1  soon  after  he  had  met  her  personally  and  her 
I  friend   and   instructor   of   many   years.    Miss 
j  A.   M.   Sullivan.     That  the  gift  has  been  ap- 
i  predated    is    shown    by    the    fact    that    Miss 
I  Keller  has  learned  to  tell  the  hour  with  re- 
markable  accuracy,   or   to  within   about  two 
I  minutes    of    the    exact    time,    wholly    by    the 
j  delicacy  of  her  touch. 

j '    The   watch   is   of  the   size   usually   carried 
■  by  men,  is  of  18  k&rat  gold,  is  open  faced  and 
is   rather    thick,    as    compared   with   the    or- 
dinary   watch.     It    is    of   the    highest   grade, 
is  fully  jeweled  and  of  the  very  best  quality^ 
throughout,    as    an    unusual    watch    natui^|^ 
would  bo.    It  was  made  Ly  Rorel  et  Fils,.fa8BH 
sessors    to    J.    F.    Bautte    et    Cie.,    GeneVaft"^] 
Switzerland.     On    the    bacL    of    the    case    a 
broad  hand  is  fastened  on   the  outside,  held 
in   the   center  of   the  case   by  a  r.tud   which 
connects  the  hand  with  special  mechanism  on, 
the   inside   of    the   cover.     This   broad   hand 


is  much  like  the  blade  of  a  pocketknife  in 
'appearance,  its  breadth  being  at  tho  widost 
;  portion  perhaps  a  little  more  than  a  quar- 
iter  of  an  inch,  although  it  broadens  into  a 
circular  shape  where  fastened  to  the  center 
of  the  cover.  The  point  of  the  hand  is 
curved,  or  bent,  so  that  it  follows  snugly  the 
outside  rim  of  "he  watch  when  the  hard  re- 
volves. On  this  rim  at  regulai'  intervals 
are  little  prcjecting  knobs,  mu'-h  like  the 
one  knob  which  many  watches  have  for  use 
in  setting  the  timepiece.  These  little  knobs 
are  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  common 
pin.  There  are  ele/cn  of  them  on  tho  rim, 
marking  the  hours.  i.he  slem  o.'  the  watch 
serving   for    the    liou-  of  twelve. 

The  hand  can  be  turned  around  at  will  if 
turned  backward,  although  nothing  is  gained 
or  results  from  doing  this.  When  turned  in 
the  right  direction,  following  the  hours  in 
the  natural  order,  the  blade-like  hand  moves 
around  until  the  correct  time  is  reached, 
when  a  spring  inside  the  cover  brings  the 
hand  to  a  sudden  stop.  If  this  happens  to 
be  at  one  of  the  knobs,  the  person  holding 
the  watch  can  readily  tell,  after  some  prac- 
tice, the  relative  position  of  the  knob  to  the 
stem  of  the  watch,  thereby  indicating  the 
hour;  and  if  it  has  been  stopped  between 
two  knobs,  both  of  which  can  be  determined, 
a  person  with  keenly  sensitive  touch  can 
calculate  the  position  of  the  hand  between 
the  knobs  and  easily  figure  on  the  time  in 
minutes.  As  has  been  stated.  Miss  Keller's 
sense  of  touch  is  so  delicate  tnat  sne  can 
fix  upon  the  time  to  within  two  minutes  of 
the  exact  hour,   so   Miss  Sullivan  states. 

On  the  inside  of  the  watch,  fastened  to 
the  back  cover,  is  a  cap-shaped  wheel  which 
(revolves  simultaneously  with  the  outside 
ibroad  hand.  Below  this  cap-wheel  Is  a  disk, 
connected  with  the  actual  works  of  the 
watch,  the  disk  having  on  its  face  a  circular 
indenture  in  which  is  placed  a  delicate 
spring,  one  end  of  which  is  slightly  raised 
£>bove  the  rest  of  the  spring.  As  this  disk 
revolves  with  the  working  of  the  usual  min- 
ute, hour  and  second  hands  on  the  face  of 
the  watch,  the  raised  end  of  the  spring  is  al- 
ways moving  simultaneously  and  relatively  it 
keeps  just  apace  with  the  minute  and  hour 
hands.  Hence,  wnen  one  tttrns  the  broadband 
on  the  outside  a  stud  in  the  cap-shaped  wheel, 
collected  with  the  oiitsido  hand.,  moves 
around  also,  just  following  the  spring  in  the 
disk  under  it,  and  when  it  reaches  the  ralssd 
end  It  can  go  no  farther,  thus  stopping  the 

hand  on  the  cover  at  a  point  over  a  knob  or 
between  two  of  them. 

If  one  tries  turning  the  hand  backward 
It  may  be  m.ide  to  go  round  and  round  In  a 
.meanlngleee  way,  and  in  doing  thl«  the  stud 
In  the  cap-wheel,  when  it  passes  along  over 
the  Mny  spring,  merely  presses  down  tha 
raised  end  and  slides  easily  over  it.  after 
which  the  end  Is  released  to  Us  raised  po- 
rltlon  again.  In  thia  Instance  the  stud  fol- 
lows the  spring,  whereas  In  telling  time  the 
stud  moves  In  the  opposite  direction  of  the 
spring  till  It  meets  the  raised  end,  which 
proves  an  obstruction  .ind  stops  the  stud  and  i 
thereby  the  hand  on  the  outside.  I 


MiEQ  Kellei'  hai5  used  this  novel  watch  for 
several  years  and   has  depended   greatly   on 
Its    faithful    service    to    aid    her    in    keeping 
track  of  the  busy  hours  which  she  makes  for 
herself.     Some  time  ago  the  watch  went  the 
way   of   more    ordinary     watches — It     "went 
Idle,"  as  the  Irish  s.iy  of  a  clock  or  watch 
v/hleh   refuses  to   work.     Something  in     the 
delicate  mechanism  gave  out,  from  long  use, 
and  to  have  it  repaired  became  a  necessity. 
It   was   found  that   from   lack  of   oiling   and 
cleansing  some  parts  were  entirely  worn  out 
end  could  be  replaced  only  through  sending , 
to    Switzerland    for   them,    all    of  which    re- 
quired more   than  a  year   before    return  of ' 
the  watch  to  Miss  Keller  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  ever  it  was.     Meanwhile  she  became 
much  distrei3sed  over  its  temporary  loss,  for 
she  had  grown  to  depend  upon  it  constantly. 
This    led    to    the    making    of    her    second 
i  watch,  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  original 
one.     A  man  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  learned  of 
her  misfortune  and  resolved  that  she  should, 
not   be   placed  in   a     like     predicament,     if 
need    called    for    sending    her    watch    again' 
to    be   repaired.     This   friend,     whom     Miss, 
Keller    never    has    seen,    went    to    Switzer- 
land,     in     his      travels    abroad,       and       inj 
Geneva   he   went   to    the     house     of     Henri] 
Capt,  a  celebrated  watchmaker,  whose  bust- 
ness    later    became   that   of    L.    Gallopin    ct 
Cie.     The  original   v/atch  was   carefully  de-i 
scribed    to    them    by   the   author,    and    from' 
his  description  the  second  watch  Avas  made.j 
This  was   a   lady's  watch   in   size,    and  was 
made  with  a  gold  hunting  case.     It  is  an  ex- 
pensive    watch,     naturally.   -It     never     has 
proved  as  reliable  or  as  useful  as  the  origi- 
nal timepiece,  upon  which  Miss  Keller  feels 
that  she  can  depend  absolutely. 

The  smaller  watch  is  of  high  grade,  but 
is  So  delicate  and  sensitive  that  it  readily 
gets  out  of  order.  Not  long  ago  it  gave 
out  and  failed  to  do  its  work  correctly.  The 
watch  by  this  means  came  into  the  hands' 
of  Edgar  R.  Hills,  a  watchmaker,  of  this  city, 
and  successor  of  Richard  Hills.  Miss  Kel-; 
ler's  watch  was  taken  in  charge  and  care- 
fully studied.  It  was  put  in  perfect  order 
and  is  now  giving  her  entire  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Hills  also  has  had  the  care  recently  of 
the  first  of  these  two  watches,  to  prevent 
its  getting  again  into  the  condition  which 
necessitated  sending  it  over  to  Switzerland. 
The  friend  who  gave  Miss  Keller  her  second 
watch,  it  Is  interesting  to  note,  also  has 
given  her  an  e.Ktensive  collection  of  French 
books  in  raised  print,  a  gift  which  she  values 
highly. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
blind  ordinarily  carry  a  cheap  watch  made 
with  extra  heavy  hands  and  without  the 
usual  crystal.  By  touch,  the  blind  can  tell 
pretty  well  the  time,  or  near  enough  to  ex- 
actness to  help  them  much,  even  if  not 
with  absolute  accuracy.  Repeated  touch- 
ing of  the  watch  hands  soon  wears  them 
out,  however,  the  moisture  of  the  hands 
proving  injurious  to  them,  and  it  is  largely 
for  this  reason  that  the  blind  usually  carry 
only  an  inexpensive  watch,  so  that  to  re- 
place it  means  no  great  outlay  of  money. — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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;:i_, ..ZLLER, 

Who   will   Bo   i-lonoi-f'cl    with  a   "Day"  t 
at  the  Woiicl's  Fair.  J 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  make 
"Helen  Keller  Day,"  Oct.  IS,  at  the  St. 
Louis  fair,  an  unusual  demonstration.  It 
l8  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  any 
American  fair  that  any  special  day  has 
been  set  apart  for  an  individual.  All  na- 
tions will  do  honor  to  this  remarkable 
iwoman,  whose  emancipation  from  misfor- 
tunes has  no  peer  In  the  whole  century. 
Mflss  Keller'-s  autobiography,  "The  Stffty 
oi  My  Ivlfe,"  has  been  translated  Into 
seven  languages,  and  is  now  being  trans- 
lated into  two  more.  It  has  been  called 
the  most  remarkable  human  document  of 
the  ni«<itgjjynth  century.  .,.■-» 
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HELEN  KELLEll'S  WATCHES 
BOTH  WORKS  OF  GENIUS 


REMARKABLE  TIMEPIECE  MADE 
ESPECIALLY  FOR  HER. 


One    Was    Once   the   Property    of   an 

American  Minister  to  the 

French  Court. 


People   everywhere   who   have    followed 
the    career    of    Helen    Keller    and    have 
known    of    the    wonderful    attainments    of 
this    remarkable    young    woman    in    her 
purpose    of    securing    the    advantages    oftj 
education   offered   other   girls   and   youngi| 
women    may    never   have    thought    of  one) 
feature  of  her  daily  life  and  routine  work^ 
in   her   studies.     How   does   Helen   Keller^ 
know  the  time  of  day?    This  is  a  raattefi 
which  may  never  have  occurred  to  those 
who  have  watched  her  great  progress  In 
her    studies,    in    following   which,    It   may 
be    said,    she    is    most    systematic   as   t 
liours  and  length  of  time  devoted  to  thli 
or  that  branch  of  study. 
\    Helen  Keller  is  the  happy  possessor  0 
1   watch  which   would   be   unique   but  fori 
:he    fact    that    its    near    conrerpart    has 
?een    made   especially    for   her    benefit   to 
nsure   her  always  having  a  timepiece  to 
jse.      She    came    into    ownership    of    the 
,lrst    of    these    two    remarkable    watches 

n  this  way:  Years  ago,  in  the  days 
)f  the  empire,  an  American  minister  to 
France  found  it  necessary  of  course  on 
iccasions  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
emperor,  and  In  this  he  always  was  mind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  making,  these  In- 


,1 


terviews  as  brief  as  possible,  and  oti 
withdrawing  as  soon  as  he  could  from  thej 
^'mperor's  presence,  making  it  essential; 
for  him  to  l<eep  watch  on  the  passing  ofi 
time.  How  to  do  so  was  a  problem,  for 
to  consult  on,e's  watch  openly  in  the| 
presence  of  the  royal  personage  manifest- 
ly would  be  a  great  breach  of  eiquette; 
yet  in  the  audience  chamber  there  was  noi 
timepiece  by  which  those  received  by  the 
emperor  could  be  guided  in  the  least  in 
the  matter  of  time. 

The  American  representative  at  the 
.court  of  France  by  good  fortune  camej 
Into  possession  of  a  Avatch  which  wasi 
..extraordinary  in  its  construction,  and! 
-which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  tell 
.Nearly  the  correct  time  merely  by  feel- 
ijig  of  the  watch  while  it  was  concealed 
in  his  clothing.  This  he  could  do,  with 
'  a  little  practice,  in  so  clever  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  detected.  This  proveflj 
safer  for  him  than  to  rely  upon  his  judg- 
ment in  the  passing  of  time  during  an  in- 
terview granted  by  the  emperor,  and  It' 
is  history  that  he  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  consequence  in  his  diplomatic 
work. 

It  is  this  same  historic  watch  which 
Helen  Keller  now  owns,  and  it  came  to 
her  as  a  gift  from  John  Hitz,  formerly 
consul  general  from  Switzerland  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
arabassador  from  whom  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  watch.  Mr.  Hitz  Is 
superintendent  of  the  Volta  bureau  for 
the  diffusion  and  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge relating  to  the  deaf.  He  long  has 
been  one  of  Miss  Keller's  best  friends. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hitz  met  Miss  Keller  and 
learned  of  her  studies  he  realized  how 
much  the  possession  of  a  watch  such  as 
the  ambassador  had  owned  would  mean 
to  any  one  deprived  of  sight.  His  resolve 
to  make  her  a  present  of  the  watch  whi<fti 
had  served  his  friend  so  well  when  he 
could  not  take  advantage  of  his  own  good 
sight  was  followed  by  bestowal  of  the 
gift  upon  Miss  Keller,  soon  after  he  had 
met  her  personally  and  her  friend  and 
instructor  of  many  years,  Miss  A.  M^ 
Sullivan.  That  the  gift  has  been  appre- 
ciated is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
Kejler  has  learned  to  tell  the  hour  witjj^ 
remarkable  accuracy,  or  to  within  about 
two  minutes  of  the  exact  time,  wholly  by 
the  delicacy  of  her  touch. 

The  watch  is  of  the  size  usually  carried 
by  itnen,  is  of  18  karat  gold,  is  open  faced 
and  is  rather  thick,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  watch.  It  is  of  the  highest 
grade,  is  fully  jeweled  and  of  the  very 
best  quality  throughout,  as  an  unusual 
watch  naturally  would  be.  It  was  made 
by  Rose]  et  Fils,  successors  to  J.  F. 
Bautte  et  Cie.,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  On 
the  back  of  the  case  a  broad  hand  is  fas- 
tened on  the  outside,  held  in  the  center 
of  the  case  by  a  stud  which  connects  the 
hand  with  special  mechanism  on  the  in- 
side of  the  coven.  This  broad  hand  is 
much  like  the  blade  of  a  pocketknife  in 
appearance,     its  .breadth     being    at    tue 


■n-idfest  portion  perhaps  a  little  more  man 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  although  it  broadens 
into  a  circular  shape  where  fastened  to 
the  center  of  the  cover.  The  point  of 
the  hand  is  curved,  or  bent,  so  that  it 
follows  snugly  the  outside  rim  of  the 
watch  when  the  hand  revolves.  On  this 
rim  at  regular  intervals  are  little  pro- 
jeeting  knobs,  much  like  the  one  knob 
wKich  many  watches  have  for  use  in  set- 
ting the  timepiece.  These  little  knobs 
are  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  com- 
mon pin.  There  are  eleven  of  them  on 
the  rim,  marking  the  hours,  the  stem  of 
the  watch  serving  for  the  hour  of  12. 

The  hand  can  be  turned  around  at  will 
if  turned  backward,   although   nothing  is 
gained  or  results  from  doing  this.     When 
tiimed    in    the   right   direction,    following 
tne  hours  in  the  natural  order,  the  blade- 
like    hand    moves    around    until    the    cor-i 
rect  time  is  reached,  when   a   spring  in 
side  the  cover  brings  the  hand  to  a  sud 
den   stop.     If  this  happens   to   be  at  on 
^f    the    knobs,    the    person    holding    th 

Satch   can  readily  tell,  after   some  prac 
ce,  the  relative  position  of  the  knob  ti 
j  he  stem  of  the  watch,  thereby  Indicatin 

She    hour;    and    if    it    has    been    stopped 
etween  two  knobs,  both  of  which  can  be 
I  determined,   a  person  with  keenly  sensi- 
'  tjive   touch   can   calculate   the  position    of 
[  file   hand   between   the    knobs   and   easily 
igure   on   the    time    in   minutes.     As   has 
;  f  een  stated.  Miss  Keller's  sense  of  touch 
is  so  delicate   that  she   can  fix  upon   the 
time  to  within  two  minutes  of  the  exact 
hour,  so  Miss  Sullivan  states.  - 

( On  the  inside  of  the  watch,  fastened  to 
the  back  cover,  is  a  cap-shaped  wheel 
which  revolves  simultaneously  with  the 
outside  broad  hand.  Below  this  cap 
wheel  is  a  disk,  connected  with  the  ac- 
tual works  of  the  watch,  the  disk  having 
on  its  face  a  circular  indenture  in  which, 
is  placed  a  delicate  spring,  one  end  of! 
which  is  slightly  raised  above  the  rest 
o|  the  spring.  As  this  disk  revolves  with 
the  working  of  the  usual  minute  hour  and 
second  hands  on  the  face  of  the  watch, 
the  raised  end  of  the  spring  is  always 
moving  simultaneously,  and  relatively  it 
keeps  just  apace  with  the  minute  and 
hour  hands.  Hence,  when  one  turns  the; 
broad  hand  on  the  outside  a  stud  in  the 
cap-shaped  wheel,  connected  with  the! 
outside  hand,  moves  around  also,  just 
following  the  spring  in  the  disk  under  it, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  raised  end  it  can 
gb  no  farther,  thus  stopping  the  hand 
ob  the  cover  at  a  point  over  a  knob  or 
between  two  of  them. 

If  one  tries  turning  the  hand  backward 
it  may  be  made  to  go  round  and  round  in 
a  meaningless  way,  and  in  doing  this  the 
stud  in  the  cap-wheel,  when  it  passes 
along  over  the  tiny  spring,  merely 
pi'esses  down  the  raisfd  end  and  slides 
cjisily  over  it,  after  which  the  end  is  re- 
lainsed  to  its  raised  position  again.  In 
tlis  instance  the  stud  follows  the  spring, 


vftiereas  in' telling  time  the  sttid "aSW 
in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  spring 
till  it  meets  the  raised  end,  which  proves 
an  obstruction  and  stops  the  stud  and 
ttiereby  the  hand  on  the  outside. 

Miss  Keller  has  used  this  novel  watch 
for  -several  years  and  has  depended  great- 
It  on  its  faithful  service  to  aid  her  m 
keeoing  tracls-  of  the  busy  hours  which 
she'  makes  for  herself.  Some  time  ago 
(tie  watch  went  the  way  of  more  ordinary 
'jiratches-it  "went  idle,"  as  the  Irish  say 
Of  a  clock  or  watch  which  refuses  to 
work.  Something  in  the  delicate  mech- 
anism gave  out,  "from  long  use,  and  to 
have  it  repaired  became  a  necessity,  it 
was  found  that  from  lack  of  oilmg  and 
cleansing  some  parts  were  entirely  worn 
out  and  could  be  replaced  only  through 
sending  to  Switzerland  for  them,  all  or 
which  required  more  than  a  year  before 
return  of  the  watch  to  Miss  Keller  in  as 
good  condition  as  ever  it  was.  Mean- 
while she  became  -luch  distressed  over, 
its  temporary  loss,  for  she  had  grown, 
to  depend  upon  it  constantly. 

This  led  to  the  making  of  her  second 
watch,  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  oiv 
iginal  one.  A  man  in  Rock  Island,  111., 
learned  of  her  misfortune  and  resolved 
that  she  should  not  be  placed  in  a  like 
predicament,  if  need  called,  for  sending 
her  watch  again  to  be  repaired.  This 
friend,  whom  Miss  Keller  never  has  seen, 
went  to  Switzerland  in  his  travels  abroad 
and  in  Geneva  he  went  to  the  house  of 
Henri  Capt,  a  celebrated  watchmaker, 
whose  business  later  became  that  of  L 
Gallopin  et  Cie.  The  original  Avatch  was 
carefully  described  to  them  by  the  author 
and  from  his  description  the  second  watch 
was  made.  This  was  a  lady's  watch  in 
size,  and  was  made  with  a  gold  hunting 
case.  It  is  an  expensive  watch,  naturally. 
It  never  has  proved  as  reliable  or  as  use- 
ful as  the  original  timepiece,  upon  which 
Miss  Keller  feels  that  she  can  depend 
absolutely. 

The  smaller  watch  is  of  high  grade, 
out  is  so  delicate  and  sensitive  that  it 
■eadily  gets  out  of  order.  Not  long  ago 
t  gave  out  and  failed  to  do  its  work 
correctly.  The  watch  by  this  means 
■ame  into  the  hands  of  Edgar  R.  Hills, 
I  watchmaker,  of  this  city  .and  successor 
o  Richard  Hills.  Miss  Keller's  watch 
vas  taken  in  charge  and  carefully  studied, 
t  was  out  in  perfect  order  and  is  now 
;iving  her  entire  satisfaction.  Mr.  Hills 
ilso  has  had  the  care  recently  of  the 
irst  of  these  two  watches,  to  prevent 
ts  getting  again  into  the  condition  which 
lecessitated  sending  it  over  to  Switzer- 
land. The  friend  who  gave  Miss  Keller 
her  second  watch,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  also  has  given  her  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  French  books  in  raised  print, 
a  gift  which  she  values  highly. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
blind  ordinarily  carry  a  cheap  watch 
raade  with  extra  heavy  hands  and  without 


!the  usual  crystal.  By  touch,  the  blind 
jcan  tell  pretty  well  the  time,  or  near 
«nough  to  exactness  to  help  them  much, 
even  if  not  with  absolute  accuracj'.  Re- 
peated touching  of  the  watch  hands  soon 
wears  them  out,  however,  the  moisture 
of  the  hands  proving  Injurious  to  them, 
and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the 
blind    II   II  il]^^  ^    III!    Iiii     III  II   M  Hi 

watcli,    so    'hf'  '^^   means   no« 

great;    outl  ^    '  "5trr«- --jifgags 

cripl.  %        <?        ".-....- 
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E     EDUCATIOX     OF    BLIND    DEAF-MUTES, 
AVITH    THE    CASE    OF    HELEN    KELLER 

By  Charles  Ray. 

RITIXG    in    1809,    Dr    Watson,    an 

eminent    British    authoritj'   on   the 

education  of  the  blind, said:  '"Whether 

any  instance  has  ever  occurred  of  a  ' 

case  so  melanclioly  as  that  of  one  of 

our  species  being  born  deaf  and  blind 
I  am  unable  to  say.  I  would  gladly  hope  that  the 
case  has  been  of  rare  occurrence.  May  it  ever  con- 
tinue so ;  for  should  it  unhappily  occur,  what 
could  be  done  for  the  subject  of  it  but  supply 
corporal  sustenance  ?  I  am  aware  that  the  Abbe 
de  I'Epee,  always  ingenious  and  humane,  had 
offered  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  such  chil- 
dren of  deprivation,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
touch  might  be  employed  as  a  medium  of  mental 
communication.  But  I  must  acknowledge  I  can 
form  no  notion  of  the  practicability  of  this  to 
any  extent  that  might  be  termed  rational  without 
a  Iniilting  the  exploded  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas. 


Every  friend  of  humanity  will  rejoice  that,  though 
we  are  informed  the  good  Abbe  made  his  offer 
known  through  the  public  journals  of  the  time,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
reducing  his  theory  to  practice.'  That  was  penned 
less  than  a  century  ago ;  but  what  would  the  doctor 
have  said  could  he  have  foreseen  the  giant  strides 
that  would  be  made  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  in  the  education  of  persons  suffering  from 
this  double  affliction  ?  Much  has  been  written  as  to 
whether  the  blind  or  the  deaf  may  be  considered 
the  least  unfortunate,  and  the  question  is  usually 
decided  in  favour  of  the  blind;  but  the  case  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller  has  proved  that  even  when  both 
deprivations  meet  in  the  same  individual  there 
need  be  no  limit  to  the  mental  development  of  the 
afflicted.  This  young  Amei^ican  lady  was  born  at 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  27th  June  1880,  and  for  a 
brief  period  possessed  all  the  faculties  of  the  average 
child.  But  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months  she 
suffered  a  serious  illness,  with  the  result  that  both 
sight  and  hearing  departed  for  ever.  Her  case, 
indeed,  seemed  hoi^eless  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  child  possessing  the  mental  vigour  Avhich 
after-events  have  proved  that  Helen  Keller  had, 
should  have  fretted  and  fought  for  release  from  her 
prison-house,  and  have  found  vent  for  her  feelings 
in  violent  fits  of  passion.  '  Once,'  she  says, '  I  knew 
the  depth  where  no  hope  was,  and  darkness  lay  on 
the  face  of  all  things.  Then  love  came  and  set  my 
soul  free.  Once  I  knew  only  darkness  and  still- 
ness. Now  I  know  hope  and  joy.  Once  I  fretted 
and  beat  myself  against  the  wall  that  shut  me  in. 
Now  I  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  that  I  can  act, 
and  attain  heaven.  My  life  was  without  past  or 
future  ;  death,  the  pessimist  would  say,  "  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished."  But  a  little 
word  from  the  fingers  of  another  fell  into  my  hand 
that  clutched  at  emptiness,  and  my  heart  leaped  to 
the  rapture  of  living.  Night  fled  before  the  day  of 
thought,  and  love  and  joy  and  hope  came  up  in  a 
passion  of  obedience  to  knowledge.  Can  any  one 
who  has  escaped  such  captivity,  who  has  felt  the 
thrill  and  glory  of  freedom,  be  a  pessimist  ? ' 

The  story  of  how  the  little  blind  deaf-mute  was 
taught  and  her  mind  developed  until  she  could  hold 
her  own,  as  she  vmdoubtedly  can  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  most  brilliant  students  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  is  a  marvellous  story,  and  not  the  least 
remarkable  fact  about  it  is  that  it  has  been  told  in 
a  book  written  by  Helen  Keller  herself. 


When  she  was  nearly  seven  years  old,  a  teacher 
from  the  well-known  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston, 
Miss  Sullivan,  Avas  engaged  to  commence  her  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  blind  girl  is  to  be  admired  and 
congratulated  for  her  determination  and  persever- 
ance, certainly  Miss  Sullivan  is  worthy  of  equal 
praise  for  the  patience  and  ingenuity  which  she 
has  shown.  The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  were  well 
developed  in  the  child,  and  of  course  proved  useful ; 
but  it  was  by  touch  that  the  great  world  of  thought 
was  opened  out  to  her.  Miss  Sullivan  began  by 
spelling  with  her  fingers  into  the  palm  of  Helen 
Keller  the  word  '  water,'  while  that  liquid  Avas 
poured  over  the  child's  other  hand.  'That  living 
word,'  says  the  blind  girl,  'awakened  my  soul,  gave 
it  light,  hope,  joy — set  it  free  ! '  Other  words  were 
associated  with  objects  ;  and  with  infinite  patience 
Miss  Sullivan  went  from  material  objects  to  abstract 
ideas,  and  from  promiscuous  instruction  to  sj's- 
tematic  study.  Natural  history  and  botany  were 
taught  in  the  open  fields  of  the  Sunny  South,  and 
geography  became  a  delightful  pastime  for  the 
eager  young  girl.  '  I  built  dams  of  pebbles,'  she 
writes,  '  made  islands  and  lakes,  and  dug  river-beds, 
all  for  fun,  and  never  dreamed  that  I  was  learning 
a  lesson.' 

She  was  taught  to  read  books  in  Braille  type, 
and  her  progress  was  astonishingly  rapid.  In 
infancy,  before  her  illness,  she  had  indulged  in 
baby  prattle  ;  but  after  the  blindness  and  deafness 
came,  the  child  was  dumb  save  for  inarticulate 
sounds.  At  ten  years  of  age,  however,  she  learned 
that  a  Norwegian  girl,  both  blind  and  deaf,  had 
been  taught  to  speak,  and  at  once  Helen  Keller 
was  all  eagerness  to  achieve  a  similar  success.  The 
difficult  task  of  instructing  her  was  undertaken  by 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  and  how  thoroughly  well  she 
and  her  pupil  succeeded  in  what  to  the  uninitiated 
must  have  seemed  an  impossibility  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Helen  Keller  can  now  talk 
fluent!}^  not  only  in  English  but  also  in  German 
and  French,  and  she  has  publicly  addressed  a 
legislative  committee  in  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  the  founding  of  trade-schools  for  the 
adult  blind.  As  is  generally  known,  the  seeing 
deaf-mutes  are  taught  to  speak  by  watching  the 
mouths  of  their  teachers  as  they  talk,  and  feeling 
the  various  muscles  of  the  throat  and  face  as 
various  sounds  are  articulated.  Helen  Keller  had 
only  her  touch  to  guide  her  ;  but  in  the  first  lesson 
of  one  hour  she  had  learned  to  pronounce  fairly 
distinctly  the  letters  M,  P,  A,  S,  T,  I.  Progress 
was  now  as  rapid  as  in    the   acquirement   of   the 


touch-alphabet,  and  after  eleven  lessons  the  girl 
could  speak  the  sentence,  '  It  is  warm.'  Miss 
Sullivan  took  up  the  work  of  continuing  this 
branch  of  teaching,  and  then  for  tw'o  years  Miss 
Keller  attended  the  Wright- Humason  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  New  York,  where  her  training  in  lip- 
reading  was  perfected. 

The  girl's  thirst  for  knowledge  was  insatiable, 
and  particularly  was  she  interested  in  literature. 
She  soon  knew  whole  passages  of  Tennyson  and 
other  poets,  and  these  she  could  repeat  vocally  with 
real  emphasis  and  feeling,  so  that  often  her  listeners 
were  moved  to  tears.  After  receiving  a  thoroughly 
sound  groundwork  of  education  in  all  subjects, 
Helen  Keller,  accompanied  of  course  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  proceeded  to  the  Cambridge  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  preparatory  to  entering  Radcliffe 
College,  where  she  determined  to  work  for  a  degree. 
At  both  the  school  and  the  college  Miss  Sullivan 
sat  by  her  pupil's  side,  repeating  upon  the  girl's 
fingers  the  lessons  that  were  given,  and  never  once 
was  any  difficulty  experienced.  Of  all  the  pupils, 
Miss  Keller  was  the  quickest  to  grasp  a  point,  and 
at  the  examinations  she  x^assed  with"  the  highest 
success  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  English  litera- 
ture and  history,  mathematics,  and  art,  receiving 
honours  in  German  and  English.  '  The  examinations 
lasted  nine  hours,  and  the  blind  girl  received  no 
advantages  or  favouritism.  She  had  the  questions 
read  to  her,  and  then  gave  her  answers  upon  the 
typewriter  in  the  specified  time  allowed  to  other 
pupils.  Her  method  of  studying  art,  in  which  she 
came  to  take  a  keen  interest,  was  to  visit  the 
galleries,  and,  perched  upon  steps,  to  pass  her  fingers 
lightly  over  the  statuary.  In  1893  she  was  taken 
to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  there  the 
various  treasures — jewels,  bronzes,  Oriental  worlc, 
&c. — were  placed  in  her  fingers  so  that  she  might 
understand  their  form  and  nature.  Even  in  in- 
strumental music  Helen  Keller  has  come  to  take  a 
delight,  for,  although  she  is  quite  deaf,  so  sensitive 
are  her  nerves  that  she  appreciates  the  relative 
value  of  the  sounds  by  the  vibration,  and  has 
been  able  to  understand  the  various  styles  of  the 
leading  composers. 

Many  prominent  men  have  been  interested  in  the 
young  girl's  case,  and  she  has  numbered  among  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Whittier,  Dr  Everett  Hale,  Mark 
Twain,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  William  Dean 
Howells.  At  the  present  time  she  is  completing 
her  studies  ;  but  already  she  has  a  profound  know- 


ledge  of  men  and  things,  of  modern  and  classical 
learning  ;  and  a  new  book  whicli  she  has  written 
on  Optimism,  setting  forth  her  philosophy  of  life,  is 
"  even  a  greater  proof  than  her  autobiography  of  the 
poAver  of  her  intellect  and  her  determined  energy. 

Helen  Keller's  case  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  human 
nature,  and  a  proof  that  there  are  no  disadvantages 
of  matter  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  mind.  In 
no  study,  save  music  and  tho  drama,  is  she  one  whit 
behind  people  who  can  see,  and  even  of  those  things 
she  has  a  very  thorough  grasp  and  ajjpreciation.  Of 
course,  she  has  had  the  advantage  of  personal  and 
individual  tuition,  necessitating  infinite  patience  ; 
but  even  with  these  it  might  have  seemed  an  utter 
impossibility  ever  to  break  through  the  prison  walls 
from  within  or  without,  as  Dr  Watson,  himself 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  declared  less  than  a 
century  ago. 

Without  seeking  to  minimise  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  credit  for  skill  and  patience  and  in- 
genuity due  to  Helen  Keller's  instructors,  we  must 
recognise  that  they  owe  a  vast  deal  to  Dr  Howe, 
a  former  manager  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Boston.  It  was  Dr  Howe  who  first  showed  the 
possibilities  that  lay  before  a  blind  deaf-mute,  and 
his  training  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  perhaps  a 
greater  triumph  than  even  Helen  Keller's  case, 
seeing  that  not  only  was  there  no  earlier  case  of 
success  for  incentive  and  encouragement,  but  all 
precedent  and  opinion  was  dead  against  him.  Before 
we  give  some  account  of  how  Dr  Howe  enabled 
this  afflicted  girl  to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world,  it  will  be  interesting  to  refer  to  two  earlier 
cases  of  blind  deaf-mutes.  The  first  known  'in- 
stance, though  undoubtedly  there  must  have  been 
others  unrecorded,  is  that  of  Hannah  Lamb,  who 
lived  at  Burleigh  Street  in  the  Strand,  London. 
Her  story,  told  in  a  few  lines  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  November  1808,  is  terribly  tragic. 
No  attempt  whatever  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
enable  her  to  communicate  with  others  ;  and  when 
nine  years  of  age  she  appears  to  have  left  her  bed 
one  night  to  sit  by  the  fireside  while  her  mother 
was  out  of  the  room,  and  a  red-hot  cinder,  falling 
from  the  grate,  set  fire  to  her  clothes.  She  was 
terribly  burned,  and  four  hours  later  died  from  her 
injuries.  The  ue.xt  case  we  find  is  that  of  James 
Mitchell,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  of 
Ardelach,  Inverness.  He  came  before  the  notice  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  distinguished  surgeon,  in 
1808,  when  his  father  brought  him  to  London  to 
see  if  his  eyes  could  be  operated  upon.     The  lad 


was  tlieii  tliirteeii  years  of  age,  and  altliongli  to  all 
intents  and  x^urposes  blind,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  strong  light.  This  was  ascertained  from 
the  fact  that  he  used  to  retire  to  an  outhouse  or 
room,  and  closing  the  doors  and  shutters,  would 
place  his  eye  at  any  small  opening  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  pierced 
the  tympanum  of  each  ear,  but  without  result,  and 
two  years  later  the  right  eye  was  operated  upon, 
with  indications  tliat  further  iise  of  the  needle 
might  have  resulted  in  the  eyes  being  rendered 
comparatively  useful.  But  unfortunately  the  boy's 
father  died  at  this  neriod.  and  the  lad  returned 
to  Scotland  without  undergoing  any  further 
operation. 

Mitchell's  sense  of  smell  was  very  acute,  and  if  a. 
stranger  entered,  however  quietly,  the  room  whera 
he  was  sitting,  James  could  detect  the  visitor'^ 
presence,  and  locate  him  quickly  b}''  the  scent.  He 
Avould  then  examine  the  stranger,  and  get  an  im- 
pression from  the  sense  of  touch.  The  boy  appears- 
to  have  obtained  considerable  pleasure  from  the 
vibration  caused  by  striking  his  teeth  with  metal, 
and  he  would  pften  sit  for  liours  with  a  bunch  of 
keys,  testing  each  key  in  succession,  and  evidently 
delighting  in  the  varied  vibrations.  No  serious- 
attempt  to  communicate  with  him  or  to  enable 
him  to  communicate  with  others  seems  to  have  been 
made,  although  his  mother  and  sister  developed  a 
very  rude  and  elementary  method  of  indicating  to- 
him  by  touch  and  action  what  they  wished  him  to 
know.  Thus,  to  signify  approbation  the  boj'^s  head 
or  back  was  patted  gently,  and  if  this  were  with- 
held he  seems  to  have  known  that  his  friends  were 
displeased.  Once  when  his  mother  went  aAvay  from 
home  for  a  time,  his  sister  was  able  to  tell  him  how 
long  the  parent  would  be  absent  b}^  jolacing  his 
head  upon  a  pillow  once  for  each  night  she  would 
be  away.  There  being  no  method  of  communicating 
freely  with  him,  it  was  of  course  impossible  ever 
to  teach  him  religious  truths  ;  but  he  accompanied 
the  family  to  church,  and  was  habitually  present 
at  family  prayers  and  behaved  reverently,  kneeling 
when  the  others  knelt.  Shortly  after  his  father's 
death  a  minister  happened  to  be  staying  in  the 
house,  and  on  Sunday  evening  James  j)ointed  to  his 
father's  Bible,  and  signified  by  his  action  that  the 
family  should  kneel.  Exactly  how  much  may  be 
inferred  from  this  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  James  had  any 
notion  of  the  existence  of  beings  superior  to  himself. 


The  case  of  Laura  Bridgmaii  is  remarkable  in. 
more  ways  than  one  ;  for  not  only  was  she  the  first 
blind  deaf-mute  to  have  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world  opened  to  her,  but  she  was  a 
most  unpromising  subject  with  which  to  commence 
such  an  experiment.  Laura  Bridgman  was  a 
weakly  infant  from  the  first ;  but  just  before  she 
was  two  years  of  age  she  had  a  serious  illness  that 
prostrated  her,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing.  When 
at  last,  after  two  years  of  illness  and  convalescence, 
she  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  all 
day,  it  was  discovered  ■un.th  dismay  that  not  only 
sight  and  hearing  were  gone  for  ever,  but  that  her 
sense  of  smell  was  also  destroyed  and  her  taste 
much  blunted.  The  poor  child  was  thus  left  with 
only  one  sense — that  of  touch — possibly  a  unique 
case  in  the  history  of  humanity.  He  must  have 
been*a  bold  man  who  saw  possibilities  in  a  creature 
so  handicapped.  '  What  a  situation  was  hers  I ' 
wrote  Dr  Howe.  '  The  darkness  and  silence  of  tlie 
tomb  were  around  her  ;  no  mother's  smile  cttlled 
forth  her  answering  smile  ;  no  father's  voice  taught 
her  to  imitate  his  sounds.  Brothers  and  sisters  were 
but  forms  of  matter  which  resisted  her  touch,  but 
Avhich  differed  not  from  the  furniture,  save  in 
\\'armth  and  in  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  not 
even  in  these  respects  from  the  dog  and  tlie  cat.' 
Charles  Dickens,  who  in  his  American  Notes  has 
made  her  early  history  familiar,  has  graphically 
described  her  as  'built  up,  as  it  were,  iu  a  marble 
cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light  or  particle  of 
sound  ;  with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping  through 
a  chink  in  the  wall  beckoning  to  some  good  man 
for  help,  that  an  immortal  soul  might  be  awakened.' 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  learning  how  her  educa- 
tion was  commenced  can  read  the  story  in  American 
Notes.  Instead  of  continuing  and  developing  the 
language  of  signs  which  Laura  had  commenced  for 
lierself,  Dr  Howe  determined  to  attemjit  to  im^^art 
to  her  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabetic  language  in 
general  use.  Common  objects  such  as  knives,  forks, 
keys,  &c.  were  taken,  and  upon  them  were  pasted 
labels  with  their  names  in  raised  letters.  Then  the 
labels  were  detached,  and  after  a  time  the  blind 
girl  was  able  to  select  the  right  label  and  place  it 
upon  its  corresponding  object.  Next  the  individual 
letters  of  each  word  were  separated,  and  Laura 
learnt  to  build  up  the  names  of  things  placed  in 
her  hands.  '  Now  the  truth  began  to  flash  upon 
her,'  says  Dr  Howe,  '  her  intellect  began  to  work  ; 
she  perceived  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  she 


could  herself  make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was 
in  her  own  mind.  It  was  no  longer  a  dog  or  a 
jDarrot ;  it  was  an  immortal  s^oirit  seizing  upon  a 
new  link  of  union  with  other  spirits.  I  could 
almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth 
dawned  upon  her  mind  and  spread  its  light  to  her 
countenance.  I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle  was 
overcome,  and  that  henceforward  nothing  but 
patient  and  persevering,  but  plain  and  straight- 
forward, efforts  were  to  be  used.'  After  a  year  of 
training  she  was  able  to  converse  fluently  with  the 
other  blind  children  of  the  institiition,  they  seeing 
her  hands  and  she  feeling  theirs  as  the  letters 
and  words  rapidly  succeeded  one  another.  Before 
long  she  was  seen  to  soliloquise  in  the  finger- 
language,  and  when  her  sleep  was  disturbed  by 
dreams  she  would  express  her  thoughts  in  the  same 
way,  just  as  the  ordinary  person  murmurs  or  mutters 
indistinctly  in  broken  sleep.  The  sense  of  touch 
was  so  exquisite  that  she  coudd  tell  of  the  approach 
of  people  in  the  corridors  merely  by  stretching  her 
fingers  out  before  her ;  and  if  she  once  passed  her 
hand  over  any  individual  she  was  always  able  to  re- 
cognise the  person  in  a  moment,  even  after  a  long 
interval.  Laura  Bridgman  soon  developed  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  Thus,  when  her  teacher  told  her 
that  the  blacksmith  made  nails,  she  laughingly  held 
up  her  hands  and  asked  if  he  made  the  finger-nails. 

One  or  two  anecdotes  will  show  the  difficiilty  of 
imparting  ideas  to  a  person  so  afflicted.  They  are 
taken  from  the  diary  of  a  lady  under  whose  tuition 
Laura  was  placed  by  Dr  Howe  : 

'At  eleven,  gave  her  for  a  writing-lesson  the 
story  I  read  to  her  on  Friday  noon.  She  said  at 
first  she  could  not  remember  it,  because  it  was 
long  ago  that  I  read  it ;  but  she  did  very  well. 
After  writing  it  she  said,  "  Is  this  truth  ? "  Told 
her  I  thought  it  was  not.  "  Is  it  a  lie  ? "  Tried  to 
make  her  understand  that  it  was  not  wrong  to 
write  it ;  but  I  doubt  if  I  succeeded  entirely. 
When  writing  she  spelled  the  word  "bureau" 
wrong,  and  then  I  asked  why ;  she  said,  "  I  was 
very  unrememhered."  She  knows  the  word  "for- 
getful," but  wished  to  try  to  make  one,  and  after 
she  had  done  so  she  turned  to  me  for  approbation. 

'When  I  went  to  Laura  after  the  recess  she 
said,  ''  I  was  very  much  frightened."  "  Why  1 " 
"  I  thought  I  felt  some  one  make  a  great  noise, 
and  I  trembled,  and  my  heart  beat  very  quick." 
She  asked  me  if  I  knew  any  crazzy  persons, 
then  altered  it  to  craxy,  then  to  crazy.  I  asked 
her    who    gave    her    the    new    word   crazy.      She 


said,  "Lurena  told  me  about  crazy  persons,  ana 
said  slie  was  once  crazy.  Wliat  is  crazy  ? " 
I  told  her  that  crazy  persons  could  not  think 
what  they  were  doing,  and  attempted  to 
change  the  subject ;  but  she  immediately  re- 
turned to  it,  and  repeated  the  question,  "Have- 
you  seen  crazy  people  ? "  I  told  her  that  I 
saw  a  crazy  woman  walking  about,  and  she  said, 
"  Why  did  she  walk  ?  How  could  she  think  to 
walk  ? "  [The  imperfection  of  the  teacher's  de- 
finition had  evidently  occurred  to  the  girl.]  I  told 
her  they  were  sometimes  sick,  and  became  crazy  ; 
she  said,  "  Who  will  take  care  of  me  if  I  am  crazy  ? " 
I  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  she  would  not  be 
crazy.  She  replied,  "I  said  if."'  This  conversation 
was  interesting  as  j^roving,  what  had  been  disputed, 
that  she  had  a  correct  conception  of  the  idea  which 
the  word  if  suggested. 

One  day  Laura  was  left  in  the  library  while  her 
teacher  went  to  church,  and  on  the  latter's  return 
the  girl  appeared  very  much  fatigued.  Inquiry 
revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  found  a  Latin  book 
printed  in  raised  letters,  and  had  puzzled  over  it 
for  hours.  Hitherto  she  knew  nothing  of  foreign 
languages,  and  the  fact  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand a  single  word  in  the  book  had  worried  her 
exceedingly.  It  was  explained  to  h^^r  that  different 
nations  used  different  languages,  and  she  Avas  very 
pleased  when  her  instructor  taught  her  a  few  words 
of  French  and  Latin. 

Laura  Bridgman  never  attained  to  the  culture  of 
Helen  Keller ;  but  she  became  as  accomplished  as 
the  average  young  lady,  studied  geography,  liistory, 
mathematics,  &c.,  and  finally  was  able  to  think 
deeply  on  religious  and  other  subjects.  Her  case 
became  known  to  prominent  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  with  many  of  whom  she  corresjjonded, 
her  handwriting  being  clear  and  legible.  After  the 
completion  of  her  own  education,  she  herself  became 
a  useful  teacher  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  further  instances  of 
blind  deaf-mutes  being  given  here  ;  but  in  the 
three  cases  of  James  Mitchell,  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  Helen  Keller  we  have  the  whole  history  of 
tlie  education  of  these  sadly  afflicted  members  of 
society.  If  the  Aljbe  de  I'Epee  was  the  first  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  a  system  of  finger-language 
for  blind  deaf-mutes,  it  was  Dr  Howe  who  first 
showed  how  real  those  nossibilities  were,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  perfection  of  training  by 
which  Helen  Keller  has  benefited,  and  which  has 
placed  her  educationally  and  intellectually  on  a 
level  with  those  who  have  the  use  of  all  their 
faculties. 


Is  ifwiot  strang-e  that  cripples  and 
Invalids  should  supply  humanity  -witt 
Its  best  lessons  in  patience  and  gooc 
cheer? 

The  sight  of  one  sightless  -will  stir 
even  the  hardest  heart  to  some  sort  ol 
pity  and  v/111  breed  even  in  the  rough- 
est nature  some  degre'e  of  respect  anc 
■ympathy.  Of  all  physical  misfortunes 
this  seems  generally  to  be  looked  upor 
as  the  greatest. 

And.  yet,  the  attitude  of  the  blin< 
toward  life  is,  on  the  whole,  so  cheer 
ful  and  happy  that  one  might  not  real 
ly  be  blamed  for  wishing  once  in  i 
while  that  more  men  and  women  migh 
be  deprived  of  sight. 

There  is  Helen  Keller — deaf  an( 
-dumb  and  blind — who  writes  a  bool 
on  "OptlmUsm,"  telling  us  physicall; 
more  favored  ones  how  to  cheerfull: 
fcear  our  Utttle  woes. 

There  Is  the  young  woman  now  In 
■*  Philadelphia  school  for  the  blind, 
jSvho.  Bljfhtless  from  early  childhood 
pvho,  havln;g  passionately  devoted  her- 
self for  the  last  10  years  to  the  studj 
tlof  the  piano  and  become  remarkably 
^roficiiint,  had  her  right  arm  taken 
icff  in  a  railroad  accident. 

You  who  whine  and,  want  to  die  at 
JBvery  little  misfortune — do  you  think 
[the  must  have  despaired  to  the  last 
Iflegree? 


Well,  she  didn't. 

Flere  is  what  she  said  when  she  came 
Sback  from   tlie  hospital: 

"I  do  not  intend  to  gixe  up  after  all 
imy  efforts.  There  are  piany  musical 
porapositionre  written  for  the  left  hand 
plone,  and  they  include  music  of  all 
jnoods,  I  should  think.  Then  for  the 
(organ  I  will  have  the  aid  of  my  feet. 

"I  intend  to  teach  music,  as  I  have 
idone  off  and  on  since  1  was  13  years 
old.  Besides  that  1  laave  literature, 
in  which  I  have  been  interested  all 
my  life.  I  find  it  hard  to  read  with 
my  left  hand,  though,  as  I  always 
Used  my  right. 

"I  hav«  felt  so  little  pain  from,  the 
iaccident  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  fully  realize  my  loss.  I  did  not 
know  I  had  lost  my  arm  for  a  day 
or  two  after  it  happened.,  when  some- 
one  tolxl   me." 

Here  is  a  lesson  in  sublime  courage 
that  could  come  only  from  one  who 
has  schooled  herself  to  bear  afflictions 
greater  tlian  ordinary  man  or  woman 
could  stand. 

To  those  who  have   sight   the   accom- 
plishments   of   the    blind    would    appear 
as   fairy   tales   vs^ere   they   not   material-  ; 
.ly    evidenced    in    such    an    endless    sue-  I 
cession     of     achievements.       But     when 
the    next     most       valuable     among-    our 
physical    equipments,     the    rijht     hand. 
Aa    taket    away,    this    blind    ^jrl-    with  \ 
Ian    indomitable    will    and    sweet    cheerj 
changes  the  whole  plan   of  her  life  as 
it   were,   and   sets   out   hopefully   to   ac-l] 
compllsh     whai     s.eins    nn     rdmo.H     su-i^ 
perhuman  task.  j 

She  will  succeed.  Sli"  will  be  liapP5| 
in  all  the  stages  of  her  success.  Anyj 
oTie  can  succeed  in  anything  who  wilj 
put    into    the    undertaking    such    courJ, 


age,  such  Intensity  of  purpose,  such 
relentless  will  power,  and  such  cheer- 
ful hope. 

Most  of  us  have  so  many  blessings 
'that  we  cannot  inventory  them.  Only 
its  loss  reminds  one  now  and  then. 
And  ordinarily  we  All  our  vicinity 
with  moans  and  wails,  forgetting  the 
wealth  of  blessings  that  are  left  us. 

Such  hope  and  courage  and  cheer 
as  this  blind,  maimed  girl  shows  are 
almost  worth  the  loss  of  sight  and  arm 
to  anyone. 

In  her  direct  affliction  she  is  to  be 
envied.  Though  the  road  that  has 
led  her  to  it  is  hard,  she  has  found 
the  fount  of  true  content. — News.     ^^ 


THE   STORY  OF  MY   LIFE. 

No  human  document  in  recent  years  has 
made  a  stronger  appeal  than  Helen  Keller's 
autobiography.  It  is  in  reality  the  story  of 
the  development  of  a  human  soul,— the 
account  of  the  transformation  of  the  shut-in 
mind  into  mature  womanhood,  after  the 
surmounting  of  what  seemed  impassible 
barriers.  Left  dumb  and  blind  by  a  mys- 
terious illness  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months,  this  Tuseumbia  (A.la.)  girl  has 
learned  to  communicate  with  her  friends,  to 
read,  to  "see"  objects  by  means  of  her 
•fingers'  tips,  to  speak  not  only  E  igl  ish,  but 
(French  and  German  as  well,  and  to  write 
not  only  her  own  biography,  but  a  book  on 
optimism,  which  has  compared  fa^^rably 
with  the  writings  of  men  and  women  pos- 
sessed of  all  their  senses.  It  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  book  before  us  has 
been  translated  into  seven  languages,  for 
Helen  Keller  has  become  a  character  of  in- 
ternational .interest.  She  has  an  acquaint- 
ance with  public  men  which  any  one  might 
envy,  yet  no  one  will  begrudge  her  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  afflicted  young  woman 
has  received. 

Dr.  Sa'ijuel  G.  Howe,  the  pioneer  educa- 
tor of  blind  deaf  mutes,  is  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  which  Helen 
Keller  has  made,  for  it  was  Dr.  Howe's  ex- 
periments with  Laura  Bridgman  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  that 
enabled  the  present  generation  of  unfort- 
unates to  enjoy  such  advantages  as  they 
now  receive.  But  it  is  to  Miss  SuHlvan, 
Helen's  devoted  teacher  for  the  past  se\  en- 
teen  years,  that  this  young  Kadeliffe  gradu- 
ate is  indebted  for  the  wonderful  progress 
which  she  has  made.  Miss  Sullivan  began 
where  Dr.  Howe  left  off.  By  experiment 
she  came  upon  the  practical  way— the  nat- 
ural method — it  teaching  language  to  the 
blind  deaf  mutes.  All  day  iong,  in  play-time 
and  work-time.  Miss  Sullivan  patiently  kept 
spelling  words    into  her  pupil's  han  d,  and 


thas  Helen  Keller  absorbed  words.  All  of 
the  details  of  the  work  of  enlightening  the 
imprisoned  mind  and  soul  are  set  forth  in 
the  book  before  us.  First,  there  is  Helen 
Keller's  own  story — a  revised  account  of 
her  life,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal ;  then  extracts  from 
her  letters,  many  of  tbem  being  to  noted  per- 
sons; and,  finally,  a  supplementary  account 
of  her  life  and  education  edited  by  John  Al- 
bert Macy.  The  general  reader  will  at  once 
become  engrossed  in  Helenlveller'sowu  nar- 
rative; the  student,  pedagogue  and  scientist 
will  not  fail  to  study  the  letters  and  educa- 
tional data. 

It  was  twenty-four  years  ago  last  June 
that  the  subject  of  the  sketch  was  born, 
and  since  the  book  was  written  she  has 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College.  The 
events  which  occurred  between  those  two 
landmarks  in  her  marvelous  career  are  set 
forth  in  Helen's  own  words.  She  even  re- 
members the  ill-fated  illness  which  de- 
prived her  of  her  sight  and  hearing,  at  a 
time  when  she  was  just  learning  to  talk. 
Her  childish  doings  fill  several  pages. 
Meanwhile  her  desire  to  express  herself 
grew,  but  it  was  not  until  her  mother  read 
of  the  account  of  Laura  Bridgman  in  Dick- 
ens' "American  Notes,"  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  a  way  to  reach 
the  shut-in  mind.  First  Helen  was 
taken  to  Baltimore,  and  there  was  ad- 
vised to  consult  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  of  Washington.  The  latter  be- 
came one  of  her  life-long  friends, 
and  at  his  suggestion  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Perkins  Institution  of  this 
city  which  resulted  in  the  sending  of  Miss 
Sullivan  to  the  A.labama  town.  Helen 
was  then  nearly  seven  years  old.  Her  deep 
gratitude  to  Miss  Sullivan  permeates  her 
autobiography.  The  next  important  event 
in  her  life  was  her  visit  to  Boston  in  1S88, 
which  led  her  to  call  the  Hub,  "  the  City  of 
Kind  Hearts."  Two  years  later  she  learned 
to  speak,  thanks  to  the  method  devised  by 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  of  this  city.  In  18t>3  uncon- 
scious plagiarism  of  Margaret  T.  Canby's 


story,  "  The  Frost  Fairies,"  which  Helen 
wrote  in  substance  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Frost  King,"  darkened  her  young  life  for^ 
a  while.  Later  she  visited  the  World's* 
Fair  at  Chicago,  having  been  accorded  the] 
privilege  of  feeling  of  the  exhibits.  Thenl 
the  desire  to  go  to  college  overpowered  her, 
and  she  fitted  for  Kadeliffe,  passed  the 
examinations  (no  easy  task,  considering  her 
affliction),  and  entered  upon  her  college  ca- 
reer, only  to  soon  discover  that  "college 
was  not  quite  the  romantic  lyceum  I  had 
imagined."  Among  the  disadvantages  she 
discovered  was  the  lack  of  time;  she  found 
little  or  no  opportunity  "  to  commune  with 
one's  thoughts.  One  goes  to  college  to 
learn,  not  to  think,"  according  to  her  sopho- 
moric  idea  of  things.  It  is  at  Kadeliffe  that 
we  leave  her,  although  she  has  written  ad- 
ditional chapters  on  her  literary  tastes  and 
her  personal  friendships.  "  The  Story  of 
-    -—   >.  :„„„Q  of  <.|ip  hooks  that  no  one 
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The  story  of  no  human  life  has  heen  written  that 
ought  to  signify  so  much  to  a  teacher  as  "The  Story 
of  My  Life/'  hy  Helen  Keller,  ATith  her  letters  of  fif- 
teen years,  and  an  account  of  her  education  by  John 
Albert  Macy  and  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan.  Her 
education  to  a  point  where  she  could  graduate  from 
Harvard  (Radcliffe)  with  honors,  despite  her  limita- 
tions, is  in  itself  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  times, 
and  her  acquaintances,  in  number,  character, 
and  closeness  of  fellowship  and  sympathy,  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  woman  of  her  years.  The 
teacher  deserves  the  pity  of  the  world  who  can  read 
this  book  and  not  be  a  nobler  and  more  successful 
teacher.  This  charming  story  of  the  unfolding  of  a 
mind  limited  by  the  absence  of  all  ordinary  avenues 
of  learning  is  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  by  way 
of  inspiration  to  a  teacher  as  any  amount  of  theoriz- 
ing about  minds  with  no  appreciable  limitations  and 
ready-made  methods  of  dealing  with  minds  that 
ought  to  need  relatively  little  assistance.  AVhen  will 
such  a  book  be  in  every  teacher's  reading  circle,  and 
purchased  by  every  school  board  for  every  teacher's 
desk  ? 
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Helen  Keller's  Plea 

Famous  Blind  Girl  Speaks  for  Others  Afflicted* 


Asks  That  Those  Stricken  Be  Given  an  Opportunity 
[.^     ^  ^    ^        to  Earn  their  own  Living^ 

Reprinted  from  the  "Washington  Star.' 

Helen  Keller,  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  modern  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  eduction,  who  almost  from  birth  has  been  blind  and  deaf 
yet  who  has  passed  with  the  highest  honors  nearly  through  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, has  entered  the  lists  to  appeal  for  help  for  the  blind  family  of  which 
she  is  a  member.  She  does  not  ask  for  them  alms,  but  that  they  be  taught 
self-supporting  trades  or  professions,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  burden 
on  the  community  and  a  sorrow  to  themselves,  they  may  be  happy  in  the 
ability  to  earn  their  own  livings  and  content  that  they  are  useful  members 
of  the  social  scheme.     In  a  recent  address  on  the  subject  Miss  Keller  said :  i 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  gives  us  another  opportunity  to 
discuss  among  ourselves  and  to  present  to  the  public  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  adult  blind,  and  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunit  y. 

This  question  of  helping  the  blind  to  support  themselves  has   been  near 
to  my  heart  for  many  years,  since  long  before  the  formation  of  this  society. 
All  I  have  learned  on  the  subject  in  the  books    I  have  read  I  have    stored 
up  in  my  mind  against  the  day  when  I  should  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the  use 
of  my  blind  fellows.      That  day  has  come. 

It  is  true  I  am  still  an  undergraduate  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  study 
the  problems  of  the  blind  so  deeply  as  I  will  some  day.  I  have  however, 
thought  about  these  probems,  and  I  know  that  the  time  is  ripe,  nay,  has 
long  been  ripe,  to    provide  for  the  adult   blind  the  means  of  self-support. 

The  blind  are  in  three  classes:  first,  blind  children  who  need  a  com- 
mon school  education;  second,  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  ,who  need  to  be 
tenderly  cared  for;  third,  the  able-bodied  blind,  who  ougiit  to  work. 

For  the  third  class,  healthy  adult  blind  nothing  adequate  has  been 
done.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  and  read  books.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  by  other  people.  They  want  to 
work  and  support  themselves.  The  betterment  of  this  class  is  the  object 
of  our  association.  We  ask  that  the  adult  blind  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  earn  their  own  living.  We  do  not  approve  any  system  to  pauperize 
them.  We  are  not  asking  for  them  a  degrading  pension  or  the  abstract 
glories  of  a  higher  education.  We  want  them  apprenticed  to  trade, 
and  we  want  some  organized  method  of  helping  them  to  positions  after 
they  have  learned  these  trades. 


Consider  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  their  own  point  of  view.  What  sort  of  citizens  are 
they  now?  They  are  a  public  or  a  private  burden,  a  bad  debt,  an  object  of 
pitying-  charity,  an  economic  loss.  What  we  ask  for  them  in  the  name  of 
christian  philanthropy,  we  ask  equally  on  the  ground  of  economic  good 
sense.  At  present  the  adult  blind  form  a  large  class  who  are  unremuner- 
ative   and    unprofitable. 

Such  they  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  thoughtful  citizen.  What 
are  they  from  their  point  of   view? 

Not  merely  are  they  blind — that  can  be  borne — but  they  live  in  idleness 
which  is  the  cruelist,  least  bearable  misery  that  can  be  laid  upon  the 
human  heart.  No  angush  is  keener  than  the  sense  of  helplessness  and 
self  condemnation  which  overwhelms  them  when  they  find  every  avenue  to 
activity  and  usefulness  is  closed  to  them.  If  they  have  been  to  school, 
their  very  education  makes  their  sorrow  keener,  because  they  know  all 
the  more  deeply  what  they  have  lost.  They  sit  with  folded  hands  as  the 
weary  days  drag  by.  They  remember  the  faces  they  used  to  see,  and  ob- 
jects of  delight  which  made  life  good  to  live,  and  above  all  they  dream  of 
work  that  is  more  satisfying  than  all  the  learning,  all  the  pleasures 
gained  by  man,  work  that  unites  the  world  in  friendly  association,  cheers 
solitude  and  is  the  "balm  of  hurt  minds."  They  sit  in  darkness,  think- 
ing with  pain  of  the  past  and  witli  dread  of  the  future  that  promises  no 
alleviation  of  their  suffering.  They  think  until  thej^  can  think  no  more, 
and  some  of  them  become  morbid.  The  monotony  and  lonliness  of  their 
lives  is  conceivable  only  to  those  who  have  similar  deprivations.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  blind  who  are  taught.  Yet  I  used  to  feel 
unhappy  many  times,  because  it  seemed  as  if  my  limitation  would  pre- 
vent me  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  world.  Never  did  my  heart  ache 
more  than  when  I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 
Now  I  have  abundant  work,  and  I  ask  for  no  other  blessedness. 

I  have  talked  with  blind  students  at  tlie  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  I 
remember  the  distress  and  perplexity  with  which  they  considered  how  tliey 
should  shift  for  themselves  when  they  graduated.  Many  of  them  left 
school  only  to  go  back  to  poor,  bare  homes  where  they  could  find  no  means 
of  self-support.  For  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  j-ears  they  live  in  the  midst  of 
refined  surroundings;  they  enjoy  good  books  good  music,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  cultivated  people.  When  their  school  days  are  over,  they  return 
to  homes  and  conditions  which  they  have  outgrown.  The  institutition  that 
has  educated  them  forgets  them,  unless  perchance  they  have  sufficient 
ability  to  fight  their  life-battle  single-handed  and  come  out  victorious. 
Institutions  are  proud  of  successful  graduates. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  failures.  W  hat  benefit  do  the  graduates  who  fail 
in  the  struggle  of  adult  life  derive  from  an  education  which  has  not  been 
of  a  kind  to  be  turned  to  practical  account?  From  an  economic  point  of 
view  has  the  money  invested  in  that  education  been  invested    wisely?     To 


teach  Latin  and  Greek  and  higher  mathematics  to  blind  pupils,  and! 
not  to  teach  them  to  earn  their  bread,  is  to  build  entirely  of  stucco  without 
stone  to  the  walls  or  rafters  to  the  roof.  I  have  received  letters  from  edu- 
cated blind  people,  who  repeat  the  cry  "give  us  work,  or  we  perish,"  and 
their  despair  lies  heavy  on  my  heart.  It  is  difficult  to  get  satisfactory 
statistics  about  the  blind  after  they  graduate  from  institutions  where  they 
received  a  book  education.  It  is  still  harder  to  get  information  about  the 
blind  who  have  lost  their  sight  when  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  existing  insti- 
utions.  But  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  blind  now  sup- 
port themselves.  Mr.  William. B.  Wait  of  the  New  York  institution  for 
the  blind  says  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  blind  population  of 
the  United  States,  even  those  who  have  been  to  schools  for  the  blind  are  self- 
supporting. 

Surely  it  is  only  an  accidental  division  which  has  left  one  side  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  where  Dr.  Howe  placed  it,  and  has  left  the  other 
side  in  the  dark.  In  spirit,  all  aspects  of  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
one,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  Dr.  Howe,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  in  which  we  are  doing  our  little  best.  Indeed 
I  believe  that  long  ago  he  would  have  rendered  our  labors  unnecess  ary.Let 
us  gratefully  and  lovingly  render, in  company  with  those  who  survive  him, 
the  honor  that  is  his  due.  But  since  he  is  dead  and  cannot  lead  us,  let  us 
push  forward,  guided  by  what  light  we  have.  Wisdom  did  not  die  with 
Solomon. 

All  knowledge  about  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  blind  did  not  die 
with  Dr.  Howe.  There  is  much  to  do  which  he  did  i-ot  live  to  achieve, 
or  it  may  even  be,  which  he  had  not  thought  of. 

The  important  fact  remains  that  nothing  of  consequence  has  been  done 
for  the  adult  blind  since  Dr.  Howe's  day.  It  was  he  who  established  a  work- 
shop for  the  blind  in  South  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion, and  that  remains  much  as  he  left  it. 

He  who  is  content  with  what  has  been  done  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
progress. 

UP!  UP!  Something  must  be  done.  We  have  delayed  too  long.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  much  too  long  we  have  delayed,  listen  to  what  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  said  recently  at  the  it^stitution  for  the  blind  in  Bradford, 
England.  Speaking  of  a  time  thirty  years  ago,  he  said:  "The  work- 
house and  the  charity  of   the  passer  by  were  the  only  hope  for  the   blind. 

All  that  has  been  changed.  The  blind  have  been  taught  useful  occu- 
pations, "he  says,  "and  have  been  enabled  in  many  cases  to  earn  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  reproach 
that  a  blind  man  or  woman  should  beg  in  the  streets.  "This  is  the 
change  in  England  in  thirty  years. 

What  shall  we  do? 

There  are  two  things  to  do  which  work  together  and  become  one.  First, 
let  the  state  establish  by  an  adequate  appropriation  an  agency  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind, 


At  the  head  of  it  should  be  a  competent  man,  whose  sole  duty  should 
be  to  study  all  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  engage,  exhibit  the 
work  of  the  blind,  to  advise  and  encourage  them,  and  to  bring  employers 
and  blind  employees  together  without  expense  to  either.  This  bureau 
should  do  for  the  blind  what  is  done  by  the  employment  bureau  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Blind  association  in  England.  To  every  blind  person 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  serve  an  industrial  apprenticeship. 

Suppose  at  the  age  of  thirty  a  man  looses  his  sight,  and  that  means  that 
he  must  give  up  his  work  let  us  say  as  a  salesman  in  a  dry  goods  house. 
He  goes  to  the  nearest  industrial  bureau  for  the  blind.  The  agent  knows 
every  occupation  that  it  is  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  engage  in,  and  he 
tells  this  man  that  the  best  occupation  near  his  home  is  running  a  machine 
of  a  certain  kind.  The  man  then  goes  to  the  industrial  school  for  the  blind 
and  learns  to  run  the  machine;  in  other  words  he  serves  an  apprenticeship 
in  a  free  state  school,  and  incidentally  learns  the  other  things  which  a  blind 
man  must  learn  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  condition  of  his  life; 
that  is,  he  gets  the  experience  of  being  blind.  At  the  end  of  the  apprentice- 
ship the  agent,  knowing  what  he  can  do,  goes  to  the  manufacturer  and  asks 
that  he  give  the  man  a  chance.  The  agent  stands  behind  the  man  during 
his  period  of  probation  until  the  employer  is  convinced  that  his  blind  work- 

i  man  understands  his  business. 

!  Am  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  is  no  untried  experiment.  It  is  being 
done  in  Great  Britain.  Remember  that  to  educate  a  blind  man  so  that  he 
becomes  a  competent  workman  is  no  magical  and  mysterious  process.  A 
blind  man  can  do  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  what  a  person  with 
five  senses  can  do,  minus  what  can  be  done  only  with  the  eye.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  when  a  man  loses  his  sight  he  does  not  know  himself  what 
he  can  do.      He  needs  some  one  of  experience  to  advise  him.  Once  the 

people  learn  what  should  be  done,  we  need  not  fear  that  those  whose  au- 
thority is  law  and  those  whose  authority  is  loving  charity  will  neglect  the 
sacred  duty  to  raise  the  adult  blind  from  dependence  to  self-respecting 
citizenship.  Therefore  I  have  complete  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
our  cause. 

— Star's  Editorial  Comment. 

What  Miss  Keller  recommends  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  the  blind 
is  what  is  being  accomplished  at  the  present  moment  by  the  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Blind  of  this  city.  Although  small  in  comparis- 
on with  what  are  the  hopes  of  Miss  Keller  for  the  future,  this  institution 
is  rapidly  moving  onward  and  the  hopes  of  its  founders  -  that  it  will  e- 
ventually  prove  the  means  of  freeing  from  dependence  upon  charity  the 
great  majority  of  the  blind —  are  well  founded. 


Dear  Reader  :- 

Do  we  presume  too  much  when  we  assume  that  the  read- 
ing" of  this  story  and  Miss  Keller's  appeal  has  awakened  a  *e- 
feire  to  see  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  succeed  in  its  un- 
dertaking-/ If  so,  would  you  not  feel  like  assisting-  us  with 
your  patronag-e  to  the  extent  of  becoming-  a  subscriber  to  a 
monthly  magazine  published  by  us,  upon  the  success  of  which 
we  are  building-  many  hopes  for  the  future. 

Washing-ton  of  all  places  offers  the  best  facilities  for  g-ather- 
ing-  material  of  the  most  interesting-  character,  for  a  house-hold 
periodical,  and  Talks,  Tales  and  Public  Opinion,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  magazine  we  publish  has  already  won  a  place  in 
Htany  homes*;  The  niag'azineUs  only  $1.00  a  year  and  we  appeal 
to  you  to  give  it  a  trial  of  at  least  .three    or   six  months. 

A  samf^le  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

F.  E.  Cleaveland. 
Secretary,  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
1808  H  Street,  N.  W.  [   Washington,  D.  C 


The   Mentor. 
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OCTOBER,  1904. 
Helen  Keller. 

The  story  of  no  human  life  has  been  written  that  ought 
to  signify  so  much  to  a  teacher  as  "The  Story  of  My  Life," 
by  Helen  Keller,  with  her  letters  of  fifteen  years,  and  an 
account  of  her  education  by  John  Albert  Macy  and  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan.  Her  education  to  a  point  where  she 
could  graduate  from  Harvard  (Radcliffe)  with  honors, 
despite  her  limitations,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  marvels  of 
modern  times,  and  her  acquaintances,  in  number,  character, 
and  closeness  of  fellowship  and  sympathy,  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  any  woman  of  her  years.  The  teacher 
deserves  the  pity  of  the  world  who  can  read  this  book  and 
not  be  a  nobler  and  more  successful  teacher.  This  charm- 
ing story  of  the  unfolding  of  a  mind  limited  by  the  absence 
of  all  ordinary  avenues  of  learning  is  worth  a  hundred 
times  as  much  by  way  of  inspiration  to  a  teacher  as  any 
amount  of  theorizing  about  minds  with  no  appreciable 
limitations  and  ready-made  methods  of  dealing  with  minds 
that  ought  to  need  relatively  little  assistance.  When  will 
such  a  book  be  in  every  teacher's  reading  circle,  and 
purchased  by  every  school  board  for  every  teacher's  desk? 
— Primarv  Teacher. 


THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD. 

Helen  Kellar,  the  famous  deaf-bliud  girl,  was 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College,  the  woman's  annex 
to  Harvard  University,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  last  June.  Deprived  of  sight  and  bearing  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  but  gifted  with  a  wonderful 
intellect  and  an  indomitable  will,  this  marvellous  girl 
has  done  what  thousands  of  girls  with  all  their  facul- 
ties could  never  have  done.  She  has  not  only  obtained 
a  command  of  the  English  language  high  above  the 
average  of  ordinary  hearing  persons,  as  her  autobi- 
ography published  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  will 
testify  to,  but  she  has  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  other  foreign  languages. 

She  has  not  only  been  taught  to  speak  distinctly 
but,  most  wonderful  of  all,  to  understand  spoken  lan- 
guage by  lightly  placing  the  tips  of  her  fingers  upon 
the  lips  and  throat  of  the  speaker. 

October  18th  has  been  designated  as  Helen  Kellar 
Day  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  when  Miss  Kellar, 
Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  and  her  mother  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  Exposition. — The  VVashingtonian. 

The  setting  aside  a  special  day  for  this  young  lady 
was  not  only  an  honor  worthily  bestowed,  but  was  an 
object  lesson  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  millions  of 
children  throughout  the  country.  T'le  success  attain- 
ed by  this  young  lady  will  be  pointed  out  by  thousands 
of  parents  as  a  beacon  light  to  their  faltering  offspring. 


GIRIi    GRADUATES' 

An  iiA^uial  s<tudy  of  the  oco 
into  ^laln  Kadoliffe  students  have  gone 
I  jioes'lar  to  answer  the  question,  often 
put,  as  to  the  uses  that  college  girls 
make  of  their  education.  It  is  notable 
that  maiTiage  thus  far  does  not  figure 
extensively  among  these  occupations, 
only  17  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  hav- 
ing entered  wedlock.  But  while  there 
is  life  there  is  hope — if  we  may  assume 
Lthat  college  life  and  ideals  do  not  tend 
;  to  eliminate  a  hope  common  to  girls  in 
general.  Since  a  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  liadcliffe  alumnae  is 
still  under  25  years  old  there  seems 
good  reason  to  look  for  better  things. 
It  appears  that  fully  one-third  do  not 
have  to  earn  their  living  after  gradua- 
Vtion.  But  the  fact  that  something  like 
|50  per  cent,  have  entered  "gainful  oc- 
*cupations"  suggests  the  usefulness  of  a 
college  course  for  those  who  expect  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world. 
There  is  naturally  a  large  proportion  of, 
teachers.  Ten  Radcliffc  graduates  holdi* 
appointments  in  colleges,  t^vor'are  at  the; 
head  of  private  schools,  many  are  set-1 
tied  in  secondary  and  elementary; 
schools  in  New  England  and  elsowhereJ 
Some  have  gone  far  over  seas  to  teach  j 
three  or  four  are  in  the  riiiliiipincs,  anti- 
one  is  at  the  Huguenot  Seminary  at 
Wellington,  (.ape  Colony.        ^ 

Some  of  the  graduates  have  marked 

out  new  linos  of  work  for  themselves: 

One  has  found  a  held  in  the  care  and 

(j  cataloguing  of  i)horographs  at  the  Fog^ 

Museum  of  Art  at  Harvard  University, 

another  has  entered  upon   a   life  work 

:  in   the   discovery   of  variable   stars   by 

Icomparlug    photograpliic    negatives    at 

I  the  Harvard  astronomical  observatorj'. 

Still     another,     collabnratiug     with     a 


.voune,   woman   who   is   not  a   graduate,, 
h:)s   started   a    •"laboratory   kitehea"   in  ■ 
Boston  -^vith  scientific  liakin.u,  and  this 
has    hjil   to    the    oj^taVilisliineiit    of   two 
11  uiqiie  rest  auranti--. 

Thei'o  is  ah-eady  what  luii^Ut  be 
called  "a  liadcliffe  sehool'"  in  literati.ire. 
In  the  past  seven  years  Miss  Beiilali 
Marie  Dix  has  brought  out  fonr  novels 
and  A'arious  short  stories,  has  written 
and  iirodueed  one  ]da>'  and  is  collabo- 
ratiu.^'  with  another  Kadcliffe  graduate, 
Miss)  (.'arrie  A.  Harper,  upon  another. 
Miss  .Toeepliiue  Preston  Peabody  is  a 
poet  wlio  has  won  general  recognition 
for  the  line  ynality  (d_'  her  verse,  and 
is  alsii  a  dramaTisi;  of  high  .•haracter. 
Miss  Heloa  Kellar  has  made  a  unique 
reputation  with  her  extraordinary 
"►Story  of  My  Life,"  and  will  doubtless 
sustain  the  reputation  thus,  gained  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Miss  Helen  Leah  ; 
Reed,  the  lirst  literary  graduate  of 
Radeliffe.  has  ^\'i-iT:ten  the.  only  impor- 
tant srudy  of  Kadcliffe  life,  yet  brought 
out  in  the  liekl  of  tictioji,  and  is  well 
known  for  .i  series  of  stories  for  girls 
that  represent  a  distinct  departure. 
Miss  Abbie  Farwell  Brown  has  written 
two  volumes  of  folk-lore  and  fairy 
tales,  i^everal  Kadcliffe  girls  are  in 
the  employ  of  publishing  houses  and 
niaga^'/ines. 

Charity  and  iustituiioiial  work  soe:ns 
to  appeal  to  Eadcliffe  graduates  above 
all  other  occupations.  One  is  assistant 
secretary  of  the  State  Charitable  Aid 
Association  in  New  York,  one  is  head 
worker  at  Hartley  House  in  New  York 
cit.v,  one  directs  the  work  of  the 
Friendly  Aid  House,  connected  with 
All  Souls'  Church  in  New  Y'ork  ;  until 
recently  one  headed  the  Neighborhood 
Settlement  at  (Jreen  Point,  Brooklyn,  j 
conducted  by  tstndeuts  and  teachers  of 
Pratt  Institute  ;  one  is  a  "shim  nurse" 
in  St.  Louis.  A  liadcliffe  graduate, 
]Miss  Ada  Eliot,  succeeded  Mrs.  Ile- 
beet.-;i  Foster  .as  the  "Tombs  Angel"  in 
New  Y'ork.  In  nearly  every  br;1nch  of 
the  Boston  As.soeiated  Chanties  the 
body    of    Kadcliffe    alumnae    is   repre- 


■  .seutoil.  That  ijhilauthropic  work  cshyuld^ 
appeal  so  sti-ougly  to  Radcliffe  gradu- 
ates attests  that  the  head  is  not  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  heart.  Can 
any  college  for  the  other  sex  exhibit 
proportionately  a  hotter  showing  for 
tlie  uses  of  talents  developed  than  is 
represented  in  the  foregoing? 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER    t,     1504.- VOL.  IX., NO.  40. 

I  A.  B.  RYAN,  Peekskill.  N.  7.:  "Who  is  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  a  blind  girl,  which 
begins: 

"'She  Uvea  in  light,  not  sliadow; 
Not  silonce.  but  the  sound 
Which   thrills   the  stars  of  heaven 
And   trembles   from   the   ground  '  7  " 
Tills  is  Richard  Watson  Gilder's  poem  on 
Helen   Keller—"  Of  One  Who   Neither  Sees 
Nor  Hears."     It    is   given    in    Mr.   Gilder's 
"  Five  Books  of  Song,"  (The  Century  Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 


BOSTON     HERAiLt) 

Published  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
VOL.  CXVL,  NO.  98. 

THURSDAY,    OCT.    6,    1904. 


"HELEN  KELLER  DAY." 

WORLD'S  FAIR,  OCT  IS— Agents  wanted  ev- 
erywhere for  Miss  Keller's  wonderful  "Auto- 
biography"; big  boom  from  this  on;  reports,  37 
orders  in  4  days,  19  in  2  days;  ladies  sell  rap- 
idly. Write  for  circulars  to  GEO.  M.  SMITH 
&  CO,  .56  Bromfleld  st,  Boston. 


\_vvA_\o  w,\  ervo.oTvV.Trx^'o.xve 


\^Q.\C^eT     \^  .\^0A. 


,  Miss  Keller's  autobiography  has 
been  translated  into  seven  languages, 
and  is   now    being  translated  into  two 
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SaLiurdacy,  October  15.  1904 

At  the  request  of  Superintendent 
Pope  of  the  Model  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  the  World's  Fair,  our  office 
printed  8000 programs  for  the  Helen 
Keller  Day,  which  will  be  on  next 
Tuesday,  the  18th,  in  St.  Louis.  The 
program  is  as  follows : 

Ten  o'clock,  A.M.,  Library  Hall 

1.  Address  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Music  by  Orchestra  from  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Statement  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  of 
Boston,  as  to  her  teaching  Miss  Keller  to 
speak. 

4.  Speech  demonstration  by  the  deaf. 

5.  Address  by  Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller. 

6.  Music  by  the  Blind  Twins  from  Kan- 
sas. 

5.  Address  by  William  Wade,  Oakmont, 

8.  Piano  Solo. 

9  Address  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4  P.M. 

10.  Reception  by  the  Blind  pupils  of 
Missouri,  Dormitory  Hall. 

7:30  P.M. 

11.  Reception  by  the  Deaf  of  St.  Louis. 


•ielen  Keller  and  Her  Teacher,  Miss 
Suirfvan,  En  Route  to  St  Louis. 

WRENTHAM,  Oct  15-Miss  Helen 
Keller,  in  company  with  her  teacher, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan  and  her  friend, 
Mr  John  Albert  Macy,  left  this  morning 
for  the  St  Louis  exposition,  and  will 
leave  Boston  on  the  2  o'clock  train,  ar- 
riving in  St  Louis  Sunday  higlit. 
While  in  St  Louis  they  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  exposition  and  will  be  thi 
personal  guests  of  ir'res  D.  B.  Frances. 

Oct  18  has  been  set  apart  for  a  great 
convention  of  the  tcacheis  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  been 
called  "Helen  Keller  day."  Miss  Keller 
will  be  present  at  two  large  receptions, 
one  in  the  morning,  for  the  4)llnd,  and, 
one  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  deaf.  In 
the  afternbon  she  will  make  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  convention,  and 
will   hold  a  reception   In  the  evening. 


\  j^rx^suaaesim 


BOSTON    EVEXING_TRANSORIPT, 
OCTOBER    17,    1904 

Mis.s  Helen  Keller  has  arrived  In  St.  Louts 
to  attend  \.he  conference  of  superintendents 
of  American  .schools  for  the  deaf,  and  also 
lo  he  present  at  the  exercises  in  honor  of 
"llellen  Keller"  day  at  the  World's  Pair 
on  Oct.  18.  MLss  Keller  Is  the  flr.st  perj;on 
In  whose  honor  a  special  day  ha.s  been  des- 
ignated by  the  world's  fair  management. 


HELElSr     KELIiER, 

Blind  girl,  who  is  In  St.  Louis  to  studpr  the   educational   features  of   the   Fair, 
with   reference    to   the   instruction   of   the   deaf,   dumb   and   blind. 


REMAPKABLE  BUND  GIRL 
GOES  TO  see' THE  BIG  FAIR 

Special  Exercises  to  Be  Held  in  the  Missouri 

Building  Today  Being  "Helen 

Keller  Day." 


ACCOMPANIED  by  her  friend  and  Instructor,  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  girl,  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  "see" 
the  fair. 
She  left  Boston  Saturday  and  arrived  In  the  Fair  city  this  morning.  To- 
morrow is  designated  as  "Helen  Keller  Day,"  and  special  exercises  are  to  be 
held  in  the  Missouri  building.  Miss  Keller  while  at  the  fair  will  study  Its  edu- 
cational features,  and  especially  to  learn  the  progress  made  in  the  depart- 
ment for  instructing  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

Working  exhibits  in  all  these  departments  are  to  be  seen  on  the  ^oun^^^ 
Miss  Mary  E.  Perry  will  entertain  Miss  Keller  while  she  is  In  St.  tibuls. 


I  HELEN  KELLER  STARirFdTf  ^ 
ST.  LOUIS  TO  "SEE"  FAIR 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.,  Oct.  16.— In  a  telegram 
received  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Perry  today, 
word  was  conveyed  that  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler left  Boston  yesterday  morning  for 
St.  Louis  to  "see"  the  fair.  Accom- 
panying Miss  Keller  is  Miss  Anna  Sulli- 
van, who  has  been  the  constant  com- 
panion and  instructor  of  Miss  Keller 
since  the  time  when  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumh#girl  was  given  into  her  care,  while 
ye^pardly  more  than  an  infant. 

jjnss  Keller  comes  to  the  exposition  to 
diudy  Its  educational  features,  and  es- 
pecially to  learn  personally  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  In  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  work- 
ing exhibits  of  which  are  to  be  found  at 
the  fair. 

Tuesday  has  been  designated  as  Hftlen 
Keller  day  at  the  fair,  and  a  special 
pjjogTamme  will  be  given  at  the 
souH»4;nuilding. 


t\^V\?:^C)TO^ 


-VSw 


^e:^\:  =b.  ^v," 


.■^^ 


O^Vo^ex  \^, \^^^, 


Helen  Keller  and  Party 

Departed  This  Noon  for 

the  World's  Fair. 


Wrentham,  Oct.  15. — Miss  Helen 
Keller,  in  company  with  her  friend 
and  teacher.  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan, 
and  John  Albert  Macy,  assistant  edit- 
or of  The  Youth's  Companion,  and 
who  also  edited'  her  recent  book, 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  left  this 
noon  on  the  12:32  train  for  Boston, 
where  they  took  the  2  o'clock  ex- 
press for  St.  Louis.  There  they  will 
be  the  guests  or  the  Wprld's  Fair  and 
will  make  their  stay  at  the  home  of 
President   David   B.   Francis, 

October  18  has  been  set  apart  for  a 
convention  of  the  teachers  and  in- 
structors of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  been 
called  "Helen  Keller  Day."    Miss  Kel- 


'Ter"'wTli  be  present  at  two  large  re- 
ceptions, one  in  tlie  morning  for  the 
blind  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  deaf.  In  the  afternoon  she 
will  make  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  convention  and  will  hold  a  public 
reception  in  the  evening.  j 

■   Miss  Keller  has  just  received  fromi 
Prague  a   copy  of   a  portion   of  herj 
book,   "The   Story  of  My  Life,"   pub- 
lished' in  Bohemia,     The     book     is  a  I 
12    mo.    volume    and      contains      125  j 
pages.     On  the  flyleaf  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  English:     "To  the 
author,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  token  of 
highest  e£>teem,  I  send  a  copy  of  the 
iBohemian    translation.     Josefy   Hum- 
pat  Zermanove." 

The  frontispiece  contains  a  picture 
of  Miss  Keller  with  her  teacher.  Miss 
Sullivan,  with  aa  inscription  in  Bo- 
hemian. Another  picture  represents 
Miss  Keller,  Miss  Sullivan  and  Joseph 
Jefferson. 

Yesterday  Miss  Keller  r§jB^ived  a 
letter  from  Russia  stating  that  t\  ,! 
editor  of  a  magazine  with  a  circu^^,  J 
tion  of  300,000  copies,  was  desirovicij 
of  having  her  book  reprinted  in  Rus- 
sian. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  Miss  Keller  i 
has  been  very  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring an  article  on  "The  Hand," 
which  will  soon  be  published  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  with  a  number  ofj 
new  illustrations  which  have  never! 
before  been  published.  In  the  article 
Miss  Keller  speaks  of  the  wonderful 
collection  of  plaster  casts  belonging 
to  the  late  Lawrence  Hutton.  and] 
her  amusement  when  she  failed  to 
recognize  the  cast  of  her  own  hand. 

Miss  Keller  is  now  in  the  best  of 
health,  the  outdoor  life  which  she  has 
been  leading  since  her  graduation  at 
Radcliffe  has  greatly  improved  her 
and  she  shows  no  traces  of  the  try- 
ing work  at  the  close  of  her  college 
career. 


T^^l^^lJ^V^'  *£--^ 


The  following  is   a  copy  of  Presi- 
dent   Francis's    invitation    to    the    St. 
Louis  Exposition: 
"Dear  Miss  Keller: 

"The  Universal  Exposition  of  St. 
Louis,  1904,  will  be,  above  all  other 
expositions  in  instruction  and  educa- 
tion. Education  is  the  first  depart- 
ment in  the  official  classification,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of: 
expositions  an  entire  building,  located 
in  the  centre  of  all  activities,  is  de- 
voted to  this  class  of  exhibits. 

"In  recognition  of,  your  attainments 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  in  honor 
of  the  successful  work  of  Miss  An- 
nie M.  Sullivan  as  your  teacher,  we 
desire  that  both  of  you,  together  with 
your  mother,  Mrs.  Keller,  be  the 
guests  of  the  exposition  a  week  in, 
October. 

"One  day  in  that  week  will  be 
known  as  'Helen  Keller  Day.' 

"An  international  congress  of  su- 
perintendents and  principals,  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind; 
will  be  called  at  that  time,  and  spe-{ 
cial  programmes  will  be  given  by 
pur  model  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
for  the  blind.   '^- 

"Every  provision  for  your  enter- 
tainment will  be  made. 

"I  should  be  most  happy  to  receive 
y^pur   acceptance  of  this   invitation. 
"VeiT  respectfully  yours, 
"DAVID  B.   FRANCIS, 

"President." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
very  anxious  to  see  Miss  Keller  f 
wrote  to  her  from  London  prior 
his  departure  for  this  country,  desir- 
ing an  interview,  but  other  engage- 
ments prevented  their  meeting.  An- 
other letter  recently  received  by  Miss 
Keller  is  from  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  a  foreign  country 
whose  Queen  was  anxious  to  secure 
V»J)ortrait  of  her. 


HELEX    KELLER    HONORED. 


World's  Fair  Management  Designs  a 
"  Hellen  ReJlei-  "  Day. 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  17. — Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  w-ho  has 
gained  a  national  reputation  through 
her  manner  of  acquiring  an  education 
although  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
has  arrived  here  to  attend  the  con- 
ference of  superintendents  of  Ameri- 
can schools  for  the  deaf  and  also  to 
be  present  at  the  exercises  in  honor 
of  "Hellen  Keller"  day  at  the  world's 
fair  day  on  October  18.  Miss  Keller 
is  the  first  person  in  whose  honor  a 
special  day  has  been  designed  by  the 
world's  fair  management. 


YriSJXv^^VvesVeT.YVevy  V\^L?r\x>9sV\re:. ATLyrror. 


O^^^^er   \^A^c.^, 


"Helen  Day"  at 

the  World's  Fair 

St.  Louis,  Tuesday. — "Helen  day,"  named 
in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller  of 
Boston,  wio,  though  born  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  has  acquired  national  fame  through^ 
her  success  in  acquiring  a  remarkable  ed- 
ucation, and  the  only  person  in  whose! 
honor  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition^ 
company  has  designated  a  special  day,  was' 
celebrated  at  the  World's  Fair  grounds  to- 
day with  exercises  participated  in  by 
prominent  educators  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  American  schools  for  the  deaf, 
in  seeision  here,  suspended  the  regular  or- 
der of  business  in  honor  of  Miss  Keller 
and  took  part  in  the  exercises,  which  were 
held   in   the  hall   of  congresses. 

Prof.  .K  M.  Gallaudet  of  Wasliington,  D. 
C,  presided  afid  introduced  Miss  Keller, 
whose  addroiss  proved  the  feature  of  the 
exercises. 

In  addition  to  her  other  accomplishments 
Miss  Keller  has  learned  to  speak  in  a 
well-modulated  voice  with  unusually  plain 
articulation,  and  her  remarks  aroused 
considerable    enthusiasm. 


w< 


^¥g,T^O^TY^  Lo->(x^cxecL\  VCVX-y.  r\>orve.T-\iLS-?n 


0^\<^^e^  \K,\^C)<A 


A  Remarkable   Celebration  at  the   St 
Louis  World's  Fair. 

St  Louis,  Oct  IS.. — "Helen  Keller 
Day"  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Adams  Keller  of  Boston,  who  though 
born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  ac- 
quired national  fame  through  her  suc- 
cess in  acquiring  a  remarkable  educa- 
tion, and  the  only  person  in  whose 
honor  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion Coiiiiiany  iias  designated  a  special 
day,  was  celebrated  at  the  World's 
Pair  Grounds  today  with  exeni'^^s  par- 
ticipated in  by  prominent  cf'ncators 
of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  fiom  all 
p/trts  of  the  linlted   States. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  super- 
intendents of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  In  session  here,  suspended 
the  regular  order  of  business  In  honor 
of  Miss  Keller  and  took  part  in  the 
exercises  which  were  held  in  the  Hall 
of  Congresses.  Prof  E.  M.  Gallaudot 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  presided  and 
Introduced  Miss  Keller,  whose  ad- 
dress proved  the  feature  of  the  exer- 
cises. In  addition  to  her  other  ac- 
complishments, Miss  Keller  has 
learned  to  .<ipeak  in  a  well  modulated 
voice  with  unusually  plain  articulation 
and  her  remarks  aroused  considerable 
enthu.slasm. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Sarah 
Puller  of  Boston,  Miss  Keller's  per- 
sonal Instructor;  William  Wade  of 
Oakmount,  Penn;  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  War- 
Ixjg  Wilkinson  of  Berkeley,  Oal. 


TUESDAY   EVENING, 
OCTOBER    IS,    1904. 
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Wonderful  Blind  and  Deaf  Young 
Woman  Speaks  to  Throng  at  the 
World's  Faitj  Gathered  to  Observe 
''Helen  Keller  Bay.'' 


PBOJTOTJHCES  IN  CLEAR  T03^       I 
WOEDS  SHI  CANNOT  HEA^, 

-■J 

Dr.  Crallandet  and  Prof.  Bell  Among; 
Noted  Men  Speaking  in  Behalf  ofj 
Those  Deprived  by  Nature  of  Sight 

1     or  Hearing'. 


Thfc  greatest  crowd  tliat  has  ever  sgB,th- 
or«!d  at  the  HaU  of  Congresses  and  in  the 
qua<iTangle  back  of  th«  AdminlsrtratJton 
building  at  the  World's  FaiT>~greater  than 
any  that  met  to  do  honors  to  savaxits  or 
rnen    of   fame   and    weaJth   who    had  com© 


I 


.HI,  ;-.*-'i^>-t««Jteii«SS««St«K*^i.Ti 


/^i"  HeUn  Kellet  and  Her  Teacher^ 
Miss  Sullivan,  Starting  From  Vav^eventer^ 
Place  for  Worlds  Fair 


from  the  f6ur  corners  of  the  Vorld'to  meet' 
and  dellberateu  and  speak—waited  for  and 
greetftd,  Helen  Keller  Tuesday  m'^mintg-. 

It  was  a  crowd  that  the  ha.ll  wa«  a.U 
too  small  to  hold,  thou^'h  ■windows  and 
doors  and  aiales  were  packed.  The  thou- 
sands who  could  g'et  In  packed  themselv«s 
as  closely  as  they  could  stajid;  the  tbou- 
sands  who  c^iild  not  g'et  beyond  the  fiooi- 
strugrgrled,  pu'sh-ed,,  climbed  ledges  and  posts 
and  risked  theSr  necks  and  clothes  In  their 
efforts  to  catch  a  g'ltrapse  .o  the  meet 
maxvelous  of  blind  ajid  deaf  persons. 

An  extra  force  of  Jefferson  Guards  was 
altogether  Inadequate  to  cop«  with  the 
crowd  and  keep  it  in  order.  Their  suard 
Ene  for  the  door  ran  50-  feet  from  the 
portal,  and  still  they  could  Kot  keep  the 
ptwple  in  line,  or  clear  a  passagreway. 
When  Mls3  Keller  finally  came,  escorted 
by  President  Francis  and  accompanied  by 
Miss  Sullivan,  her  tutor,  arwil  Misses  Mary 
and  Laura  Perry,  her  hostessts,  a  detail 
of  Jefferson  G-uards  slo>s>ed  about  her  par- 
ty and  by  main  force  made  a  path  for  her! 
to  the  stag-Q.  It  required  tens  minutes  for 
her  to  2>)  from  the  dotjr  to  her  seat — 1>, 
distance  that  .could  b«  covered  easily  In 
ten  seconds. 

Smiles  Besponsc 
To  IFnlieard  Cheers. 

■  There  were  cheers  and  shouts  for  the 
gu-est  of  the  day — cheers  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler could  Yticyt  hear,  but  of  which  she  was' 
told.  She  smiled  frequently  In  answer  to 
tTienxi 

It  was  10:25  o'clock  when  ML5S  Keller 
reached  the  Hall  of  Cong-resses.  Before 
that  hour  Dr.  E3,  M.  Gailaudet  nsf  "Wasb- 
Ingtou,  D.  C,  had  called  the  audience  to 
order,  and  the  oellefbration  of  Helen  Keller 
Day   was  formally   begun. 

President  Francis  delivered  a  cordial 
speech  of  welcome.  In  whic  hhe  said  he 
was  pleased  to  have  Miss  Keller  at  the 
Fair  because  of  her  accomplishments. 
She  had  said  he  declared  that  a  new 
vocabulary  -would  be  necessary  to  ade- 
quately express  the  beauties  of  the  Ex- 
position; he  felt  that  a  new  vocabulary 
must  be  found  before  words  could  do 
justice  to  Helen  Keller.  He  referred  to 
the  pleasure  he  had  In  meeting  and 
talking  with  Miss  Keller  and  said  she 
undoubtedly  took  a  great  delight  in  talk- 
ing. 

When  this  remark  was  interpreted  to 
Miss  Keller  she.  laughed  heartily. 

Miss  Keller's  speech  followed  that  of 
President  Francis.  She  has  a  good  stage 
presence.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct but  not  loud  and  while  those  in 
the  front'  of  the  house  could  hear  her 
words    it_was_rie£sggai;x_.Jaj:_,£fesldent 


Francis    to    rftpeat    her    speech    for    the 
benefit  of  those  In  the  rear. 

For  the  beneiit  of  the  deaf  peoi>le  who 
were  seated  In  the  rear  of  the  hall,  the 
speech  was  repeated  In  sign  lanffuase  by 
Alvm   Cope. 

Miss    Keller    wore    an    old    rose    suit    of 
chalil,    trimmed    with   white    Insertion    and 
.ruffles.     Her    gloves    were    white    and    her 
large  chiffon  hat  was  trimmed  with  roses. 
She  made  frequent  gestures  as  she  spoke, 
and    when   Miss    Sullivan    told    her    of    the 
I  applause    her    speech    created,    she    smiled 
in    recognition.      She    dad    not    bow. 
When    her   speech    was   finished    she    was 
I  presented  with  a  huge  bouquet  of  American 
I  Beauty  roses.     These  she  held  close  in  her 
arms,    feeling    thek-    beauty    with    her   sen- 
sitive fingers  and  lifting  them   to   her  face 
I  in  keen   enjoyment   of   their  fragrance.  | 

j     Two    little    Indian   girls    from    the    Indian 
school    brought    with    them    an    invitation 
from  the  school.    Miss  Keller  received  them  j 
graciously,    shook    hands    with    them    and ! 
gave  them  each  a  rose  from  her  bouquet. 

An   incident  which   brought    tears   to   the 

eyes  of  everybody  occurred  when  the  Van 

Zant  twi!i«,  Lester  and  Lessey,  of  Parsons, 

Kan.,  S-year-o.d  yellow-halred  boys,  played 

as  a  violiin  duet  one   of  their  o^wn  cxxmpo- 

I  sltions.     As  they   finished  playing  anid    the 

i  audiiCJice     was     applaud. ng,      Miss     Kellor 

!  stepped  over  to  them,  embraced  them    and 

I  kissed  them. 

j     The    closing   speech     was    made     by    Dr. 
'■Waring  Wilkinson  of  Calijfornia.     He  com- 
pared  Miss   Keller   to   the   Shasta   lilly     of 
CaJifornia  because  of  her  puie  whi  e  soul. 
Referring    to    the    materiai    advantages    of 
I  which    she    might    be    sup^wsed    to    be    de- 
I  prived,  he  said   that  if  n  1  material   things 
'were  gone  out  of  the  worKl  and  there  only 
remained  pure  men  and  women  there  would 
remain   that   from  which  a  newr  Jerusalem 
could  be  made. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercl.ses  Miss 
Lottie  Sullivan  of  Colorado  and  Miss  Ruby 
Wright,  both  deaf  and  blind,  -as  Miss  Kel- 
ler Is.  were  brought  forward  and  presented 
to  her.  She  shook  hands  with  tnem  and 
conversed  <vJ-th  them  a  moment  In  the 
touch  langue  and>  gave  thftm  some  of  the 
American  Beauty  roses  which  she  carried. 
There  was  such  a  jam  at  the  door  of 
people  who  wanted  to  see  Miss  Keller  tliat 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  guards 
cU'.. ri'd    thp    way. 

William  Wade  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Grahaan  Bell  of  Wasihington,  and  Dr 
Wilkinson  of  Berkele,  Cal.,  were  the  other 
rpeakcrn. 

This  afternoon  Mias  Kellar  will  be  given 
•  reception  by  the  blind  pupil.s  of  Missouri 
)  1  Dormitory  Hall,  west  of  the  Admlnl"- 
t-allon  building.  At  7:,'!0  o'clock  tills  even- 
J  g  8h«  will  be  gHvftn  a  rfc^pfioii  bv  th" 
ilnf  of  St.  Lou's  in  the  Missouri  building 
"He'ien  Keller  Day"— the  only  .-^peclai 
World's  Fair  day  named  for  a  living  In- 
dlvidua'— is  the  second  day  of  the  meeting 
of  the  superlntsndenta  of  American  schools 
for  the  deaf.  This  (convention  began  Its 
*lttln«B  Mon<Tiay,  and  will  continue  In  sm- 
slon  throuarli  Thupeday. 


TOUCHING  ADDRESS  OF 
HELEN   KELLER 

This  is  the  touching  address  delivered  by  i 
Helen  Keller,  the  woniderful  deaf  and  blind; 
j-oung  M^oman,  at  the  Hall  of  Congresses 
Tuesday: 

*'I  have  been  asked  to  doime  here  today 
and  lend  my  voice  for  the  irpllftlng  of  those 
{  who  strugg-le  in  unequal  and  untoward  cir- 
cumstances.    All  these  great  halls  of  ma- 
!  ehinery,    power   and    art  are    the   achieve- 
I  ments   of    the    strength    of   man   when   his 
arm  is  free  anfl  his  hea-rt  unbound.     In  the 
midst  of   so  mucii   achievement,  the  pres- 
ence of  our  convention   tells  us  that  man 
has     not    forgwtten     his    weaker    brother. 
Many   have    been  invited   here   because   of 
learning,  sltlll  or  achievement;  for  their  con- 
'  tributions    to    the    beauty    and    art   of    the 
j  world.      I  am  here,   not  for  what   I   havei 
I  done,  but  for  what  has  been  done  for  me— 
]  to  raise  me  to  the  level  of  those  that  see 
I  and  hear. 

'      "I    testlf:^'    ^o   what    ilio    good  and   girand 
have    done    for    deprivation    and    inflrmHty. 
My    evidence   is  of  able,  men    and   women 
who  haye  done  wliat  they  could  to  unstop 
ears,  open  eyes,  give  speech  to  the  lip«  of  | 
the  dumb  and  light  to  darkened  .mlnda     li 
enter  with  you  Into  the  community  of  Ilv-  ] 
ing  speech,  and  for  the  joy  of  Sipeech  I  ex-  ! 
press    my    heartfelt    gratitude. 

"Such  is  my  brief  and  earnest  message  to 
you.  Now,  may  I  say  wihat  seems  to  be 
the  message  of  this  Exposition  to  us  who 
work — the  sightie-^s  and  the  seeing,  the 
dumb  and  the  hearinig?  Here  are  nianu-  i 
factures  and  works  of  art;  yonder  stands 
the  locomotive;  there  the  manifestation  of 
irrigation  whJich  ha.s  annihilated  the  des- 
ert; and  in  the  halls  of  education  man  re- 
claims his  fellow  man  by  annihilating  dark- 
nes. 

"The    Ijouisiana    Purchase    Exposition    is)' 
a   great    manifestation    of     enlightenment. 
rAll  of  man's  thousand  torches  burn,  here, at; 
once.     The  Exposition  is  ivhat  its  founder 
•intended  it  to  be" — - 

Here  President  Francis,  ivho  had  been 
repeating  the  words  for  the  benefit  of  those! 
In  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  bUished  and 
.faltered.  Prof.  J.  R.  Dobyn  relieved  himi 
an(3  spoke  the  compliment  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler  had  begnm. 

"This  Exposition  is  what  its  founder  in- 
tended it  to  be-— a  world  university.  Here 
.we  see  the  machine  and  its  products,  side 
by  side,  body  and  soul  together.  Here  we 
see    the    root,    the    m-ocess    and    the.  fruit. 


This  Fair  is  an  epitome  of  the  world.  It 
stretches  the  capacity  of  the  soul  and  ex- 
tends the  intellect. 

"Here  all  nations  are  brong-ht  together. 
Wo  of  America  think  no  country  islnce 
Eden  has  been  so  good  as  ours ;  but  no 
nation  is  so  great  as  the  sum  of  all.  Here 
the .  spirit  of.  civilization  shines  forth,  il- 
lumined by  the  work  of  those  who  helped 
the  ones  that  must  walk  in  darknes-s.  The 
desire  to  iielp  them  is  more  deeply  im- 
planted now  than  in  any  other  age;  the 
world  is  oil  our  side. 

"The  forces  here  displayed  lift  up  my 
hands  and  support  my  weakness.  Science, 
nature  and  art  say  to  me: 

"'Thou  art  deaf  and  blind,  but  enter 
thou  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.' 

"God  bless  the  nations  that  provide  an 
education  for  all."  i 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1904 

HELEN  KELLER'S  DAY  AT  FAIR 

HER  ADDRESS  THE  FEATURE  OF  THE 
CELEBRATION 


St.    Louis,    Oct.    18— "Helen   KelJer   Day," 
named  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Adams  Kel- 
ler    of     Boston,    who,    though    deaf,    dumb 
and     blind,     has     acquired     national     fame  ' 
through  her  success  in  acquiring  a  liberal  I 
education,    and    the    only   person    in    whose  ! 
honor    the    Louisiana    Purchase    Exposition  ^ 
Company  has  designated  a  special  day,  was 
celebrated  at  the   fair  grounds  today   witli  j 
exercises  participated  in  by  prominent  edu-  j 
cators  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  all'j 
parts    of   the   United    States.      The    annual 
conference  of  the  superintendents  of  Amer-  ' 
ican   schools  for  the  deaf,   in  session  here,  j 
suspended  the  regular  order  of  business  and 
took  part  in  the  exercises,  which  were  held  i 
in  the  Hall  of  Congresses.     Professor  E.  M. 
Gallaudet  of  Washington  presided  and   in- 
troduced Miss  Keller,  whose  address  proved  [ 
the  feature  of  the  exercises.    In  addition  to 
her  other  accomplishments.  Miss  Keller  has  { 
learned  to  speak  in  a  well -modulated  voice,  j 
with   unusually  plain   articulation   ,and  her 
remarks   aroused    considerable   enthusiasm. ' 
Addresses   were  .made  also  by  Miss   Sarah 
Fuller   of  Boston,    William  Wade   of   Oak-  ; 
mount,    Pa.,    Alexander     Graham     Bell    of  ] 
Washington,    and     Warring    Wilkinson    of  j 
Berkeley.    Cal.  \ 

HELEN  KELLER  DAY 

One  of   the  unique   features  of  the   Lou- 
isiana  Purchase   Exposition   is   the  observ-  \ 
ance' of  Helen   Keller's  hirthday,   Oct.   18— 
a  distinction   without  parallel.     School  and 
colleges   also    observe   the    day,    seeking    to  [ 
draw  inspiration  from  a  notable  young  life.  ' 
Boston    does    not    forget    the    gifted    child  J 
who  named  her  "The  City  of  Kind  Hearts,'' 
and  w'hose  awakening  mind  reached  out  to- 
ward   infinity    with    the    question,     "Who 
made  all   things  and   Boston?" 

Helen  Keller  is  but  twenty-four  years  old.  ' 
Seventeen  shears  ago  she  was  only  "a  i 
little  mass  of  possibilities."  Today  she  , 
is  the  most  widely  known  and  loved  of  i 
American  girls.  Why?  She  has  vanquished  j 
the  impossible  and  achieved  the  unheard- 
of.  She  has  put  forward  civilization  for 
that   pathetic  minority  of  her  race  limited 


like  herself;  dowering  each  later  .  eomer 
with  a  portion  of  her  own  immeasurable 
hope  and  indomitable  courage.  From 
Laura  Bridgman  to  Helen  Keller  was  an 
enormous  step — the  best  is  yet  to  be.  Who 
shall  henceforth  place  limits  to  the  pos- 
sible? 

Not  alone  to  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  has 
Helen  Keller  opened  a  path  of  illimitable 
progress.  "My  world  lies  upward,"  says 
this  aspiring  girl;  "the  length  and  the 
breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  heavens  arc 
mine."  This  wingfed  quality  is  a  source  of 
her  power.  To  it  she  joins  a  cheerfulness 
as  life-giving  as  sunshine.  "My  heart." 
she  writes,  "is  brimful  of  happiness,"  and 
such  a  heart  can  but  render  even  waste 
places  green  and  fruitful  with  Its  overflow. 
In  '94  she  recorded  in  her  diary  four  things 
to  learn  in  life:  "To  think  clearly  without 
hurry  or  confusion,  to  love  everybody  sln- 
cerelj',  to  act  in  everything  with  the  highest 
motives,  and  to  trust  in  dear  God  unhesitat- 
ingly." To  have  set  herself  such  a  lesson 
and  to  have  worked  steadfastly  at  It,  <a 
Immeasurably  greater  than  to  have  taken 
a  college  degree  with  all  her  drawbacks. 

To  education  Helen  Keller  has  inci- 
dentally contributed  invaluable  data  and 
opened  new  vistas.  She  has  shown  that  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  principal 
factor  In  education.  Without  Miss  Sulli- 
van, Helen  Keller's  career  is  Inconce'.vable. 
They  fit  each  other  as  the  lock  the  key. 
She  has  silenced  debate  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  natural  over  the  bookish  method  of 
acquiring  a  language.  She  has  demon- 
strated the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  retain 
word  symbols  until  the  expanding  powers 
can  Intelligently  use  them,  when  they  are 
at  once  set  free.  She  has  made  havoc  of 
some  pet  pedagogical  theories,  having  Miss 
Sullivan's  Independent  and  creative  mind 
to. aid  and  abet  her.  The  two  have  struck 
stalwart  blows  at  some  venerable  practices. 
For  instance:  "I  am  convinced,"  says  Miss 
Sullivan,  "that  the  time  spent  by  the 
teacher  in  digging  out  of  the  child  what 
she  has  put  Into  him,  for  the  sake  of  satis- 
fying herself  that  It  has  taken  root,  Is  so 
much  time  thrown  away."  "Miss  Sullivan 
never  nagged  me  with  questions,"  records 
Helen  Keller. 

Many  conclusions  drawn  by  this  woman 
of  genius  during  the  process  of  developing 
a  child  of  genius,  do  not  of  necessity  govern 
ordinary  mortals  dealing  with  ordi- 
nary    minds;      but     they     are     suggestive 


and    modifying.      Especially    are    the    three 
epochs   recorded   revelatory.     First   the   ex-' 
acting    of    obedience    from     an     absolutely 
ungoverned  child.     The  "battle  royal,"  with 
its     victory     and     subsequent     kingdom     of 
peace,  establish  Miss  Sullivan's  conclusion: 
"The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  certain  I 
am  that  obedience  is  the   gateway  through 
which  knowledge— yes,  and  love,  too,   enter 
the  mind  of  the  child."     One  month  later, 
Helen    took   the   second    step   at    the    well- 
ciurb.    In  her  own  thrilling  woi-ds:     "I  knew 
'then  that   'w-a-t-e-r'    meant   the  wonderful 
coo!   something  that   was   flowing   over   my 
hand.       That    living    word    awakened     my 
soul,   gave  it  light,  hope,   joy,   set  it  free."  i 
It  is  significant  in  the  light   of  Miss   Sulli-  i 
van's    words    just    quoted,    that    the    night 
after  this  discovery,  all  things  had  names. 
Helen  gave  her  first  sign  of  dawning  love,  j 
"She  stole   into   my  arms   of  her  own   ac- 
cord,"  wrote   her  teacher,    "and  kissed  me  : 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  thought  my  heart  ; 
would    burst,    so    full    was    it    of    joy."      In 
foui    months,    this    regenerated    child    had 
reached  the  question  stage  of  her  develop- 
ment.     The    "Why?"    says    Miss    Sullivan, 
"is  the  door  through  which  one  enters  the  ■ 
world    'Of     reason     and     reflection."       Once 
there,    illimitable    progress    opens;    and    to- 
day   Helen    Keller    holds    the    key    to    all 
Unknown.  i 
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ID  HELEN    KELLER. 


World's  Fair  Offlcials  Give  Bright  A£- 
fliete'd  Girl  a   Sijeeial  Day. 

[S31  The  Associated  Prcss.l 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  Oct.  18.— "Helen  Keller 
day,"  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler of  Boston,  who  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
since  infancy,  has  acquired  national  fame 
througli'  her  educational  success  and  the 
only  person  in  whose  honor  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  company  has  desig- 
nated a  special  day,  was  celebrated  at  the 
world's  fair  grounds  to-day  with  exercises 
participated  in  by  prominent  educators  of 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Slates.  The  annual  conference 
of  the  superintendents  of  American  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  session  here  suspended  the 
regular  order  of  business  in  honor  of  Misa 
Keller  and  took  part  in  the  exercises, 
which  were  held  in  the  hall  of  congresses. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  presided  and  introduced  Miss  Keller, 
whose  address  proved  the  feature  of  the 
exercises.  In  addition  to  her  other  accom- 
plishments Miss  Keller  has  learned  to 
speak  in  a  well-modulated  voice  with  un- 
usually plain  articulation  and  her  remarks 
aroused  considerable  enthusiasm. 

.\ddre3ses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Ful- 
ler of  Boston,  ?«Iiss  Keller's  personal  in- 
structor; William  Wade  of  Oakmount,  Pa.; 
Ale.\ander  Graham  Bell  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Warring  Wilkinson  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.  Music  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra 
from  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  day's  celebration  closed  with  a  rocep- 
liou  in  the  Missouri  world's  fair  building 
given  by  the  deaf  of  St.   Louis. 

In  commemoration  of  the  thirty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  transfer  of  the  territory 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  Alaska  day 
at  the  world's  fair  was  observed  to-day. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  ceremonies 
was  the  unveiling  in  the  Alaska  pavilion 
of  a  bust  of  William  Henry  Seward,  secre- 
tary of  state  when  the  purchase  was  made. 
The  presentation  speech  was  made  by 
Francis  Lemoyne  Loring  of  New  York  city, 
to  which  Gov.  John  O.  Brady  of  Alaska 
responded.  .Addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  Irwin  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  and 
President  Francis. 

The  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers  convened  to-day  in  the 
agriculture  Ijuilding.  The  sessions  will 
xmntlnuG  until  Thursday.  ,« 
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'HELEN   KELLER  DAY." 


Educators  of  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
Meet  in  St.  Louis. 

ST.  IjOUIS,  Mo.,  Oct.  T8.— Helen  Kello;- 
day,"  named  In  honor  af  Mi.ss  Helen 
Adanis  Keller  of  Boston,  who,  though 
born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  acquired 
national  fame  through  her  success  in  ac- 
quiring a  remarkable  education,  and  the 
only  person  in  who.se  honor  the  I^ouisiana 
Purch.ise  exposition  company  has  desig- 
nated a  special  day,  was  celebrated  at 
the  World's  Fair  grounds  today  with  ex- 
d'cises  participated  in  by  prominent  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from 
all  £tari.<3  of  the   L'nitod  Stiates. 

The  annual  coni<»reuco  of  the  s'"i.<>rin- 
tf'ndent3  of  American  schools  for  ine 
deaf,  in  session  here,  su.spended  the  regu- 
lar order  or'  business  In  lionor  of  Aiiss 
Keller  and  took  part  in  t!ie  exorcisos, 
which  were  held  in  the  hall  of  Coufrros.'^es. 

Prof  E.  M.  Gallaydet,  ol'  Washington, 
D.  C,  presided  and  Introduced  Miss  Kel- 
ler, whose  a.ldross  was  tlie  feature  of  tho 
[exercises.  Tn  addition  to  her  other  ac- 
complishment.'!, Miss  Keller  has  InarneW 
to  speak  in  a  well  modulated  voice  with 
unusually  plain  articulation,  and  her  re- 
marks aroused  considerable  enthusia-sm. 


STIRSJTiSIASM 

Special  Honor  Accorded  to  Her  at 

World's  Fair  by  Naming 

Day  for  Her. 


St.  Louis,  Oct.  IS.— "Hf.len  Keller 
day,"  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Adams  Keller  of  Boston,  who,  thoughj 
born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  has  ac-; 
quired  national  fame  through  her  suc- 
cess in  acquiring  a  remarkable  educa- 
tion, and  the  only  person  in  whose  j 
honor  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion Company  has  designated  a  special 
day,  was  cnlebrated  at  the  World's 
Fair  grounds  today  with  exercises  par- 
ticipated in  by  prominent  educators  of 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  American  schools  for  the 
deaf,  in  session  hei'e,  j^uspended  the 
regular  order  of  business  in  honor  of 
Miss  Keller  and  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, wnich  were  held  in  the  Hall  of 
Cori£rr6ssGis 

Professor  E.  M,  Gallaudet  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  presided  and  introduced 
Miss  Keller,  whose  address  proved  the 
feature  of  the  exercises.  In  addition 
to  her  other  accomplishments  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  learned  to  speak  in  a  well  mod- 
ulated voice,  with  unusually  plain  artic- 
ulation, and  her  remarks  aroused  con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller  of  Boston,  Miss  Keller's  personal 
instructor;  William  Wade  of  Oakmount, 
Penn.,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  of  Wash- 
'ington,  D.  C,  and  Warren  Wilkin.son 
of  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 


Photo  by  Whitman    Studio. 
MISS    HELEN    ICELLER. 


St.,  Louis,  Oct.  18.— ";aelen  Keller  day," 
named  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  of 
Boston,  wlio  though  born  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  has  acquired  national  fame  through 
her  success  In  acquiring  a  remarkable  edu- 
cation, and  the  only  person  in  whose  "hon- 
or the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Co. 
has  designated  a  special  day,  was  cele- 
brated at  the  World's  Fair  grounds  todJiy 
With  exercises  participated  in  by  prominent 
educators  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  American  schools  for  the  deaf, 
in  session  here,  suspejided  the  re|;^ulq.r  og-^ 

der  of  bufJncss  in  honor  of  Miss  Keller  and 
took  part  in  the  excicises,  which  were  held 
in  the  hall  of  congrettes. 

Prof.  Gallaudet  of  ^Vashington,,  D.  C. 
presided  and  introduced  Miss  Keller,  whose 
address  proved  the  feature  of  the  exercises. 

In     addition     to     her     other     accomplish- 
ments.   Miss    Keller    has    learned    to    speak  ^ 
in  a   well   modulated   voice   with   unusually  ' 
plain  articulation,  and  her  remarks  aroused 
considerable   enthusiasm. 

Addre.sses  were  made  by  Miss  Sarah  Fil- 
ler of  Boston,  Mi- 3  Keller's  personal  i\ 
structor;  William  ^^^'ade  of  Oakmouutl 
Pa.,    Prof.    Bell    of;  =>iJngton   and    War-1 

^{n|^ W^insftz,  of,  BerKcriey,   Cal.    ^^..^^^ 
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THRONG  HEARS  HELEN  KELLER 


Blind   and   Deaf  Girl  Bxpresses   Grati- 
tude   for    Aid. 

[SPECIAL    TO    THE    RECORD-HERAI,D.] 

ST.  LOUIS,  Oct.  18.— A  crowd  that  packed 
the  big  hall  of  congresses  to  the  door.q 
gathered  at  the  world's  fair  to-day  in 
honor  of  Helen  Keller  and  listened  to  the 
wonderful  blind  and  deaf  girl  as  she  praised, 
the  expo.sltion  and  spoke  a  word  for  the  af-' 
fllcted.  This  was  Helen  Keller  day  at  the- 
fair.  T^e  crowd  in  the  hall  was  so  dense 
that  Mfss  Keller  and  her  party,  escorted 
,  by  President  D.  R.  Francis  of  the  fair,  were 
i  compelled  to  enti  ••  through  a  window.  In 
her  addres.s  Miss  Keller  said: 

I  have  been  uske<l  to  come  here  to-da.v  ojhI  leinl 
my  Tolce  to  whafc  In  l>oinx  done  In  tho  world  for 
the  uplifting  of  tiio.sp  who  j'trugRli-'  In  unequsl  luid 
nitownrd  circumstances.  All  these  itri-Ht  hulls  of 
machinery-  and  art  are  thi-  achievement  of  tho 
alrentrth  of  man  when  hts  arm  In  free  and  tls 
spirit  unbouud.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  mighty 
achievement  It  Is  gratlfylni;  to  know  that  man  has 
not  forgotten  bis  weaker  brother. 

I  have  come,  not  for  aught  that  I  have  done,' but 
for  what  has  been  done  for  me.  1  testify  to  what 
tho  Koo<l  and  strong  have  done  for  deprivation  and 
Inflrmlty. 

All  these  great  halls  tell  mo  the  world  Is  on  our 
side.  The  force.n  there  displayed  hold  up  my 
bands  and  support  my'  weaknes.s.  .Science,  nature 
and  art  say  to  me:  "Thon  art  deaf  and  blind,  but 
enter  tbou.  too.  Into  the  kingdom  of  God."  God 
bless  the  nation  that  provideii  education  for  all 
her  children. 

There  were  few  in  the  audience  who  did 
not  weep  as  the  delicate  girl  showed  her 
gratitude  f<^r  the  efforts  in  her  behalf.  ' 
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HELEN  KELLER  AT  THE  FAIR. 


Greatest    Crowd    Ever   in    Hall    of   Con- 
gresses   Listens   to    Speech    of 
Deaf  and    Blind   Girl. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
'ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.,  Oct.  18,  1904.  The 
greatest  crov/cl  that  has  ever  g-athei'ed 
at  the  hall  of  congres.ses  and  in  the 
Quadrangle  back  of  the  administration 
building-  at  the  World's  fair  waited  for 
and  greeted  Helen  Keller  today. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  of  Washington. 
D.  'C,  presided  at  the  celebration  of 
Helen  Keller  day.  President  Francis, 
in  a  speech  of  welronie,  said  he  was 
pleased  to  have  Miss  Keller  at  the  fair. 
She  had  said,  he  declared,  that  a  new 
vocabulary  would  he  necessary  to  ade- 
quately express  the.  beauties  of  the  ex- 
position; he  felt  that  a  new  vocabulary 
must  be  found  before,  iwords  could  do 
justice   to    Helen   Kellei'. 

Miss  Keller  theai  spoke.  She  had  a 
g-ood  stage  presence.  Her  voice  is  clear 
and  distinct,  but  not  loud,  and  while 
those  in  the  front  of  the  house  couid 
hear  her  words,  it  was  necessary  for 
Presidoint  Francis  to  repeat  her  speech 
for  those  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  Lunch- 
eon with  President  Francis  and  recep- 
tions followed  the  exercises. 
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HELEN  KELLERT3AY.  ^ 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
I^uisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was 
the  observance  of  Helen  Keller's  birth- 
day, last  Tuesday,  a  distinction  with- 
out parallel.  School  and  colleges  also 
observe  the  day,  seeking  to  draw  in- 
spiration from   a  notable  young  life. 

Helen    Keller    is    but    twenty-four 

years  old.     Seventeen  years  ago  she 

was  only   "a   little   mass     of     possi- 

flbilities."      To-day    she    is    the    most 

[Widely  known  and  loved  of  American 

girls,  says  the  Boston  Transcript.    She 

Ihas     vanquished  the  impossible    and 

achieved  the  unheardof.     She  has  put 

forward  civilization  for  that  pathetic 

minority  of  her  race  limited  like  her- 

eelf;  dowering  each  later  comer  with 

a  portion   of  her  own   immeasurable 

hope  and  indomitable  courage.    From 

Laura  Bridgman  to  Helen  Keller  was 

an  enormous  step — the  best  is  yec  to 

1 
ibe.    Who  shall  henceforth  place  limits  ! 

to  the  possible?  I 

Not  alone   to   the    blind,    deaf  and ' 

dumb  has  Helen  Keller  opened  a  path 

of  illimitable  progress.  "My  world  lies 

upward,"  says  this  aspiring  girl;  "the 

length  and  the  breadth  and  the  sweep 

of     the   heavens    are    mine."       This 

winged  quality  is   a   source     of     her 

power.    To  it  she  joins  a  cheerfulness 

as  life-giving  as  sunshine.  "My  heart," 

ehe  writes,  "is  brimful  of  happiness," 


and  such  a  heart  can  but  render  even 
waste  places  green  and  fruitful  with 
its  overflow.  In  '94  she  recorded  in 
her  diary  four  things  to  learn  in  life: 
"To  think  clearly  without  "hurry  or 
confusion,  to  love  everbody  sincerely, 
to  act  In  everything  with  the  highest 
motives,  and  to  trust  in  dear  God  un- 
ihesitatingly."  To  have  set  herself; 
Buch  a  lesson  and  to  have  worked; 
steadfastly  at  it,  is  immeasurablyj 
greater  than  to  have  taken  a  college 
degree  with  all  her  drawbacks. 

To  education  Helen  Keller  has  in- 
cidentally contributed  invaluable 
data  and  opened  new  vistas.  She  has 
shov/n  that  the  personality  of  tihe 
teacher  is  the  principal  factor  in  edu- 
cation. Without  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen 
Keller's  career  is  inconceivable.  They 
fit  each  other  as  the  lock  the  key. 
She  has  silenced  debate  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  natural  over  the 
bookish  method  of  acquiring  a  lan- 
guage. She  has  demonstrated  the^ 
capacity  of  the  mind  to  retain  word 
symbols  until  the  expanding  powers 
can  intelligently  use  them,  when  they 
are  at  once  set. free.  She  has  made 
havoc  of  some  pet  pedagogical  theo- 
ries, having  Miss  Sullivan's  independ- 
ent and  creative  mind  to  aid  and  abet 
her.  The  two  have  struck  stalwart 
blows  at  some  venerable  practices. 
For  instance:  "I  am  convinced," 
says  Misi&  Sullivan,  "that  the  time 
spent  by  the  teacher  in  digging  out  of 
the  child  what  siie  has  put  into  him, 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  herself  that 
it  has  taken  root,  is  so  much  time 
thrown  away."  "Miss  Sullivan  never 
nagged  me  with  questions,"  records 
Helen  Keller. 

Many  conclusions  drawn  by  this  wo- 
man of  genius  during  the  process  of 
developing  a  child  of  genius,  do  not  of 
necessity  govern  ordinary  mortals 
dealing  with  ordinary  minds;  but  they 
are  suggestive  and  modifying.  Espe- 
cially are  the  three  epochs  recorded 


revelatory.  First  the  exacting  of  obe- 
dience from  an  absolutely  ungoverned 
child.  The  "battle  royal,"  with  its 
Tictory  and  subsequent  kingdom  of 
peace,  establi^  Miss  Sullivan's  con- 
clusion: "The  more  I  think  of  it,  tho 
more  certain  I  am  that  obeddenco  is 
$lie  gateway  through  which  knowledge 

the  child."  One  month  later,  Helen 
took  the  second  step  at  the  well-curb. 
In  her  own  thrilling  words:  "I  knew 
then  that  'w-a-t-e-r'  meant  the  wonder- 
ful cool  something  that  was  flowing 
over  my  hand.  That  Jiving  word 
awakened  my  soul,  gave  it  light,  hope, 
joy,  set  it  free."  It  is  significant  in 
the  light  of  Miss  Sullivan's  words  just 
quoted,  that  the  night  after  this  dis- 
covery all  things  had  names.  Helen 
gave  her  first  sign  of  dawning  love. 
"She  stole  into  my  arms  of  her  own 
accord,"  wrote  the  teacher,  "and 
kissed  me  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
thought  my  heart  would  burst,  so  full 
was  it  of  joy."  In  four  months  this 
regenerated  child  had  reached  the 
question  stage  of  her  development. 
The  "Why?"  says  Miss  Sullivan,  "is 
the  door  through  which  one  enters 
the  world  of  reason  and  reflection." 
Once  there,  illimitable  progress  opens, 
!^d  to-day  Helen  Keller  holds  the  key 
o^l  Unknown. 
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The  Inspiration  of  Helen  I^ller. 

Helen  Keller's  day,  Oct.  18,  at  St. 
Louis,  was  notable  laecause  it  was  the 
setting  apart  of  a  great  national  and 
civic  organization  to  the  inspiration  of 
a  life  made  glorious  by  persistent  and 
perseverance. 

Helen  Keller  is  only  twenty-four  years 
old.  When  she  was  seven  years  old,  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,   she  was  only,   as  has  been 
said,  "a  little  mass  of  possibilities."     To- 
day she  represents  the  achievement  pos- 
sible to  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb, 
opening  the  gates  for  these  poor,pathetic 
ones  and  giving  them  courage  by  exam- 
ple.    From  Laura     Bridgman     to     Helenj 
Keller    was  a  long    step,    yet    its     yeryj 
lengtn   aemonstrates   what  yet  may  be.j 
To     the     stricken,     Helen     Keller's     lifej 
means  more    perhaps    than    that  of  any 
other   human    being    ever   on   earth.     TOj 
read   her   achievem.ents,    handicapped    as' 
she  was,  shut     out     from     light,     sound,,' 
speech,  is  to  read  what  the     world     will 
say  was  the  im.possible,     yet  what     thei 
world  to-day     recognizes     as  within  the! 
reach  of  ererj'one  afRicted  as  she  was.    : 
To  be  sure,  all  intelligence  is  not  on  aj 
par  with  that  of  Helen  Keller,  nor  is  all 
coura-ge    so    sublime,      all      cheerfulnessi 
so     persistent,     all     hope     so  pure.     "My 
world  lies  upward,"  says  she.     "My  heart' 
is  full  of    happiness."       This     represents 
both  her  ambition  and  her  courage.  Four 
things  she    recorded  in  her     diary    were 
hers   to  learn  in  life.   "To  think  clearly, 
Viithout     hurry     or     confusion,     to     love 
everybody  sincerely,  to  act  in  everything 
with  the  highest  motives,  and  to  trust  in 
dear   God   unhesitatingly."   If  there  is  a, 
better  code  of  life  or  a  purer  and  more 
Impersonal    purpose,  we    do     not    know! 
where  to  find  it,  and  this  too,  is  not  thg, 
idle  vaporings   of  a   girl  over  her  diary 
but  is  the  conviction  of  a  strong,  intel-j 
ligent  mind,  and  an  intellect  capable  of 
progressive   thought   and   keen   analysis. 


Miss  Keller  has  given-  new  ideas  to 
education,  and  deserves  this  national 
recognition  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other. 
She  has  made  a  wreck  of  a  great  many 
pedagogical  theories  and  the  more  she 
is  studied,  the  more  will  the  pedagogue 
learn  how  to  teach.  The  most  pertinent 
suggestion  v>  hich  we  haA^e  seen  lately  is 
that  mentioned  by  Helen  Keller's  famous 
teacher.  Miss  Sullivan,  who  says  that 
the  time  spent  by  the  teacher  in  digging 
out  of  the  child  what  she  herself  has  put 
into  the  child  in  order  to  see  if  it  has 
taken  root,  is  so  much  time  worse  than 
thrown  away." 

Of  course,  Helen  Keller  was  a  child 
of  genius,  but  Miss  Sullivan  is  another, 
and  the  two  combined  has^e  made  Helen 
Keller,  without  the  tools  which  ordi- 
narily equip  the  human  mind  for  reach- 
ing out  and  grasping  concepts,  yet  one 
of  the  most  accomplis>hed  women  of  the 
age.  It  opens  a  vast  domain  for  inteli- 
gent  ■•n  of  tho  pfedlagrogfues. 
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All  things  considered,  it  Ts  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  wasn't  good  fortune, 
in  the  case  of  Helgj^^^gJiJlar,  to*  be  boi'n 
blind.  She  is  probably  better  educated 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  been, 
and  then  there  was  "Helen  Kellar 
Day,"  at  the  World's  Fail".  Think  of 
it! 
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Obviously,  Helen  Keller  deserves  the 
gold  medal  for  the  greatest  attraction 
yet  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  fair. 
She's  a  great  card. 
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HELEN    KELLER, 

I  The  famous  bllntf  girl. 


N  KELLER'S  VISIT 
LOUIS  FAII 


!     Bmcrson  In    Ixls    essay    on    'Ttfanners'* 

'wrote  of  woman:    "Our  American  instltu- 

i  tlons  have  been  friendly  to  hev,  and  at 

'this  moment  I  esteem  It  a  chief  felicity 

[  of  this  country  that  It  excels  in  women. 

i  Certainly  let  her  be  as  much  better  placed 

jin   the  laws   and  In  social  forms  as   the 

i  most   zealous    reformer   could   wish.     By 

i  the     firmness     with     which     she     treads 

I  her    upward     path     she     convinces     the 

coarsest    calculators    that    another    road 

!  exists  than  that  which  their  feet  know. 

I,  Are  there  not  women  who  fill   our  vase 

wiCh  wine  and  roses  to  the  brim,  so  that 

the  wine  runs   over  and   fills   the  house 

with     perfume,     who     inspire     us     with 

courtesy,    who   unloose   our   tongues   and 

we  speak,   who   anoint  our  eyes  and  we 

see?" 

One  of  fhe  most  remarkable  American 
women   of   today   is   Helen    Keller,    who, 
though    absolutely    blind    and    deaf,    per- 
ceives     more      through      her      sensitive 
sentient  hands  and  fingers  alone  than  the 
average    person   through    the    medium    of 
both  eight  and  hearing.     Miss  Keller  has 
just  returned  to  her  home  in  "Wrentham 
after   a  10    days'    visit   to    the    St.    Louisi 
I  exposition.    A  Helen  Keller  day  was  ap- 
!  pointed   by   the   board   of  managers,    and 
I  Miss  Keller  received  much  attention  and 
muoh  honor.    She  was  the  guest  of  MI93, 
Mary    Perry,    a    sister    of    Mrs.     D.     P. 
I  Francis,  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
I  exnosl tinn  ._...-•-■■  -=»*—■  -**■— .. 

'  Miss  Keller,  who  has  not  been  feeling 
at  all  strong  since  she  graduated  at 
RadclIfEe  In  June,  is  looking  very  well, 
and  says  she  had  a  delightful  time. 

Her  views  of  the  ext»osltion  are  most 
Interesting  and  comprehensive.  The  three 
things     which     struck     this     thoughtful 

,  young  visitor  to  the  World's  fair  at  Sft 

j  Louis  as  a  whole  are: 

I     First,  the  great  cost  of  the  exposltton. 

1  It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  $40,000,000  has 

I  been  expended  for  a  single  summer's  en- 

j  tertalnment. 

Second,  the  frightful  waste  Involved  In 
destroying  these  beautiful  buildings  and 
works  of  art,  when,  with  a  little  higher 
purpose,  a  little  more  careful  pJannlngr 
and  a  comparatively  small  additional  ex- 
penditure, these  splendid  specimens  of 
architecture,  these  colonnades  and  plala« 


anoea,  these  fieaSfrfuTdanals  and  foun- 
tains, these  delightful  vistas,  would  have 
been  left  to  be  enjoyed  for  all  time  to 
come. 

Third,  the  power  of  the  people's  half 
f^ollar,  which,  contributed  during  but 
three  or  four  summer  months,  is  able  by 
[  the  strength  of  Its  numbers  to  build 
!  palaces  far  outshining  the  most  fantastlo 
productions  of  an  Aladdin's  lamp  and  fill 
them  with  every  valuable  thing,  gathered 
together  from  every  part  of  the  entire 
world. 

Miss  Keller  thinks  that  the  striking 
feature  of  the  exposition  is  that  it  Is 
primarily  an  exposition  of  processes.  In 
the  Buffalo  exposition  there  were  things 
on  show.  In  this  we  have  the 
practitfel  operations  exhibited  for  our 
information.  In  the  mining  gulch  real 
metals  are  being  smelted,  real  wells  be- 
ing driven.  In  education,  real  children 
drawn  from  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louis  are  being  taught  In  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  visiting  teachers.  Rock  drills 
are  putting  real  holes  through  masses  of 
granite.  In  the  Manufacturers  building 
real  leather  hides  are  being  treated  to 
render  them  soft  and  pliable,  then  are 
[cut  into  shoes.  We  see  the  upper  nailed 
to  the  last,  then  sewed  and  trimmed,  un- 
til finally  we  behold  the  perfect  shoe. 
And  If  one  would  seek  the  greatest 
crowds  he  must  go  to  these  practical 
operations  to  find  them. 

There  are  to  be  found  at  the  exposi- 
tion other  stories  than  those  of  merely 
material  progress.  No  single  exhibit 
was  so  Impre-sslve  to  Miss  Keller  as  the 
first  cabin  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln— 
the  log  house  built  in  tne  most  economi- 
cal way  even  for  log  houses,  the  low 
roof  with  the  daylight  shining  through 
the  shingles— with  his  mother's  spinning 
wheel  of  cheapest  home  construction,  and 
some  other  household  goods  of  the  same 
order,  all  of  which  Miss  Keller  was  per- 
mitted to  see  through  her  fingers.  She 
thinks  It  should  be  an  object  lesson  to 
American  youth  to  enter  this  humblest 
of  cabins  and  think  of  the  boy  Lincoln 
who  sprawled  In  front  of  a  wood  fire 
trying  to  decipher  the  printed  pages  of 
his  only  book.  L\ixury  is  inimical  to 
greatness.  It  is  hard  discipline  that 
makes  great  characters. 

The  education   of   the  world   as   shown 
,n  the  exhibits  of  many  peoples  naturally 
nterested  Miss  Keller  very  much.    Prob- 
ibly     no     one    so     heavily     handicapped 
las   ever   obtained   an   education    before, 
Lnd  she  knows  how  to  appreciate  it.     In 
he  department  of  education  every  prob- 
em  of  government,   art,   mechanism  and 
naterlal   prosperity  Is  shown   as  centred 
.round    that    of    the    world's    education. 
)f  late   years  a  now   idea  has   been   de- 
eloped    in    education.      This    Is    that    It 
i  Just  as  important  to  teach   the  adult 
lan  and  woman  as  it  Is  the  child.     In- 
•ed,  we  are  now  beginning  to  compre- 
nA  that    the    continued    eduoS'tlon    of 


the  adult,  taken  as  a  -whole,  Is  even 
more  important  to  the  State  than  the 
training  of  children.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  1000  are  so 
poorly  educated  that  in  their  life  work 
they  are  constantly  hampered  by  their 
Ignorance.  The  idea  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  carry  on  instruction  at  home 
by  means  of  correspondence  during  odd 
hours  of  leisure,  while  the  student  man 
or  woman  Is  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
vocations  of  life,  by  means  of  the  cor- 
respondence school,  is  amply  demonstrat- 
ed at  St.  Louis.  Today  there  are  over 
200  schools  conducting  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence and  these  are  mostly  repre- 
sented at  the  fair.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  good  work  which  these 
schools  are  doing.  The  students  of  one 
institution  alone  now  number  700,000,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  attendance 
of  the  greatest  universities  of  the  land 
dwindles   into  Insigniflcance. 

Besides  the  correspondence  schools  the 
United  States  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000  for  an  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  In 
which  should  be  brought  together  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

The  great  inventions  and  dlecoveriea 
which  are  changing  the  world  and  which 
are  shown  in  the  exhibits  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  exposition  were  explained  to 
Miss  Keller: 

Badium,  revealing  an  energy  so  power- 
ful, inexhaustible  and  apparently  so 
abundant  in  nature  that  Its  anbstitutlon 
for  bther  forms  of  light  and  power  now 
In  use  is  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
was  shown  to  "her  in  a  number  of  ores  In 
the  mines  and  metallurgy  bulldlnK. 

The  submarine  torpedo  boat,  which  is  j 
able  to  move  beneath  the  waters— undis- 
coverable  and  therefore  invulnerable— ap- 
proaching its  foe  and  placing  a  mass  of 
high  explosive  beneath  the  unprotected 
parte  of  a  great  battle  ship,  so  that  the 
pride  of  naval  architecture  turns  turtle 
and  goes  to  the  bottom.  | 

The  wireless  telegraph,  wTiich  is  un-l 
doubtedly  to  play  a  great  part  in  inter- j 
communication,  and  the  gas  producer,  ( 
which  is  to  clear  the  skies  and  increase 
power  from  fuel,  Interested  Miss  Keller 
greatly.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  today 
a  hundred  people  in  the  United  States 
who  realize  the  revolutionary  character 
of  the  latter.  As  the  world's  supply  of 
coal  begins  to  be  exhausted  in  certain 
fields,  there  has  come  a  discovery  that  is 
a  complete  revolution,  not  only  in  the 
kind  of  power  to  be  employed  industrially, 
but  in  the  skies  of  great  cities.  This  In- 
vention will  affect  the  production  of  coal 
mines,  will  compel  the  manufacturers  of 
steam  engines  to  convert  their  plants  to 
gas  enginery,  will  increase  the  radius 
of  men-of-war  and  decrease  the  cold 
storage  necessities  of  Atlantic  liners  by 
two-thirds,    and    will    give    clear    skiea. 


worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  tb 
people  who  now  live  under  a  pall  of  soot 
and  fog. 

And,  lastly,  the  methods  of  transporta- 
tion by  means  of  the  aeroplane  and  auto- 
mobile were  practically  demonstrated  to 
her. 

Miss  Keller  attended  the  Boer  war  and 
was  Introduced  to  General  Cronje  and 
General  Viljoen.  She  felt  the  shock  of 
the  firing  and  could  smell  the  powder. 
STie    thought   It   must   be   very    excltlnif^ 


THURSDAY      -      - 

Helen  Keller  at  the  Fair 

.  The  extraordinary  demonstration  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  over  the  visit  of  Helen  Keller  was  a 
tribute  not  onlj'^  to  a  remarkable  young  woman, 
but  to  those  forces  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  enjoy  life  under  circumstances  which 
make  it  gloom  and  almost  death  to  those  who  are 
less  afflicted.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  young 
^voman  that  she  alone,  of  all  living  persons,  was 
selected  for  the  honor  of  having  one  day  set  apart 
for  her  honor.  It  proved  to  be  a  little  more  than 
was  intended,  since  curiosity  seekers  almost 
mobbed  her.  Nevertheless,  she  was  enabled  to  "see" 
the  fair,  and  we  doubt  not  took  home  with  her 
more  enjoyment  and  real  appreciation  than  many 
who  have  been  there  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
their  faculties. 

That  a  child  without  sight  or  hearing,  almost  de- 
ranged by  reason  of  her  passions,  should  be 
brought  not  only  to  imderstand  pretty  much  all 
that  any  mortal  can,  and  more  than  most,  but 
should  have  developed  in  her  a  singularly  sweet 
spirit,  is  scarcely  short  of  miraculous.  The  student 
of  psychology  can  find  nowhere  in  the  world  a  sub- 
ject Avhich  opens  so  many  phases  of  research.} 
When  the  patient  Miss  Sullivan  took  the  girl  iri 
charge  she  had  perhaps  the  greatest  attainable 
task  that  was  ever  committed  to  a  human  being. 
How  she  conquered  the  rebellious  spirit  and 
brought  light  and  knowledge  into  the  darkened 
mind  is  a  story  that  is  more  Avonderful  than  any 
romance  of  the  imagination. 

HoAv  many  young  people  with  every  faculty  and 
encouragement  have  failed  to  achieve  anything  like 
Helen  Keller!  If  the  achievercient  has  been  won- 
derful so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  how  much  more 
A'aluable  is  her  example  to  all  mankind.  If  there 
is  H  person  discouraged  and  ready  to  give  uj)  in 


I  tlie  struggle  of  life,  there  is  uo  better  lesson  than 
can  be  drawn  from  her  example.     To  all  at  some 
time  come  periods  of  distress,  or  anxiety  or  disap- 
pointment, but  it  can  be  truly  said  that  they  are 
inot  without  hope  so  long  as  there  are  such  ex- 
|aiapl^s  in  the  v/orld  as  that  of  Helen  Keller. 


P 


ERHAI*S  you  were  born  poor, 
and  had  to  begin  life  with- 
out   education    at    an    age 


The  American  Girl 


when  you  should  have  been      ^}^^  ^^j^  J|^^  OredteSt 

at  school;    maybe  from  the   begin-  ^    »»•»'*' 


ning     there     were     responsibilities 

forced     upon     you     that     worked 

against    your    progress.      You    feel 

that  you  were  handicapped  in  the  race,  and  are  Inclined  to  blame  fate  that 

you  are  not  greater,  or  wiser,  or  richer  than  you  are. 

If  this  is  your  attitude,  there  is  a  lesson  for  you  in  this  week's  news, 
wherein  is  narrated  the  story  of  the  great  honor  paid  to  Helen  Keller  at  St. 
Lauis.  The  Exposition  City  is  full  of  famous  people.  Great  soldiers,  preach- 
ers, teachers,  inventors  and  philanthropists  are  there  now,  or  have  been 
there.  The  men  and  women  of  to-day  who  have  made  their  mark  on  his- 
tory's page  are  among  the  visitors  to  the  fair,  but  to  one  person  only  was 
offered  the  tribute  of  having  a  special  day  set  aside  in  her  honor. 

This  girl  was  born  with  disadvantages  beside  which  the  handicaps  that 
move  so  many  men  and  women  to  self  pity  seem  trivial  and  unworthy  of' 
consideration.    By  her  own  efforts  and  the  helping  hand  of  the  most  won-' 
derful  teacher  in  the  world  she  broke  from  the  prison  to  which  it  seemed 
she  had  been  condemned — broke  the  dou ole  bays  of  silence  and  darkness,  and  | 
took  her  place  among  the  useful,  competent  men  and  women  of  her  time. 

The  next  time  you  feel  like  bemoaning  your  fate  and  cursing  your  luck  I 
think  of  what  Helen  Keller  met  and  surmounted,  anr"  BRACE  UP./     /) 


^HEtEN   KELLER  AT  THE  PAIR. 

The  extraordinary  demonstration  on  the 
occasion  of  Helen  Keller's  visit  to  the  St. 
Louis  fair  is  worthy  of  serious  study.  It  was 
hot  only  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable  yoimg 
woman,  which  is  fully  deserved,  but  it  was 
hkewise  a  tribute  to  the  teacher — to  the  forces, 
irt  short,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl  to  appreciate  the  visit  to 
the  exposition. 

It  was  remarkable  but  none  the  less  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  of  all  the  living  persons 
this  educated  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman 
should  be  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing one  day  set  apart  for  her  honor. 

Think  of  the  transformation  of  a  child  de- 
void of  sight,  hearing  and  speech  into  a  woman 
who  could  appreciate  the  beauties  of  a  world's 
fair,  and  yet  never  see  them :  could  understand 
the  vast  importance  of  the  exposition  and  yet 
hear  not  a  sound :  could  tell  of  her  impressions 
of  the  whole  scene  and  yet  not  able  to  speak  a 
word.     The  change  partakes  of  the  miraculous. 

Nowhere  can  the  student  of  psycl^^ology  find 
a  subject  more  remarkable,  interesting,  or  one 
which  presents  so  many  phases  of  research. 

The  feat  accomplished  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who 
took  the  afflicted  little  child  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  her  clouded  mind,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  performances  recorded.  It  is  a 
result  that  sounds  like  a  romance,  and  if  writ- 
ten up  by  a  novelist  would  be  pronounced  in- 
credible. 

And  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  in  whose 
honor  a  day  was  named  at  the  St.  Louis  ex- 
position, should  be  a  living  example  to  all  who 
find  life's  battle  hard  and  discouraging.  The 
young  student  seeking  an  education  under  ad- 
verse circumstances ;  the  cripple  who  is  handi- 
capped in  the  race  of  life,  and  all  who  are  in 
distress  and  trouble,  should  take  heart  and  re- 
new the  fight.  None  can  be  without  hope  so 
long  as  the  world  has  such  an  example  of  suc- 
:ess  over  obstacles  as  is  afiforded  by  Helen 
Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  student. 
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Helen  Keller's  Success  i 

Nothing  is  impossible  in  the  way  of  | 
educational  achievement  when  Helen 
Keller,  a  girl  deaf,  blind  and  dumb, 
succeeds  in  graduating  from  a  college 
like  Radcliffe,  as  she  did  the  other 
day.  Minus  two  of  the  senses  and 
lacking  the  power  of  speech.  Miss  Kel- 
ler succeeded  in  doing  what  many 
young  men  and  young  women  with  a 
normal  equipment  in  the  way  of  fac- 
ulties fail  in  accomplishing.  It 
shows  the  value  of  effort.  It  proves 
that  one  can  do  much  if  he  only  tries 
hard  enough — and  keeps  on  trying. 

Heleiv  Keller  at  the  World's  Fa.ir 
Last  Tuesday 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.] 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  October  18.— The 
desire  of  World's  Fair  visitors  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
wonderful  blind  and  deaf  girl  who 
has  accomplished  tasks  in  an  edu- 
cational way  and  over  obstacles  that 
heretofore  have  seemed  unsurmouut- 
able,  caused  a  record-breaking  crowd 
to  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  Congress 
this  morning,  and  the  quadrangles 
in  front  of  it.  Miss  Keller  is  the 
only  person  in  whose  honor  a  special 
day  of  the  Fair  is  designated. 

When  Miss  Keller  and  her  party 
arrived  a  few  minutes  before  10  o'- 
clock it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
pass  through  the  crowds  that  packed 
the  entrance  to  the  building.  A 
platform  was  improvised  and  one  of 
the  windows  of    Congress    Hall    was 


removed  and  the  platform  placed 
upon  it.  Through  this  opening 
Miss  Keller  and  her  party  were 
compelled  to  enter. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet.'of  Wash- 
ington presided  over  the  meeting. 
In  introducing  Miss  Keller  he  said 
she  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
woman  in  the  world  with  her  handi- 
cap, and  she  had  accomplished  more 
in  the  23  years  of  her  existence  than 
most  women  do  in  their  entire  lives. 
He  outlined  Miss  Keller's  life  from 
the  time  she  was  born  in  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  to  the  present  time. 

Perfectly  a.!  EsLse 

When  Miss  Keller  stepped  forward 
she  was  greeted  with  vociferous  ap- 
plause. She  smiled  at  the  enthusi- 
asm of  her  audience,  and  graciously 
acknowledged  the  compliment.  Her 
manner  was  perfectly  eas}',  and  she 
looked  at  the  people  before  her  as 
though  she  could  see  them  perfectly. 
Her  voice  was  low,  but  she  spoke 
very  slowly,  and  those  near  hercould 
hear  every  word  she  uttered.  Those 
who  were  beyond  the  range  of  hei 
voice  could  understand  her  wordf 
by  watching  the  movement  of  hei 
lips,  but  President  Francis  repeatec 
after  her  so  all  could  hear  every  wor( 
of  liei"  address.     SI  e  said  ; 

"I  have  been  asked  to  come  here  to 
day  and  lend  my  voice  to  what  is  be 
ing  done  in  the  world  for  the  uplift 
ng  of  those  who  struggle  in  unequa 
and  untoward  circumstances.  Al 
these  great  halls  of  machinery  an< 
art  are  the  achievement  of  th 
strength  of  man  when  his  arm  is  fre 
and  his  spirit  unbound.  In  the  mids 
of  so  much  mighty  achievement  it  i 
gratifying  to  know  that  man  has  no 
forgotten  his  weaker  brother. 

"I  have  come,  not  for  aught    tha 
I  have  done,  but  for  what  has   bee 
done  to  me  to  raise  me  to  the  level  of  I 
those  who  see  and  hear      I  testify  to 
what  the  good  and  strong  have  done  | 


for  deprivation  and  infirmity.  I  enter 
with  you  into  communion  of  living 
speech  and  tor  the  joy  of  speech  I  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  gratitude  that  the 
impediment  of  dumbness  has  been 
removed  from  my  tongue.  Such  is 
my  brief  but  earnest  message  to  those 
who  have  asked  me  to  come  and  to 
those  who  sit  before  me. 

A  World's  University 

"Now  I  say  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  message  of  the  Exposition  to  all  j 
people:  The  Exposition  is  a  great] 
manifestation  of  all  the  forces  ofj 
enlightenment  where  man's  thou- 
sand torches  burn  together.  The^ 
value  of  everything  here  and  of  ev- 
erything anywhere  is  education- 
al. The  Exposition  is  what  its  dis- 
tinguished founder  intended  it  to 
be — a  world's  university.  Here  the 
spirit  t)f  civilization  stands  forth, 
illumining  and  enlightening  those 
who  walk  in  darkness  and  silence. 
The  service  of  man  to  man  shines 
all  the  brighter  through  these  cir- 
cumscribed individuals.  All  these 
great  halls  tell  me  the  world  is  on 
our  side.  The  forces  there  display- 
ed hold  up  my  hands  and  support 
my  weakness.  Science,  nature  and 
art  say  to  me:  'Thou  art  deaf  and 
blind,  but  enter  thou,  too,  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  God  bless  the 
nation  that  provides  education  for 
all  her  children." 

Miss  Keller  attended  a  reception 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  dormitory  build- 
ing, given  by  the  deaf  pupils  who 
are  attending  the  Exposition.  At 
this  reception  Miss  Keller  and  Miss 
Lottie  Sullivan,  who  has  attracted 
much  attention  since  she  came  to 
the  Exposition,  were  the  guests  of 
honor. 

Another  reception  was  given  in 
the  Missouri  Building  at  7  :30  o'clock 
this  evening,  at  which  Miss  Keller 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 


\M 


:!HEl^f?ELLER  AT  ST.  LOUIS^ 

G.    H.    R.    Writes    of    His    Impressions 

on  E^xposltion  Gronuds. 

To  the  editor  of  The  Telegram:— 

I  realize  what  a  ta.sk  it  will  be  to  give 
an  intelligent  idea  of  what  one  enjoys  at 
the  exposition,  when  from  morning  to 
night  his  eyes,  ears  and  feet  arc  sur- 
charged  with  the  efforts  necessary  to 
fully  grasp  and  retain  all  the  matter 
presented  for  his  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, the  famous  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
young  woman,  of  whom  Mas.-;achusetts  is 
so  proud,  arrived  yesterday,  and  is  high- 
ly honored  and  will  be  formally  received 
with  exercises  in  her  honor  today. 

In  speaking  of  her  first  impressions  of 
the  fair,  last  night,  in  the  pres<-nco  of  a 
reporter,  she  laughingly  endeavored  to 
epitomize  the  glories  of  the  exhibition,  as 
they  had  been  made  apparent  to  her  in  a 
scurry  through  the  main  fetUures  of  the 
grounds. 

"It  is  such  a  pitty  that  we  have  only 
the  same  old  words,"  she  said.  "My  most 
Intense  longing  at  this  moment  is  for  a 
new  vocabulary  with  which  I  can  give 
fitting  expression  of  my  feeling  on  this 
wonderful  day,  which  we  have  had." 

Mi.^s  Keller  is  entertained  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Mary  Perry,  and  as  she  sat  close 
by  Miss  Sullivan,  her  companion  held  her 
hand,  and  by  the  code  which  Is  the  means 
of  communication  conveyed  to  fhe  won- 
derful blind  and  deaf  girl  the  questions 
and  comments  of  those  who  were  in  her 
presence. 

Speaking  In  a  clear,  well  modulated 
voice  Miss  Keller  che.erily  spoke  of  her 
first  Impressions  of  the  exposition. 

She  said:  "I  think  I  can  tell  Just  how  I 
feel  by  speaking  of  the  rhlcago  exposi- 
tion in  comparison.  I  passed  three  weeks 
amid  its  grandties.'?,  and  gained  a  percep- 
tion of  practically  all  of  its  features.  As 
I  went  through  your  exposition  today,  my 
lirst  thought  was  that  the  little  toy  vil- 
lages were  all  grown  up."  i 
If  one  thus  handicapped  can  enjoy  so 
much,  what  should  one  enjoy  who  has  full 
possession  of  hlis  senses?  ' 
Let  me  give  a  little  account  of  the' 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  As  the  fair 
grounds  are  closed,  the  Immense  crowd 
must  be  entertained  in  other  places. 
Thousands  took  steamboat  excursions  on 
the  father  of  waters.  Many  took  a  day  oil 
rest.  Thoxisands  attended  church.  Thou- 
sands went  to  the  theaters,  beer  gardens 
and   took  trolley   rides. 


At  the  coliseum,  where  the  session  of 
the  international  convention  of  thej 
Christian  church  was,  12,000  participated, 
in  the  communion  service,  while  hun-, 
dreds  were  not  able  to  obtain  admission. 
Dr.  J  H.  Garrison,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Evangelist  of  St.  Louis,  presided,  and' 
Rev.  Carry  Morgan  of  Paris,  Ky.,  de- 
livered the  communion  address. 

Bread  and  wine  was  speedily  and  quiet- 
ly served  to  the  multitude  by  150  deacons. 
A  choir  of  1000  voices  sang  the  hymns.  It 
'  was  i-eported  as  the  largest  congregation 
I  assembled  under  one  roof  to  partake  of 
j  holy  communion  that  the  world  has  ever| 
I  seen.  % 

A  visit  at  the  exhibit  of  the  state  of 
I  Missouri  shows  that  the  state  has  done 
itself  proud.  If  I  were  to  stop  here  1 
would  get  lost  in  the  representative  corai 
field  of  6000  acres,  and  the  only  means  of 
getting  out  v/ould  be  to  follow  the  sound 
of  the  mowing  machine  till  it  goes  to  thei 
barn  at  night. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  farm  exhibit  are  these  scenes  of  men,! 
animals,  buildings,  fences  and  trees,, 
jWJfought  of  grain  and  grasses,  and  while 
"T  am  thinking  of  landscape,  let  me  refer 
to  the  valley  of  the  Yosemire,  Cal.,  Yel- 
lowstone park,  and  the  grand  canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  so  perfect  that  one  need 
only  see  these  representations  to  get  a 
fair  idea  of  them  in  al^l  their  proportions 
and  beauty. 

Think  of  21  acres  of  agricultural  pro- 
duets,  implements  and  exhibits;  stop  and 
Look  at  a  pneumatic  horse  collar  with  a 
steel  face  toward  the  hamef;,  and  inside 
made  of  rubber,  canvas  and  leather,  with 
a  pump  to  inflate  it  so  tliat  it  must  tit 
the   horse's  shoulders. 

As  one  passes  out  of  the  building  over 
bv  the  windmills,  is  seen  a  mill  as  far  in; 
advance  of  any  mill  ever  made,  as  the  best] 
has  been  in  advance  of  the  old.  The  at- 
tendant in  two  minutes  can  take  it  all 
apart  and  lay  it  on  the  ground,  and  in 
two  minutes  he  can  put  It  together  again, 
and  not  a  bolt,  screw  or  nail  is  used  to 
fasten  the  parts,  except  the  final  llnch 
pin. 

The  14  pieces  are  locked  together  auto- 
matically, one  pound  of  power  lifts  100 
pounds,  and  unlike  all  other  mills  the 
longer  it  Is  run  the  better  and  closer  the 
parts  are   brought  together.  i 

It  is  generally  thought  that  a  traction 
engine  can  only  be  used  in  a  level  country, 
but  there  is  one  liere  that  will  run  any 
wheel  over  a  stump  or  stone  two  feet 
high,  climb  grades  of  35  degrees,  and  run 
into  the  ditches  by  the  roadside  like  the 
dog   who   follows   his   master's   carriage. 

Across  the  bridge  and  over  the  hill 
brings  one  to  the  gateway  of  the  wail 
of  the  Philippine  reservation.?,  contain- 
ing 40  acres  of  buildings,  bamboo  villages, 
people,  soldiers,  products,  manufactures 
and  Implements.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  spared  no  expense  to  make 
an  exhaustive  and  educational  exhibit 
that  the  American  people  maj'^  be  fully 
informed  of  every  feature  of  the  new  pos- 
seasions. 

I  think  the  majority  of  visitors  appre- 
ciate this  feature,  for  I  see  no  part  where 
there  is  a  greater  crowd  of  visitors. 

Yesterday  was  kite  flying  day,  and  the 
contestants  were  old  boys.  One  man  told 
me  he  had  been  practising  for  40  years. 
American,  English,  French  and  Japan&>=e 
all  tried  to  g^ft  their  kites  xip  more  than, 


a   mile  for  a  prize  of  $500.   biit  the  wind 
was  too  light,  and  they  must  try  again. 

The    pavilion   for     trial    of   airships   has 

been   prepared   at   large  expense,    but   so 

i  far  none  have  ventured  out, 

I    ilt   is   my   practice   to    pass   the   day   on 

the    grounds,    find    then    as    the   sun      de- 

I  clines  I  wander  through  the  pike  and  wit- 

ness  the  devices  of  the  managers  to  gain 

a  few  more  dimes  and  quarters  from  the 

I  crowd,    .iust    read.y    to    leave    the    grounds 

'  with  some  money  in  their  pockets. 

I  .  These    concessions    cover    a   mile    and    a 

quarter    in    length,    and    several    hundred 

feet  in  width,  and  are  represented  to  con- 

I  tain    the    most       sensational    features    of 

human   exi.stence,   and   every  means   that 

will    be   tolerated    is    used   to  compel   the 

crowd    to    pay    Its    money    and    see     th^ 

eights. 

Evidently  each  one  had  the  Idea  that 
their  particular  show  was  the  niosl 
tunlaue,  and  large  sums  of  money  were 
spent  in  plant  and  performer^,  and  I  fear' 
many  of  them  are  disappointad,  and  many 
have  been  threatened  with,  foreclosure  If 
they  do  not  immediately  Vpay  up  J^heir 
arrears  of  rent.  t  / 

These  show,s  comp^l8e^  every  .' 
tongue  and  customSV  osi  <■  thV  faW" 
globe,  and  represent  klig.'chiracter 
countries  from  th«  Alp.st  to  the 'cave 
dwellers  of  New  Mexico,  And  from  the 
north  pole  to  the  deserts  of  Africa. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  on  the 
grounds  that  deserve  honorable  mention, 
but  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  I 
must  leave  it  for  another  time. 

G.  H.   R. 

at.  Louis,  Oct.  22. 
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Return  of  World's  Fair  Party  to  Wrentham  After  a! 


Notable  Experlence.--Crowds  Attracted  by  the 


Wonderful  Young  Woman  at  Exposition* 

Wrentham,  Oct.  24. — ^Miss  Helen 
Keller,  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan  and 
her  friend,  John  A.  Macy,  returned 
Saturday  noon  from  the  St.  Douis  Ex- 
position, The  whole  party  was  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  courtesy  shown 
them  by  President  Francis  and  the 
directors  of  the  fair  and  the  wonder; 
ful  magnitude  of  the  whole  exposi- 
tion. 

M;iS8  Keller  left  October  17  and  ar- 
rived in  St.  Louis  Sunday  night  at  12 
o'clock,  the  train  being  two  hours 
late.  The  party  was  met  by  President 
Francis's  private  carriage  and  driven 
to  the  magnificent  residence  of  Miss 
Mary  rerry,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Francis. 

Monday  morning  they  were  up 
bright  and  early  and  received  the  re- 
porters of  all  the  St.  Louis  papers. 
Over  her  own  signature  she  dictated 
the  following  message: 


^7  *>^ 


"To    the    Blind    of    St.    Louis. 

"The  blind  of  St.  Louis  have  my 
sympathy.  There  is  a  common  feel- 
ing between  us.  They  need  no  ad- 
ivice  and  I  am  adverse  to  giving  it.  I 
choose,  rather,  to  follow  the  advice 
of  others. 

"The  blind  of  St.  Louis  are  happy 
if  they  are  occupied.  Give  them 
work  and  teach  them  and  they  must 
be  happy.  Let  them  not  be  idle.  The 
one  great  fault  of  humanity  is  idle- 
ness. If  they  study  and  improve 
themselves  they  can  be  assitred  of 
making  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round them  equal  to  their  depriva- 
tions, 

"HELEN  KELLER." 

Monday  morning  they  took  an  auto- 
mobile ride  around^  the  fair  and 
lunched  in  the  eastern  pavilion  with 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Rorer,  returning  for  din- 
ner with  Miss  Mary  Perry. 

Tuesday,  October  18,  which  was 
called  "Helen  Keller  Day,"  they 
called  on  President  Francis  and  were 
driven  to  the  Exposition  grounds. 

Arriving  at  the  gates,  they  were 
met  by  crowds  so  enormous  that  a 
large  force  of  Jefferson  Guards  had 
to  be  ordered  out.  They  drove  about 
tlie  grounds  and  at  10  o'clock 
reached  the  Hall  of  Congress,  where 
the  convention  for  the  deaf  was  to  be 
held  and  where  Miss  Keller  was  to  de- 
liver her  address.  Owing  to  the 
crowd  of  people  who  were  unable  to 
enter  the  immense  building.  Presi- 
dent Francis  had  great  difficulty  in 
entering  the  building.  They  were  es- 
corted to  the  platform,  where  Dr.  E. 
M.  Glllandet  of  Washington,  William 
Wade  of  Oakmount,  Pa.,  Warring 
Wilkinson  of  Berkley,  Cal.,  Miss 
Mary  Perry  and  the  superintendents 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout 
the  country,  were  seated. 

President  Francis  introduced  Miss 
Keller,  who  stepped  forward  to  the 
edge   of   the  platform   and   began   to 


speak.  Her  voice  was  not  strong 
and  did  not  carry  far,  but  those  near 
her  could  understand  every  word  she 
uttered. 

President  Fraicis  of  the  Exposition 

repeated  her  words  after  her  so  that 

all  the  crowd  might  hear*  _  ^ 

Helen    Keller's  Address.         ^ 

In  the  course  of  her  address  Miss 
Keller  said: 

"I  have  been  asked  to  come  here 
to-day  and  lend  my  voice  to  what  is 
being  done  in  the  world  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  those  who  struggle  in  unequal 
and  untoward  circumstances.  All  these 
great  halls  of  machinery  and  art  are 
the  'achievement  of  the  strength  of 
man  when  his  arm  is  free  and  his 
spirit  unbound.  In  the  midst  of  so^ 
much  mighty  achievement  it  is  gratify-' 
ing  to  know  that  man  has  not  for- 
gotten his  weaker  brother. 

"I  have  come,  not  for  aug'ht'that  I 
have  done,  but  for  what  has  been  done 
to  me  to  raise  me  to  .the  level  of 
those  who  see  and  hear.  I  testify  to 
what  the  good  and  strong  have  done 
for  deprivation  and  infirmity.  I  enter ! 
with  you  into  communion  of  living 
speech  and  for  the  joy  of  speech  I  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  gratitude  that  the 
impediment  of  dumbness  has  been  re- 
moved from  my  tongue.  Such  is  my 
brief  but  earnest  message  to  those 
who  have  asked  me  to  come  and  to 
tlaose  who  sit  before  me. 

"Now  I  say  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  message  of  this  exposition  to  all 
people:  The  exposition  Is  a  great 
manifestation  of  all  the  forces  of  eh- 
lightenment  where  man's  thousand 
torches  burn  together.  The  value  of 
everything  here  and  of  everything 
anywhere  is  educational. 

"The  exposition  is  what  its  distin- 
guished founders  intended  it  to  be,  a 
world's  university.  Here  the  spirit  of 
civilization   stands   forth   illuminating 


|:and  enlig'litening  those  -who  walk  ill'; 
'  darkness  and  silence.  '  '; 

"The  service  of  man  to  man  shineal; 
all  the  brighter  through  these  circum- 
scribed individuals.  All  these  great 
halls  tell  me  the  world  is  on  our  side. 
The  forces  here  displayed  hold  up  my 
hands  aiid  support  my  weakness. 
Science,  nature  and  art  say  to  me. 
'Thou  art  deaf  and  blind,  but  enter 
thou,  too,  Into  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

"God  bless  the  natf6n  that  provides 
education  for  all  her  children." 

After  her  address  the  Wednesday 
Club  presented  Miss  Keller  with  an 
immense  bunch  of  American  Beauty 
roses.  After  she  had  given  two  roses 
away  to  little  Indian  girls,  the  crowd 
became  eager  to  secure  a  rose  and  she 
was  obliged  to  give  away  the  entire 
bouquet. 

The  crowd  was  so  dense  that  Dr. 
Gallaudet  had  to  Ket  on  a  ch^r  and 
i)0g  the  audloncfs  not  to  lose  their 
heads.  ' 

After  the  reception  was  over  Miss 
Keller  and  her  party  was  escorted  to 
the  President's  office  where  they  met 
the  director  and  officials  of  the  Fair 
and  later  President  Francis  gave  a 
luncheon  in  her  honor. 

In  the  afternoon  they  attended  a  re- 
ception at  the  Mission  Building  where 
there  was  a  tremendous  crowd.  Four 
thousand  people  passed  in  line  before 
Miss  Keller,  who  wore  a  gown  of 
white  lace  with  train,  with  a  single 
red  rose  at  her  throat.  At  the  recep- 
tion she  was  presented  with  a  mag- 
nificent gald  pin  s«t  with  pearls  ari^ 
diamonds  by  the  deaf  and  blind  oj 
St.  Louis. 

On  Wednesday,  Presidetit  Francis, 
with  30  guests,  took  a  large  coach, 
drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and  made 
a  tour  of  the  grounds.  Over  3000  peo- 
ple stood  for  an  hour  waiting  to  see 
the  Keller  party  leave.  Director 
Hirchberg  gave  a  hmcheon   at  noon 


in  their '  honor  and  in  tlie  afternoon 
the  German  and  Philippine  exhibits 
were  visited.  In  thB  evening  Ixjuis 
Perry  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Tyrol 
Alps  on  the  "Pike,"  where  Miss 
Keller  took  a  ride  on  a  camel  and  en^ 
joyed  the  novel  sensation. 

Thursday  morning  the  Japanese 
exhibit  and  the  Agricultural  Building 
were  visited.  A  small  dinner  with 
Miss  Perry  was  followed  by  a  recep' 
tion  to  the  society  people  of  St.  Louis 
In  the  evening  the  party  dined  witl 
President  Francis,  had  a  quiet  chai 
with  the  family  and  at  11  o'clocli 
they  were  at  the  station,  homewarr 
bound. 

During  her  visit  to  the  fair  a  num 
ber  of  guards  were  in  attendance  tc 
keep  the  crowd  away,  and  at  everj 
exhibit  they  were  immediately  sur' 
rounded  by  an  eager  gathering.  Misii 
Keller  was  greatly  pleased  at  th< 
wonderful  display  of  Germany  ant 
the  Agricultural  Building.  The  har 
vesting  machinery  filled  her  witl 
wonder,  as  did  the  various  exhibit! 
of  grain.  Everything  was  throwi 
open  to  her  inspection  and  she  re 
ce'livved  almost  royal'  honor  every 
wher§is^^^^^^  .,..^^^1 
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HELSy  KELLER.  S 

The  h^dividual  who  of  all  others  was 
selected  for  the  hoiioi'  of  having'  a  day 
set  apart  for  h«r  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair  was  a  young  woman  blind  and 
deaf  and  until  recently  dumb^-a  g-Irl 
who  a  few  years  since  was  a  bad- 
tempered  child  rebelling  ajvainst  she 
knew  not  what,  but  tliorouRhly  dis- 
satisfied with  her  limited  horizon. 
What  drew  the  ci-owd  which  almost 
mobbed  Helen  Keller  at  St.  Louiy  was 
not  so  much  the  attractive  and  brilliant 
girt  herself  as  the  interest  In  the  \Von- 
derful  achievement  of  transforming 
her  fi*ora  her  unhappy,  ignorant,  help- 
leFts,  unreasonable  childhood  state  to  a 
condition  where  she  falls  behind  fr.w 
girls  of  her  age  in  intelligence  and  ex- 
tent of  education,  and  is  blessed  with 
a  loveliness  of  disposition  and  a  sweet 
sense  of  reason  which  are  rare  indeed. 

Helen  Keller  is  a  triutnph  of  patience 
and  science  combinoti.  Without  the 
faithfulness  of  Miss  Sullivan  she  niight 
never  have  come  to  her  full  estate.  But 
great  intellects  have  not  thought  it 
^JT'^^ll  work  to  build  up  the  -science 
(Which  has  step  by  step  led  to  this  suc- 
cess of  bringing  one  without  sight  or 
hearing  into  touch  with  her  fellow- 
men,  and  made  it  uossiblc  foi^  her  to 
speak,  and  to  understand  speech  by  a 
brush  of  the  fingers  acix>ss  the  speak- 
er's ll})s,  and  opened  up  all  literature 
to  her  and  enabled  her  to  gain  tl\e 
ability  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  tlie 
beauty  of  life  which  she  cannot  sec. 

Tlic  thought  of  Helen  Keller  is  one 
of  chct-r.  Is  there  aught  t;o  dark  in  th« 
world  that  it  cannot  be  overcome?  Is 
there  a  rwison  for  being  morose  or  pas- 
Kldiate  al)ovc  which  wc  cannot  rist;? 
Should  there  ever  be  a  yielding  to  dis- 
couragement? Is  lKn>c  ever  well  lostV 
When  we  Uilnk  of  Helen  Keller  and  h»;r 
story  we  o-j.n  doubt  that  eaxth  holds 
jj.nylhjng  which  can  limit  our  power  of 
getting  enough  out  of  life  to  make  it 
much  more  tlian  endurable. 


THE  .-.  MESSENGER. 
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OCTOBER  27th,  1904. 

The  October  number  of  the  Associ- 
ation Review  contains  much  that  is 
valuable  and  one  paper  of  exceptional 
interest — "Helen  Keller  at  Radcliffe| 
College,"  by  Prof.  John  Albert  Macy,j 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
charge  of  her  education  or  at  leastj 
the  direction  of  her  studies — for  a 
year  or  more.  Prof.  Macy  gives  a 
summary  of  her  college  work,  indi- 
cates the  limits  within  which  it  was 
necessarily  confined,  describes  in 
some  details  her  methods  of  work  and 
gives  an  estimate,  to  which  attaches 
the  authority  of  an  expert,  of  the 
value  of  her  college  work  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  intellectual  life 
and  of  intellectual  labor  that  are 
open  to  her.  Mr.  Macy's  professional 
experience  and  his  conservatism 
lend  double  emphasis  to  this  state- 
ment: "The  course  in  English 
composition  revealed  to  her  instruc- 
tors that  Miss  Keller  was  the  best 
writer  of  English  who  in  their  time  of 
service  had  come  as  a  freshman  to 
Howard  or  Radcliffe" — 
"The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  afo." 


X 


Helen  Keller  Day  at  the  World's  Fair 

"Many  have  been  Invited  here  because  of  learning,  skill  or  achieve- 
ment; for  their  contributions  to  the  beauty  and  art  of  the  world.  I  am 
here,  not  for  what  I  have  done,  but  for  what  has  been  done  for  me— 
to  raise  me  to  the  level  of  those  that  see  and  hear." 

Thus  spoke  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng  of  seeing  and  hearing 
visitors  at  the  world's  fair,  Oct.  18,  the  young  woman  who  though 
bom  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  has  become  famous 
by  acquiring  a  remarkable  education,  Helen 
Adams  Keller  of  Boston.  She  was  the  guest  of 
honor  on  that  day,  being  the  only  person  in 
whose  name  the  fair  has  devoted  a  special  day. 
With  her  faithful  tutor,  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  as 
interpreter  of  th»  sights  and  sounds.  Miss  Keller 
had  sensated  the  great  "world  university"  at  St. 
Louis,  and  in  a  touching  address  to  the  thousands 
there  assembled  in  her  honor  she  delivered  an 
Impressive  message. 

"All  these  great  halls  of  machinery,  power 
and  art,"  she  said,  "are  the  achievements  of  the 
strength  of  man  when  his  arm  is  free  and  his 
heart  unbo«nd.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  achieve- 
ment the  presence  of  our  convention  tolls  us  that 
man  has  not  forgotten  hi«  weaker  brother. 
"I  testify  to  what  the  good  and  grand  have  done  for  deprivation  and 
infirmity.  My  evidence  is  of  abie  men  and  women  who  have  done  what 
they  could  to  unstop  ears,  open  eyes,  give  speech  to  the  lips  of  the  dumb 
and  light  to  darkened  minds.  I  enter  with  you  into  the  community  of 
living  speech,  and  for  the  Joy  of  speech  I  express  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude." 


Helen  Keller. 
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HELEN  KELLER  RECEIVES  THE  DEGREE 
OF  A.B. 

THE  records  of  RadclifFe  College  credit  Helen 
Keller,  who  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at 
the  commencement,  in  June  last,  with  two  courses 
in  French,  one  in  German,  two  in  P2nglish  com- 
position, a  half-course  in  Milton,  three  courses 
in  Latin,  one  in  government,  one  in  economics, 
one  in  the  histor\-  of  Medieval  Europe,  two  in 
vSliakespeare,  one  in  Elizabethan  literature,  one 
in  the  English  Bible,  one  in  English  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  centurj',  and  one  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  No  mathematics  appears  in  her 
curriculum,  although  Miss  Keller  passed  the 
admission  requirements  in  algebra  and  geometr}-, 
and  might,  if  she  liked,  go  far  into  pure  mathe- 
matics. Literature,  history  and  philosoph}'  she 
can  pursue  to  still  distant  goals.  The  difficulties 
Miss  Keller  has  surmounted  in  pursuing  the  col- 
lege course  to  a  successful  clo.se  are  very  clearh'. 
set  forth  by  John  A.  Mac}',  in  The  Youth's  Cotn- 
fianiofi  of  Tune  2d. 

Helen  Keller  Day  at  the  World's 

Pair. 

* 

OELEN  KELLER  DAY  at  the  World's  Fair 
■^  ^  was  a  great  success  and  never  was  greater 
tribute  paid  than  was  \'aluntarily  offered  to  the 
girl   in  whose  name  the  da}-  was  celebrated. 

Congress  Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  and 
the  guards  kept  back  at  least  six  hundred  who 
were  eager  to  enter.  So  crowded  was  the  hall 
that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  President 
Francis  pilolted    Miss   Keller,    accompanied    by 

I  Miss  Sullivan,  to  the  front. 

Dr.   (rallaudet  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 

'  introduced  President  F'rancis,  who  delivered  a 
short  address  of  welcome.  Helen  Keller  was  then 
introduced.      With    a    smile    noon    her   lips   she 


advanced  and  a  breathless  silence  fell  upon  the 
audience.  She  could  be  distinctly  heard  by 
those  in  the  front  seats,  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  those  further  back  to  hear  what  she  said, 
President  Francis  repeated  her  words  so  that  they 
could  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  She 
spoke  as  follows  : 
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Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller. 


"  I  have  been  asked  to  come  here  to-day  and  lend  my 
voice  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  world  for  the  uplifting 
of  those  who  struggle  ia  unequal  and  untoward  circum- 
stances. All  these  great  halls  of  machinery,  power  and 
art  are  the  achievement  of  the  strength  of  man  when  his 
arm  is  firm  and  his  spirt  unbound.  In  the  midst  of  so 
much  mighty  achievement  the  presence  of  our  convention 
here  demonstrates  that  on  his  triumphant  way  man  has 
not  forgotten  his  weak  brother.  The  many  thousand 
people  vvho  have  been  invited  to  come  here  have  been  ' 
asked  because  of  learning,  skill,  or  contributions  to  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  world.  I  come  not  for  aught 
that  I  have  done,  but  for  what  has  been  done  for  me;  to 
raise  me  to  the  level  of  those  who  see  and  hear.  I  testify 
to  what  the  good  and  strong  have  done  for  deprivation 
and  infirmity.  I  bring  my  evidence  that  able  men  and  wo- 
men are  doingtheir  best  to  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  put  speech  oa  dumb  lips,  bring 
light  and  intelligence  to  darkened  niitids.  I  enter  with 
you  into  the  communion  of  living  speech  and  in  the  joy 
of  speech  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  that  the  im- 
pediment of  dumbness  has  been  removed  from  my 
tongue.  Such  is  my  brief  but  earnest,  message  to  those 
who  have  asked  us  to  come  here  and  those  who  sit  before 


"The  mes3ag-e  of  this  Exposition  is  to  >vork  for  the 
education  of  all  people,  including  the  sightless,  the  deaf 
and  the  dumb. 

''  Within  the  great  halls~starid  not  only  model  factories 
and  works  of  arts.  Yonder  stands  the  locomotive  anni- 
hilating distance,  and  the  illustration  of  the  processes  of 

nrrigation,  which  has  rechiimed  the  desert,  and  in  the 
halls  of  education  we  see  hovs-  man  has  reclaimed  his  fel- 
low-men and  annihilated  darkness.  Tlie  Louisiana  pur- 
<;hase  is  a  great  tu  uiifestation  of  all  the  forces  of  en- 
lightenment and  all  man's  thousand  torches  burn  here  at 
once.  The  value  of  everything  here  is  educational. 
"This  Exposition  is  wliat  its  distinguished  founder  intend- 
ed it  to  be  (at  this  point  President  Francis  hesitated,  and 
Dr.  Dobyn,  of  Mississippi  took  up  the  sentence  and  re- 
peated it  to  the  audience  ),  a  world  university.  Here  we 
see  the  niachiner5-  side  bj-  side  with  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses that  begot  them.  The  root,  the  process,  the  fruit. 
"The  Fair  is  an  epitome  of  what  the  world  is.  Here  all 
Tjations  of  the  earth  are  brought  together,  so  that  each 
profits  b}-  the  experience  of  all 

"  We  think  no  country  since  Eden  has  been  so  good  to 
live  in  as  ours.  No  nation,  however,  is  as  great  ?s  the 
sum  of  the  achievements  of  all  nations.  All  that  is 
g-athered  here  symbolizes  the  will  of  the  American 
people  that  there  shall  be  an  open  way  of  education  to  all. 
no  matter  how  poor  their  circumstances  or  how  limited 
their  capacities 

"The  service  of  man  shines  all  the  brighter.  Tliey 
appeal  to  the  instincts  to  help,  tnore  deeply  and  firmly 
implanted  in  our  civilization  than  in  any  other  age.  .All 
that  these  great  halls  contain  tell  us  that  the  world  is  on 
our  side.  The  forces  here  displayed  lift  up  my  hands 
and  support  xuy  weak  feet.  Silence,  nature  and  art  say 
unto  me,  thou  ^trt  deaf  and  dumb,  but  enter  tliou  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  God  bless  the  nation  th.at  provides 
■education  for  all  her  children  , 

There  were  two  reoeption.s  tendered  lier,  the 
■general  public  being  admitted  to  the  art  room 
without  cards,  while  at  the  reception  in  the  ball 
room  only  those  were  admitted  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  by  the  committee  of  t'  e  deaf  of 
St.   I.ouis. 


G-a^-rA-^  zr  ,Ta^^saL.ci,Ww^eVV  s  .^g:w  s 


intertaii 


Address 


BLIND  AND  DEAF  BEEN  TAUGHT  TO  SPEAK^ 


With  eyes  that  could  not  aea  and,, 
ears  that  could  not  hear,  Helen.  KeIS| 
ier  has  by  the  sensitive  touch  of  her'; 
^^nd  find  the  wondrous  sympathy  of. 
iher  intellect,  realized  all  the  sights 
|wm1  melodies  of  the  great  World's 
jBiair.  She'  was  accorded  an  honor, at 
St,  Louis  tji^t^  belongs  to  no  other  liv- 
ing person— that  of  a  special  day  at 
the  exposition.  The  event  was  one 
ol  the  most  memorable  of  the  many, 
recorded  in  the  last  six  months.  '.j 

^  Long  before  the  hour  for  the,  o^ien^i 
ing  oi:  Congress  hall,  where  the  exer-j 
eises  ,were  held,  the  crowd-  began  t<r 
Feather.  It  came  ih  the  early  hours' 
of  the  morning,  at  first  by  twos  and 
thraes  and  hiter  in  gi-oups.  At  lO.i 
o'cIoclt!,il,  was,  a  solid  mass  of  push-' 
ing  humanity  all  intent,  upon  raaching* 
Cf5ngress  hall.  Tliosc-who  were  first 
to  arrive  crowded  the  hall  to  its  ut- 
(n;)st  capacily  and  the  giuxnls  Kept 
back'  thfe  r>00'  to  'GOO  surplus  peopltji 
oager  to  <!htcr. '  Tiie' windows  had  ti " 
|)e  guarded,  for  sfr-:'.>  r-,,i,..-nri'^!!v 


aividnais  Ixacl  .secured  stcpladders  and 
climbed  in,  a  number  of  very  sedate 
3ld  gdutlonien  and  ladies^  coming-  by 
Uais  enlrc.nce,  -while  the  winclo>vs  seats,- 
ac  leait  eight  feet  abov^^the,^  floor, 
were  all    '-'!■•  "i 

Tile    ii  '.    in    the    hall    were 

reserved  i-i  t-^v.  childi'en  of  the  blind, 
[leaf  and  dumb  schools,  and  the  afflict- 
2d  ones  formed  a  pathetic  contrast  to 
l^he  hustle  mass  of  not  too  v^^ell-man- 
aered  men  and  wcmen  who  pressetl 
;"orward. 

The  cnards!  Avere  unable  to  .manage 
he  ":d   Pies i dent  Francis,  pi- 

icdiij.-  Kejl-er,    was      obliged    to 

slowly-  woik' his  .  way  to  the  front. 
Miss  Keller  seemed  blissfully  nncon- 
5cioiis  of  it,  and  as  happy  as  a  child 
3iit  for  a  holiday.  She  followed,  one 
land  clasping  that  of  her  friend'  and 
;eacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  Her  hair  curl- 
id  about  her  face  and  her  pretty  fl.ower 
lat  was,  somewhat  awry  from  the  or- 
ieal  .'through  ■whiclv  she  had  passed. 
rJer  dainty  pink  and  gray  linen  gjwn 
yas  crushed  and  pulled.;  Her  .face 
(Vas  flushed  from  the  ^ff.orU  bui_  there: 
vas  a  Siii^g-  u©pn  it  as  she  ts;gk_her 
)!ace  on  nie  platform.  "- "''^J:;  ", 

President  Fi'ancis  occupied  very  iit- 
■le  time  in .  his  addres's  of  welcome, 
)Ut  after  a  few  touching  remarks,  in 
vhich  he  sliow:ed  how  ea];nestly  he  ap-^. 
Dreciated  the  situation,  he  introduced.. 
Vfiss'  Keller. 

With  a  smile  upon  her  lips  she  ad- 
vanced and  a  breathless  silence  fell 
.ipon  the  '.a'ulieuce.  As  Miss  Keller; 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  natural  to  hei', ' 
Miss  Sullivan  repeated  the  Avords: 

'M  had  been  asked  to  come  here  to- 
-!;vv',"    slie    said,    "and    lend    my    voice 
is    b'eing   done    in    the   world 
i'.nliffing  of  those   who   strag- 
1    .  ud  luitoward  circum- 
great  halls  of  nfa- 
;-ju;ei_\,  puwt^r  a.iid  art  are  the  a:h)evv- 
iieiit   of  ^he   strength    of   man    when 
pis   krm   Is    firm    and   his      spirit   un- 
DQuiid',    ■  In    the    midst,    of    su      miic:i 
cpiglity   achievement   the   presence   of 
Briir  .convention  here  demonstrate^  thai: 
311 ; his  ti;iumphant  way' hks  not'for^'dt- 
ien  ills  weak  brother.  ''The  many  thou- 
sand pep]>le  "Who  have  been  invited  to 
-Ome   here   have  ,been  a^ked   because 
if   iearhing   skill   or   contributions   to 
-,he  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  world. 
;  .come  not  tor  aught  that  I  have  doue.i 


lUt  fox'!  wTiat  lias  been  done  for  me;  ; 

:o- raise  mfe  to  iTue-  level  ct  tHose  who 

iee  ana   liear,   I   testify   to   what  the 

^oo'd  and  strong  have  (Jjiie  for  depriv- 

-tion  au'd  iiifirtnity.    .  r''iii1h'g  ihy:  ef  i- 

ience  that  able  men  and  women  are. 

:olng  their   best   to   imstop   the  .ears 

:f  tile  deaf,  open  ihe  eyes  of  the  blind, 

>uL  speech  on  dumb  Ups,  bring  lig^lt; 

tnd  intelligence  to  darkened  minds;  1 

■nter /with  -  JE.O.U  .  into   the  commnnion 

JL   living-   i-.ijeech,    and   in   the   joy    of 

ipeech.    expT  sss   my  ,  heart  ,,f eit  ^r^ti- 

.ude  tt'af  t'  e  im{)ed'iriiertt  of  dumbness 

has   been   removed   from   my   tongue. 

3nch    ib    my   brief;  but   earnest,   mes- 

^ege  to^  those  .who  have  asked  us.  to" 

cou:e  here   and  those  who  sit  before 

Following  the   talk   of   Miss   Keller 
the  tv;o  talen^---   blind. twins,   Lester 
and  Tessie  Van  Zant.  of  the  Kansas 
Schoor  for   the   Blind,   were   lifted   to 
the  ton  ot  the  table.    They  played^  sevr 
eral  'violin  solos.     The  scei>e  was  af- 
ifecting,   and    all   oA^er     the     crowded, 
hous(£r-men   and.?AvoVfn  .'-vf-er^  iWiping-j 
thelrHGiaffs    or'symTjathy.'    Tlte'  only, 
pnps-.-who ,dH,iiO>Usi;Qm  mp.re;,aL..les>' 
affecfed  were  the  nnl'ortun|ifes    them--- 
selves.  yi^ss'Kelle^iSTO^dd   all     the 
, while  Ih^'  "twins"  ift-'their  impassive 
way  fingered  the   st-rlngs  of  their  in- 
struments.    The   last   number   was   ia, 
compositioh'of  th>if  tiwn,.  :<niich   thi^ 
little  fellows  played'  in  the  same  .stoii 
kis\  fashion.     At  the  close  Miss  Kellei^ : 
Imntilsively  rushed  towards  them,  ajifl 
feeling  for  the  children,  drew  first  one 
and-  then  the,p.tlier  towards  h^r  in  a 
close  embrace",' kissing  their  faces  and 
"fondling  them.  .     -. 

'•'''k  large  boiiqiret  Of  American  beauty. 
*os'es' -was- handed  to  Miss  Keller;  OV' 
fCr  which  she  bent  with  a  pleased 
^sjjjlle.  .  Two  .little.  Indian  girls  sat  on 
Ibe  ]il'atforraat  the  feet  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler, and.  In  her  nervous  way,  she  soon 
*1.1bco\'etn&d"  their' prt^sence,  artd,  when 
[/!he  ■<*'?is  told'  who  they  were,  she  s©- 
lected 'two-rcses  and  presented  one  to 
jlearh. 

L.:.TllP#  _  w<^$, ^seatQfl  on  the  rdotform 
[President -Fj^^p-ciH/r  l\ri.<s  Mary/Pen-M,! 
i  iVTiss"  L'<j1V'"a  Pp'rr->;".T)oth's;st-rs  of  Mr^.j 
D.- ftr-Francisi  Mfss  S'ulltvan.  who  sat' 
l^Pside  .Mif's  Keller,  fiucl  constantly 
Ikept  her  informed  of  what:  was  grtii 
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Helen  Keller. 

Tuesday,  October  18th,  was  "Helen  Keller 
Day"  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis.  As  was  to 
be  expected  Helen  Keller  was  the  observed  of 
all  observers,  both  expert  and  layman,  and  it 
was  universally  felt  that  the  projuinence  given 
her  was  far  from  misplaced. 

Among  all  the  wonders  of  the  Fair,  among 
all  the  achievements  of  human  genius,  among 
all  the  evidences  of  20th  centurj'-  civilization, 
this  deaf-blind  3^oung  woman  embodied  in 
herself  the  most  striking  features  of  all,  and 
those  w^ho  paid  homage  to  her  radiantly  active 
soul  unconsciously  paid  homage  to  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  enlightenment  tliat  is  the  guiding 
influence  of  the  world  to-day. 

As  our  readers  knovrHelenKeller  graduated 
last  June  from  Radcliffe  College,  the  Harvard 
Annex.  This  statement  is  bare  enough,  but  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  merely  deaf  young 
woman,  deaf  from  infancy  as  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Keller,  has  ever   received  a   degree  from  a  col- 


lege  of  the  Radcliffe  standard,  nor  for  that 
matter  has  a  merely  blind  girl,  also  blind  from 
infancy,  received    such  a  degree. 

The  achievement  is  rendered  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  Miss 
Keller  out-ranked  her  fellow  students  in  the 
very  branch  in  which  to  all  purposes  she 
should  be  weakest, — the  English  language. 
The  only  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
marvelous  memory  Tvith  "which  the  Providence 
that  tempers  the  \srind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
has   gifted  her  to  offset  her  deprivations. 

To  our  mind  the  most  affecting  and  most 
impressive  incident  of  the  entire  day  as  des- 
cribed in  the  daily  press  was  not  the  great 
gathering  in  the  Hall  of  Congresses,  where 
otherwise  staid  and  decorous  people  scaled 
windows  and  broke  through  doors  in  their 
frantic  eagerness  to  behold  this  modern 
miracle,  not  in  the  oral  delivery  of  the  deaf 
blind  girl's  address  which  we  append  below, 
not  in  the  brilliant  reception  of  which  she 
was  the  undisputed  queen,  but  in  her  meet-| 
ing  with  her  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr 
William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Penna. 

Mr.  Wade  does  not  care  much  for  aAae^and 
does  not  suggest  the  millionaire  iron  founder 
and  manufacturer  he  really  is  and  as  the  cortege 
with  Helen  Keller  passed  through  the  throng 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  greet  her.  One 
of  the  dignitaries  in  attendance  who  did 
not  know  Mr.  Wade  or  what  he  is  to  the  deaf- 
blind,  brushed  him  aside,  but  the  touch  of  his 
hand  had  been  enough.  Pleien  had  recognized 
her  friend,  and  in  an  instant  her  arms  were 
around  his  neck  and  her  love  and  gratitude] 
found  expression  in  the  kisses  and  delighted! 
greeting  she  gave  him.  Those  who  saw 
felt  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  i 

Miss  Keller's  address  is  as  follows:  I 


^V;y\<t 


"I  have  been  asked  to  come  here  today  and  lend 
my  voice  to  what  is  being'  done  in  the  world  for  the 
uplifting-  of  those  who  struggle  in  unequal  and  un- 
toward circumstances.  All  these  great  halls  of 
machinery,  power  and  art  are  the  achievements  of 
the  strength  of  man  when  his  arm  is  firm  and  his 
spirit  unbound.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  mighty 
achievement  our  presence  here  demonstrates  that  on 
his  triumphant  way  man  has  not  forgotten  his  weak 
brother.  The  many  thousand  people  who  have 
been  invited  to  come  here  have  been  asked  because 
of  learning,  skill  or  contributions  to  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  world.  I  come  not  for  aught  that  I 
have  done,  but  for  what  has  been  done  for  me;  to 
raise  me  to  the  level  of  those  who  see  and  hear.  I 
testify  to  what  the  good  and  strong  have  done  for  de- 
privation and  infirmity.  I  bring  my  evidence  that 
able  men  and  women  are  doing  their  best  to  unstop 
the  ears  of  the  deaf,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  put 
speech  on  dumb  lips,  bring  light  and  intelligence  to 
darkened  minds.  1  enter  with  you  into  the  commun- 
ion of  living  speech  and  in  the  joy  of  speech  to  ex- 
press iny  heartfelt  gratitude  that  the  impediment  of 
dumbness  has  been  removed  fronji  my  tongue.  Such 
is  my  brief,  but  earnest,  message  to  those  who  have 
asked  us  to  come  here  and  those  who  sit  before  us. 

"The  object  of  this  Exposition  is  to  work  for  the 
education  of  all  peofjle,  including  the  sightless,  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb. 

"Within  the  great  halls  stand  not  only  model  fac- 
tories and  works  of  art.  Yonder  stands  the  locomo- 
tive annihilating  distance,  and  the  illustration  of  the 
processes  of  irrigation  which  has  reclaimed  the 
desert,  and  in  the  halls  of  education  we  see  how  man 
i  has  reclaimed  his  iellow-man  and  annihilated  dark- 
ness. The  Louisiana  purchase  is  a  great  manifest- 
ation of  all  the  forces  of  enlightenment  and  all  man's 
thousand  torches  burn  here  at  once.  The  value  of 
everything  here  is  educational.  This  Exposition  is 
what  its  distinguished  founder  intended  it  to  be — a 
world  university.  Here  we  see  tlie  machinery  side 
by  side  with  the  intellectual  processes  that  begot 
them.  The  root,  the  process,  the  fruit.  The  fair 
is  an  epitome  of  what  the  world  is.  Here  all 
nations     of     the     earth      are      brought      together. 


BO    that    each    profits    by   the    experience    of      all. 

"We  think  no  country  since  Eden  has  been  so 
good  to  live  in  as  ours.  No  nation,  however,  is  as 
great  as  the  sum  of  the  achievements  of  all  nations. 
All  that  is  gathered  here  symbolizes  the  will  of  the 
American  people  that  there  shall  be  an  open  way  of 
education  to  all;  no  matter  how  poor  their  circum- 
stances or  how  limited  their  capacities. 

"The  services  of  man  to  man  shine  all  the  brighter. 
Thej^  appeal  to  the  instincts  to  help,  more  deeply  and 
firmly  implanted  in  our  civilization  than  in  any  other 
age.  All  that  these  great  halls  contain  tell  us  that 
the  world  is  on  our  side.  The  forces  here  displayed 
lift  up  nry  hands  and  support  my  weak  feet.  Science, 
nature  and  art  say  unto  me,  thou  art  deaf  and  blind, 
but  enter  thou  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  God  bless 
the  nation  that  provides  education  for  all  her  child- 
ren." 


THE     WOMAN'S    JOUFwHA^L:    BOSTON, 


NOVEMBER    5,    1SC4. 

HELEN  KELLES  DAY. 

Helen  Keller  drew  the  largest  throng 
on  "Helen  Keller  Day"  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  that  has 
gathered  in  a  single  assembly  since  the 
Exposition  opened.  Her  speech  pro- 
foundly moved  the  great  assembly.  She 
spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  her  words  were 
repeated  by  her  teacher  to  the  president 
of  the  Exposition,  who  again  repeated 
them  loudly  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
audience.  She  said  in  part:  "I  have 
been  asked  to  come  here  to-day  and  lend 
my  voice  to  what  is  being  done  in  the 
world  for  the  uplifting  of  those  who 
struggle  with  unequal  and  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. All  these  great  halls  of  ma- 
chinery and  art  are  the  achievement  of 
the  strength  of  man  when  his  arm  is  free 
and  his  spirit  unbound.  In  the  midst  of 
so  much  mighty  achievement,  it  is  grati. 
tying  to  know  that  man  has  not  forgotten 
his  weaker  brother.  I  have  come,  not 
for  anything  that  I  have  done,  but  for 
what  has  been  done  for  me.  I  testify  to 
what  the  good  and  strong  have  done  for 
deprivation  and  inflrmity.  All  these 
great  halls  tell  me  the  world  is  on  our 
side.  The  forces  there  displayed  hold  up 
my  hands  and  support  my  weakness. 
Science,  nature  and  art  say  to  me:  'Thou 
art  deaf  and  blind,  but  enter  thou,  too, 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  God  bless  the 
nation  that  provides  education  for  all  her 
children!"  Many  of  the  audience  were 
in  tears.  Seventeen  years  ago  Helen  Kel- 
ler was  only  "a  little  massof  possibilities;" 
now,  at  twenty-four,  she  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  known  and  loved  of  Ameri- 
can girls.     Miss  Lottie  Sullivan,   the  Col- 


orado  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl,  who  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  second  Helen  Keller, 
sat  in  the  audience  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
dress, every  word  of  it  being  communi- 
cated to  her  by  hand-pressure.  Schools' 
and  colleges  also  observed  "Helen  Keller 
Day"  with  appropriate  exercises,  seeking 
to  draw;  inspiration  from  a  notable  and 
admirable  young  life,  which,  despite  its 
misfortiines,  is  brimful  of  happiness. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1904 

FAIR    OF    VARIED    ATTRACTION 


It  Will  Be  in  Aid  of  the  Boston  Teachers* 
Mutual  Bene^t  Association,  Opening  in 
Paul  Revere  Hall  Tonight 

People  who  attend  the  Teachers'  Fair, 
which  opens  this  evening  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  will  find  Paul  Revere  Hall  trans- 
formed  into  a   most  attractive   scene,    with 

I  its  pretty  decorations  of  bunting  and  its 
tables,,  gayly  trimmed  and  piled  high  with 
all  sorts  of  beautiful  things.  On  the  walls 
of  the  stairway  entrance  and  foyer,  as  well 
as  in  the  hall  itself,  streamers  of  bunting 
shading  from  yellow  through  various  tints 
of  orange  almost  to  a  brown  are  used  most 
effectively. 
The  fair  is  under  the  auspices  of  primary 

^  teachers  of  this  city,  and  is  to  aid  the  fund 
.of  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, which  since  its  organization  has  done 
much  good  work  in  behalf  of  teachers.  For- 
mal opening  this  evening  will  be  an  occa- 
sion of  interest.  Exercises  will  take  place 
a't  eight  o'clock,  and  among  the  speakers 
expected  are  Go\'^rnor  Bates,  John  A.  Brett, 
president  of  the  "Boston  School  Committee, 
and  Maurice  P.  White,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. Mayor  Collins  has  sent  a  letter 
to  be  read. 

In  Paul  Revere  Hall  tables  are  ranged  all 
around  the  sides,  and  these  represent  East 
Boston,  central  Boston.  South  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Roxbury,  the  Sub-Masters' 
Club,  the  high  schools.  West,  North  and 
South  Ends,  AUston,  West  Roxbury  and 
the  Washington  School,  which  has  a  flower 
booth  in  the  place  of  honor  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall.  In  the  foyer  are  other  booths. 
Including  those  of  the  Dorchester  schools, 
Lowell  School  in  Jamaica  Plain,  the  candy 
table,  art  department,  a  lemonade  spa,  etc. 
These  prominent  women's  clubs  have  co- 
operated with  the  teachers:  Dorchester 
Woman's  Club,  tue  Home  Club  at  East 
Boston  booth,  Roxburgh  Club  at  Roxbury 
table.  Women  In  Council  at  apron  table 
(Dillaway  School),  Jewish  Women  in  Coun- 
cil at  West  End  table,  for  dolls;  Norumbega 
Club  at  Charlestown  booth,  where  Mrs. 
Duff  is  the  leader;  New  England  Woman's 
Club  at  the  High  School  table,  and  the 
Tuesday   Club   at    that    for    .iamaica    Plain. 

j  All  of  these  tables  and  booths  are  supplied 
With  a  splendid  assortment  of  attractive 
things  at  moderate  prices. 


There  are  many  special  features,  among 
them  a  spacious  Japanese  tea  room,  dec- 
orated, toy  courtesy  of  Walter  M.  Hatch  & 
Co.,  with  many  Japanese  things  from  their 
Summer-street  store,  Including  large  panels, 
hangings  'and  enjbroideries,  lanterns,  fans, 
flags;  while  many  branches  of  pink  cherry 
blossoms,  not  unlike  small  trees,  add  mate- 
rially to-  the  attractiveness  of  this  room. 
Rich  rugs  and  screens  here  and  there,  with 
vases  of  fresh  chrysanthemums  on  all  the 
tables,  make  the  place  most  Inviting.  Sim- 
ple refreshments,  luncheon  and  afternoon 
k  tea,  etc.,  may  be  had,  and  dinner  is  to  be 
served  a  la  carte  each  day,  beginning  at 
5.30  in  the  afternoon.  There  will  be  many 
dainty  things  offered  to  tempt  people,  and 
everything  will  be  of  home  cooking.  The 
■  Bennett  School  of  AUston  has  charge  of 
i  the  tea  room.  Just  adjoining  there  is  a 
department  for  the  sale  of  preserves,  jellies, 
marmalades  and  the  like. 

Under  Miss  Howard's  direction  a  charm- 
ing entertainment,  called  "A  Morning  in 
School,"  will  be  another  feature,  as  will  a 
Dutch  doll,  and  on  Friday  evening  "Mrs. 
Jarley's  Wax  Works"  will  be  a  special  at- 
traction. Several  palmists  will  tell  for- 
tunes. 

The  book  table,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Lyceum  Hall  School  at  Meeting  House  Hill, 
offers  many  authors'  cooies  of  books,  with 
autographs  of  Iresident  Roosevelt,  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  Thomas  Bai- 
ley Aldrich,  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin,  Har- 
riet Prescott  Spofford,  Margaret  Deland  and; 
,ma,ny  other  who  have  contributed  their'^ 
works.  Helen  Keller  has  shown  her  inter- 
est by  sending  her  photograph. 

One  thing  of  special  interest  is  the  cal- 
endar, compiled  for  the  fair  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Hillside  School,  Jamaica  Plain. 
This  already  is  in  demand,  not  only  for  its 
excellence,  but  for  the  personality  attached 
to  the  selections.  The  choice  of  dailj^  read- 
ings has  been  made  chiefly  by  the  Boston 
teachers,  but  many  men  and  women  emi- 
nent in  literature  have  contributed  origi- 
nal selections  so  that  all  in.  all  the  calen- 
dar is  rich  in  variety  and  Interest.  Dainty 
recipe  books  with  hand-painted  covers,  for 
amateur  candy  makers,  will  be  sure  to  meet 
with  favor. 

The  fair  will  be  open  after  this  evening, 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  until  the  same  hour  in 
the  evening.  In  the  hours  that  they  have 
outside  of  school  work,  many  teachers  will 
assist  the  ladles  of  the  various  clubs  who 
are  in  charge  at  the  tables  during  the  fair. 
OfRcer.s  of  the  fair  committee  are:  Chair- 
man, Miss  Celia  A.  Scribner;  treasurer. 
Miss  Mary.  I.  Chamberlain,  and  secretary, 
iMiss  Lena  L.  Carpenter,  31  Rutland  square. 
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HELEN  KELLER  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.  SHE 
CHEERS  MANY.  CROWDS  FOLLOW  HER.  HER  LOV- 
ING RECEPTION  OF  MR.  VJADE.  ST.  LOUIS  DEAF 
MAKE  HER  A  HAI^DSOME  GIFT.  HER  ELOQUENT 
SPEECH    REPEATED. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Globe. 

WONDERFUL  Helen  Keller, 
deprived  by  nature  of  these 
gifts  that  seem  to  more  fav- 
ored mortals  indispensable,  yet  pos- 
eeesed  of  gifts,  accomplishments  and 
abilities  not  within  the  scope  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  more  favored,  was 
at  the  World's  Fair  yesterday. 

She  "saw"  many  things,  but  her 
seeing  was  with  her  hands. 

She  "heard"  many  things,  but  her 
hearing  was  by  the  proxy  of  her  de- 
licate touch. 

She  "talked"  to  many  persons 
with  words  and  voice  that  are  self- j 
taught,  for  she  has  never  heard  the  I 
sound  of  the  human  voice. 


Miss  Keller  was  taken  to  many  ex- 
hibits, and  was  delighted  with  all 
that  was  explained  to  her.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  the  case  at  the 
Philippine  Reservation,  where  the 
blind,  deaf  and  once  dumb  girl  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  natives,  their 
habits  and  their  costumes,  and  where 
the  natives  took  fully  as  much  in- 
terest in  their  strange  and  talented 
visitor. 

When  the  Filipinos,  particularly 
the  Igorrotes  and  the  Moros,  were 
told  c^  the  afEiction  of  Miss  Keller,! 
they  showed  her  a  deference  that 
amounted  almost  to  a  superstitious 
reverence. 

Miss  Keller  during  the  day  wore  a 
gown  of  old  rose  silk. 

When  told  that  President  Francis 
would  not  be  able  to  be  present  at 
the  luncheon.  Miss  Keller  exclaimed 
with  disappointment  in  her  voice: 
''It  will  be  like  Hamlet  without 
Hamlet." 

After  the  luncheon  given  Sy  Presi- 
dent Francis  at  the  West  Pavilion, 
Helen  Keller  and  party  visited  the 
Philippine  Reservation. 

Charles  L.  Hall  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Department  of  the  Philippines 
acted  as  guide. 

In  ihe  Philippine  Village 

Miss  Keller  visited  each  village 
and  was  deeply  interested  in  all  she 
heard. 

She  placed  her  hands  upon  them, 
and  with  her  deft  fingers  examined 
their  handiwork  and  described  it 
with  an  accuracy  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  seeing  person. 

She  played  upon  their  musical  in- 
struments to  their  delight.  To  them 
she  was  a  beautiful  spirit  and  not  a 
curious  sightseer. 

Great  crowds  followed  her 
through  the  Philippine  exhibit.  She 
walked  on  smiling  and  happy. 


At  5  o'clock  she  and  her  party  left 
the  Philippine  exhibit  and  entered 
an  Exposition  carryall  and  were 
driven  to  the  home  of  Miss  Mary 
Perry,  No.  12  Vandeveter  place. 

When  leaving  the  grounds  Miss 
Keller  said  to  Mr.  Hall : 

"I  thank  you  for  the  great  pleas- 
ure and  the  valuable  information 
you  have  given  me.  I  have  enjo3"ed 
it  all  so  much." 

After  a  few  hours'  rest  Miss  Keller 
and  her  party  returned  to  the  Mis- 
souri building  where  at  8  o'clock  she 
received  the  public  in  the  Art  Salon, 
and  at  9  o'clock  the  deaf  of  St.  Louis. 

Thousands  at  the  Public  Reception 

Thousands  thronged  the  Missouri 
Iniilding  long  before  the  hour  of  the 
reception,  eager  to  shake  hands  with 
Helen  Keller,  or  to  touch  the  hem  of 
her  garment,  or  to  even  catch  a 
glimi)se  of  her  radiantly  happy  face. 
For  Helen  Keller  has  captured  all  the 
sunbeams  that  have  fallen  across  her 
path  and  recasts  them  over  all  she 
meets.  Hers  is  one  of  the  happiest, 
brightest  faces  in  all  the  universe. 
Her  face  is  so  full  of  expression  and 
happiness  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  her  eyes  have  not  the  power  of 
vision. 

Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan,  stood  behind  a  radiator. 
The  crowd  passed  in  single  file  in 
front  of  her.  When  a  deaf-mute 
passed,  as  if  by  intuition,  Helen  Kel- 
ler's hand  grasped  theirs  and  a 
hearty  hand-shake  followed,  a  shake 
characteristic  of  Helen  Keller's 
beautiful  smile.  A  mother  carrying 
an  infant  in  her  arms  passed.  Miss 
Sullivan  communicated  the  fact  to 
Helen  Keller.  In  an  instant  she  left 
Miss  Sullivan's  side  and  clasped  the 
mother's  band  and  kissed  the  baby, 
murmuring,  "Oh,  you  darling.  I'm 
so  glad  you  can  see  with  your  pretty 
eyes." 


Meeting  with  Mr.  Wade 

Next  to  come  was  a  little  old  man, 
who  might  have  been  from  the  hum- 
ble walks  of  life.  He  held  out  his 
hand. 

"You  can't  shake  hands  with  Mies 
Keller.     Move  on." 

But  Helen  Keller  knew  the  touch. 
She  threw  both  arms  around  the 
little  old  man's  neck  and  kissed  him 
with  the  delight  of  a  child.  "Her 
father,"  whispered  the  crowd,  and 
tears  filled  the  eyes  of  everyone. 

The  man'  was  not  Helen  Keller's 
father,  but  her  friend  and  benefac- 
tor, William  Wade,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

At  9  o'clock  the  public  was  dis- 
missed and  Helen  Keller  greeted  the 
blind. 

Gift  from  St.  Louis  Deaf 

She  received  two  handsome  sou- 
venirs. One  a  beautiful  pin,  in  the 
form  of  the  fluer  de  lis,  of  pearls 
and  diamonds,  a  gift  from  the  deaf 
of  St.  Louis.  Miss  Keller  said :  "I 
appreciate  the  gift  beyond  measure, 
because  it  is  from  you,  and  because 
pearls  are  my  birthstone — June. 
I  will  always  treasure  it  because  it  is 
your  gift  and  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
Fair  and  St.  Louis." 

The  other  gift  was  a  miniature  of 
her  grandfather. 

William  Wade,  in  speaking  of 
Helen  Keller,  said: 

Above  All  Miss  Keller  Is  a  Cheerful  Body 

"Helen  Keller  is  remarkable  for 
her  wonderful  intellect  and  for  her 
accomplishments,  but  to  me  she 
possesses^  something  that  is  far  more 
remarkable,  and  that  is  her  happy, 
sunny  disposition  and  her  perfect 
womanhood.  Helen  Keller  is  the 
embodiment  of  purity.  There  is  a 
belief  of  original  sin,  but  I  can't  ac- 
cept it  after  knowing  Helen  Keller." 


I  After  attending  the  Helen  Keller] 
i  Day  exercises  in  Congress  Hall ' 
I  yesterday,  several  of  the  girls  of  the 
Indian  School  requested  Superinten- 
dent S.  M.  McCovvan  to  permit  them 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  asking  her  to  visit  the 
Indian  School  and  address  them. 
Gaining  the  consent  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Covvan, the  following  letter  was 
written  by  the  Indian  maidens  : 

United  States  Indian  School,  World's 
Fair,  Oct.  18,  1904- Miss  Helen  Adams 
Keller,  St.  Louis :  The  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  school  would  feel  honored  and 
be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  visit 
the  school  and  talk  to  them  at  any  time 
that  would  suit  your  convenience.  Four 
o'clock  would  snit  us,  but  any  hour  will  be 
satisfactory.     Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  McGowAX, 
Superintendent  Indian  School. 

The  letter  was  delivered  to  Miss 
Keller  by  Misses  Lizzie  Wirth  and 
Belle  Johnson,  who,  with  a  number 
of  the  Indian  girls,  attended  the  I 
meeting  at  Congress  Hall.  Because 
of  a  press  of  other  engagements. 
Miss  Keller  was  unable  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

Miss  Keller's   Elopuent  Speech 

I  Miss  Keller  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  assembled  guests  : 

"I  have  been  asked  to  come  here 
to-day  and  lend  my  voice  t.)  what  is 
being  done  in  the  world  for  the  up- 
lifting of  these  who  struggle  in  un- 
equal and  untoward  circuiiistances," 
were  the  opening  words  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Miss  Keller  in  the 
I  Hall  of  Congresses  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

An  audience  that  packed  the  Hall 
jOf  Congresses  to  the  doors  clambered 
up  onto  chairs  and  into  the  high 
windows  and  stood  on  ladders  out- 
side the  auditorium  to  catch  the 
sound  of  tlie  deaf  and  blind  girl's 
voice,  listened  with  breathless  in- 
terest to  the  first  utterance  of  the 
marvelous  young  woman  who  spoke 
|bo  intelliegently,  but  heard  not  her 


own  voice.  The  worda  were  spoken 
in  a  modulated  voice  that  rose  and 
fell  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  and 
meaning  expressed. 

Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  instnictor  for 
Miss  Keller,  repeated  the  words  of 
the  address  to  President  Francis, 
who  in  turn  delivered  them  to  the 
audience.     Continuing,  she  said: 

''All  these  great  halls  of  machinery 
and  power  and  art  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  strength  of  man  when 
his  arm  is  free  and  his  spirit  un- 
bound. In  the  midst  of  so  much 
mighty  achievement  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  man  has  not  forgotten 
his  weaker  brother.  Many  people 
have  been  invited  here  because  of 
learning,  attainments,  skill  and  in- 
vention, their  contribution  to  the 
power,  wealth  and  bc-aatj  of  the 
world,  I  come  not  for  aught  that 
I  have  done,  but  for  what  has  been 
done  for  me  to  raise  me  to  the  level 
of  those  who  see  and  hear.  I  testify 
to  what  the  good  and  the  strong 
have  done  for_  deprivation  and  in- 
firmity. 

"I  bring  my  evidence  that  able 
men  and  women  are  doing  their  best 
to  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  put  speech  up- 
on dumb  lips  and  bring  the  light  of 
intelligence  to  darkened  minds.  I 
enter  with  you  into  communion  of 
living  speech,  and  for  the  joy  of 
speech  I  express  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude that  the  impediment  of  dumb- 
ness has  been  removed  from  my  ton- 
gue. Such  is  my  brief  but  earnest 
message  to  those  who  have  asked  me 
!  to  come  and  to  those  who  sit  before 
me. 

"Now,  may  I  say  what  seems  to  me 
the  message  of  this  Exposition  to  all 
people,  the  sightless  and  the  seeing, 
the  deaf  and  the  hearing.  Within 
the  inclosure  stand  model  factories, 
model  mines  and  model  works  of  art. 
Yonder  is  the  locomotive  that  anni- 
hilates distance,  there  the  processes 
of    irrigation    that    annihilates    the 


desert,  and  in  the  halls  of  education 
we  see  how  man  has  reclaimed  his 
fellowmen  and  annihilated  darkness. 
"The  Louisana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion is  a  great  manifestation  of  all  the 
forces  of  enlightenment  and  all  of 
man's  thousand  torches  burn  to- 
gether. The  value  of  everything 
here  and  of  all  is  educational.  The  ! 
Exposition  is  what  its  distinguished  ' 
founder  intended  it  to  be — a  world's 
university.  Here  we  see  the  machine 
and  the  product  side  by  side  with  the 
intellect  and  the  principles  that 
begot  them — body  and  soul  together, 
the  root,  the  process  and  the  fruit. 
"The  Fair,  in  its  vastness,  is  an 
epitome  of  what  the  world  is.  It 
stretches  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to 
comprehend  it,  and  extends  the  in- 
telligence in  an  attempt  to  grasp  it. 
Here  all  nations  of  the  earth  are 
brought  together,  so  that  each  profits 
by  the  experience  of  all.  We  think 
that  no  country  since  Eden  has  been 
as  good  to  live  in  as  ours.  But  no 
nation  is  so  great  as  the  sum  of  the 
achievements  of  all.  All  that  is 
gathered  here  symbolizes  the  will  of 
the  American  people  that  a  way 
shall  be  paved  to  the  education  of 
all,  no  matter  how  humble  or  limit- 
ed their  capacity. 

•'Here  the  spirit  of  civilization 
stands  forth,  illumining  and  enlight- 
ening those  who  walk  in  darkness 
and  silence.  The  service  of  man  to 
man  shines  all  the  brighter  through 
these  circumscribed  individuals. 

"All  that  these  great  halls  contain 
tell  us  the  world  is  on  our  side.  The 
forces  here  displayed  hold  my  hands 
and  supporfmy  weakness.  Science, 
nature  and  art  say  to  me,  'Thou  a,rt 
deaf  and  blind,  but  enter  thou,  too, 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  God 
l)le8S  the  nation  that  provides  edu- 
cation for  all  her  children." 

"On  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,"  said  President 
Francis,  in  introducing  the  blind  girl 


"I  deem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  extend  a  curdial  greeting  to  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  This  large  audience 
is  evidence  sufficient  that  her  reput- 
ation has  gone  before  her." 

All  through  the  welcoming  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, with  her  hand  in  that  of  Miss 
Keller,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
through  the  medium  of  a  most  deli- 
cate touch  conveyed  to  her  pupil  all 
that  President  Francis  said. 

An  address  by  Doctor  Grallaudet 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  devoted 
to  the  methods  Miss  Sullivan  used 
in  teaching  Miss  Keller. 

Doctor  Dobyns  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  of  Mississippi  read  an 
address  prepared  for  the  occasion  by 
Dr.  Waring  Wilkinson  of  California. 

An  incident  of  the  close  of  the 
exercises  was  the  meeting  of  Helen 
Keller  and  Ruby  Rice  and  Lottie 
Sullivan,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girls 
from  Texas  and  Colorado  respective- 
ly. They  were  sent  to  learn  M'hat 
had  been  done  for  Helen  Keller  and 
to  give  their  teachers  opportunity  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
Miss  Sullivan  in  teaching  Helen 
Keller.  Miss  Keller  talked  to  the 
girls  briefly  and  promised  that  later 
she  would  spend  a  longer  time  with 
them  and  tell  them  of  her  life  and 
studies. 

Miss  Keller  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  afternoon  given 
by  President  Francis  in  the  Direct- 
ors' Banquet  Hall  in  the  West  Rest- 
aurant Pavilion.  Immediately  after 
the  Helen  Keller  Day  exercises  lu  the 
Hall  of  Congress,  Miss  Keller  and 
party  paid  President  Francis  a  form- 
al call  in  his  office  in  the  Administ- 
ration building,  after  which  they  re- 
paired to  the  West  Restaurant  Pavi- 
lion. The  other  guests  were  Miss 
Anna  Sullivan,  Miss  Mary  Perry, 
Miss  Laura  Perry,  Miss  Annie  Pul- 
iam.  Doctor  Galiaudet,  L  D.  Dozier, 
F.  D.  Hirschberg,  R.  D.  Albertini,  J. 
Collins  Thompson  Jr.  and  Jack  Ma- 
cey. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  CONTRIBUTION^ 

I  She    Sends      Her     Photograph    to    the 
Teachers  for  Their  Fair  This  Week. 
Kekm  Keller  has  shown    her  interest 

1  in  the  teachers'  fair,  which  will  be  held 
in  Paul  Revere  Hall  Nov.  9-12,  by  send- 

:'  injr  to  the  secretary  her  photograph. 
With  the  picture  she  wrote  a  chao^min^ 
letter  wishins  her  friends,  the  teach- 
er.s,  very  great  .success  in  their  enter- 
prise.    Miss  Keller's  photograph  will  be 

;   placed  on  the  book  table. 

;  Other  articles  on  this  table  will  be 
autogi-.tph  copies  of  the  works  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwnrd 
Everett  Hale,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldricb, 
Margaret  Deland.  KateSjDouglass  Wig- 
gin.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  and 
many  other  noted  writers. 
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It  is  said  that  Helen  Keller  may  ap- 
pear before  the  Maine  legislature,  this 
winter,  in  the  interests  of  the  proposed 
Maine  school  for  the  blind. 
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Helen  Keller's  Sermon  For  Pupils. 

The  tribute  paid  by  Helen  Keller  at 
the  world's  fair  to  the  teaching  which 
has  made  her  what  she  is  has  a  lesson 
in  it  for  the  masses  whose  future  la 
before  them  in  various  Institutions  ol 
learning.  Said  she,  "I  am  here  not  foi 
what  I  am,  but  for  what  has  been  done 
for  me— to  raise  me  to  the  level  ol 
those  that  see  and  hear."  Millions  ol 
pupils  now  In  the  hands  of  their  teach* 
er6  are  relatively  as  severely  handi< 
capped  for  the  race  of  Kfe  as  was  thia 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl.  Nothing 
was  expected  of  her.  but  boys  and  girls 
with  normal  faculties  are  under  bonds 
to  their  parents,  to  society  and  to  the 
state  to  accomplish  something  with 
their  talents.  It  is  a  serious  responsi- 
bility, and  the  result  Is  largely  In  theli. 
own  hands.  A  child  may  be  born  tO 
wealth,  but  not  to  much  else  that  real- 
ly figures  in  the  solution  of  life's  prob- 
lem. Opportunities  come  as  the  gift 
of  the  parents  or  the  community,  and 
the  first  of  thece  Is  the  school  with  its 
facilities  for  training  the  future  work- 
er and  citizen.  Schools  vary  in  excel- 
lence, but  rarely  is  a  school  maintain- 
ed at  this  time  where  pupils  cannot 
add  to  their  stock  of  knowledge  If  they 
possess  one-tenth  of  the  eagerness  dis- 
played by  the  Helen  Kellers,  groping 
after  what  nature  would  seem  to  have 
denied  them.  Youth  Is  blind  and  deal 
so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  and 
for  this  reason  teachers  are  provided  to 
guide  and  restrain.  For  this  benefit 
the  sole  return  expected  is  serious  at- 
tention and  application.  Helen  Kellei 
modestly  gives  credit  for  her  attain- 
ments to  others,  but  no  small  share  oi 
the  noble  result  Is  due  to  her  own  p"- 
tlencf  and  resolution  in  co-operating 
with  those  who  worked  for  her  wel- 
fare. 
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liss  Helen  Keller  and  Miss  Sullivan 
fe  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  among 
the  speakers  to  address  the  open  meet- 
ing of  the  Atalanta  Club  at  the  Vine 
Street  Church  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  29.  Ad- 
mission on  that  evening  will  be  by 
ticket.  The  membership  ticket  of  the 
several  clubs  will  admit. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS:  SATURDAY,  NOV.  19,  1904: 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER  AT  THE  FAIR. 

Up  to  date  since  the  opening  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  Exposition,  the  Fair  has 
honored  as  a  guest  one  individual — only 
one— in  the  person  of  Miss  Helen  Keller. 
The  eighteeenth  of  October  was  selected 
as  "Helen  Keller  Day."  That  day  the  con- 
ference of  the  heads  of  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  opened  at  the  Fair  in  the  Hall  of  Con- 
gresses wherein  Miss  Keller  was  to  appear. 
The  order  of  business  was  suspended.  A 
multitude  of  people  gathered  together,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  building.  An  extra 
force  of  guards  was  unable  to  keep  the 
crowd  in  order.  It  was  with  difficulty  Dr. 
Wilkinson  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  plat- 
form through  the  aisle.  He  wondered  how 
the  young  lady  could  work  her  way  to  the 
front.  It  required  main  force  on  the  part 
of  the  guards  to  make  a  path  for  President 
Francis  to  pilot  her.  On  the  stage  after 
he  had  delivered  a  cordial  speech  of  wel- 
come, the  guest  of  the  day  was  introduced. 
Her  oral  address  was  the  feature  of  the ; 
exercises.  Later,  her  part  in  several  in-' 
cidental  scenes  was  affecting.  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
way  in  which  Miss  Keller  had  been  tauerht. 
The  closing  speech  was  made  by  Dr.  Wil- 
kinson. It  appealed  to  every  one  present, 
and  Miss  Keller  on  the  conclusion  of  his  ad- 
dress which  had  been  interpreted  to  her 
thanked  him  so  heartily  that  he  was  deep- 
ly affected. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Keller  visited  the 
Philippine  Village.  As  she  was  eager  to 
know  all  about  it,  she  was  shown  many 
things.  She  was  pleased  to  meet  one  of 
the  native  chiefs  who  took  pleasure  in  an- 
swering her  questions.  One  of  the  natives 
let  down  his  hair  for  her,  and  she  felt  of 
his  hemp  clothing  and  the  beads  and  brass 
bracelets  upon  the  arms  of  the  women. 

That  evening  Miss  Keller  was  given  a 
reception  in  the  Missouri  building  under 
the  auspices  of  the  deaf  members  of  the 
Gallaudet  Union  and  the  Local  Committee 
who  arranged  the  July  Convention  of  the 
deaf.  On  the  receipt  of  the  gift  of  a  pearl- 
studded  gold  fleur-de-lis  brooch,  she  had 
a  gracious  word  for  all.  She  was  elected 
honorary  member  of  the  Gallaudet  Union. 


The  next  day  in  the  Pike  she  rode  a 
camel  with  dehght  and  chatted  with  some 
Japanese  geisha  girls.  The  following  day 
she  was  escorted  through  the  Agricultural 
building  and  the  Palace  of  Education  under 
special  guard,  and  free  from  the  atten- 
tions of  the  curious.  Her  four  day's  visit 
was  a  continuous  ovation. 
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Helen  Keller  is  to  be  one  of  the  speak- 
4i^  at  the  mass  meeting:  in  the  Interests 
of  the  adult  blind  to  be  held  at  Lynn  on 
the  evening'  of  Nov.  29.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  have  a  large  attendance,  although 
the  final  arrangements  are  not  yet'  com- 
pleted. Addresses  wil  be  made  by  Pres. 
Curamings,    See.    Spaulding   and  'others   ot 

ing  the  interests  of  the  blind  adult™      '*^ 


BOSTON    EVENING    TKANSCRIFT. 
NOVEMBEH    26,    1904 

I  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bray  spoke  on  "Life  in 
I  Japan,"  at  the  meeting  of  the  Atalanta 
Club,  Tuesday  evening-.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  the  stereopticon.  Tuesday 
evening,  Nov.  29,  the  club  'hold.s  an  open 
meeting-,  in  the  interest  of  the  adult  blind. 
Miss  Helen  Keller  will  be  present. 
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October  18th  was  Helen  Keller  Day  at 
the  World's  Fair.  We  refer  to  this  again 
for  the  reason  that  the  first  full  report  of 
the  day's  exercises  in  the  Hall  of  Congress- 
es has  just  reached  us  in  the  columns  of 
the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf.  Dr  Gal- 
laudet,  President  of  Gallaudet  College,  pre- 
sided. The  opening  address  was  made  by 
Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  was 
followed  by  Miss  Keller's  address  which 
was  given  orally.  It  was  of  course  impos- 
ible  for  her  remarks  to  be  heard  by  the 
audience  and  what  she  said  was  repeated 
sentence  by  sentence  by  Miss  Sullivan,  her 
teacher,  to  President  Francis  who  in  turn 
spoke  to  the  vast  assemblage  that  packed 
the  Hall  to  suffocation.  Probably  the  most 
characteristic  and  striking  portion  of  her 
address  was  this  extract: 

Many  have  been  invited  here  because  of 
learning,  skill,  or  achievement,  for  their 
contributions  to  the  beauty  and  art  of  the 
world.  I  am  here,  not  for  what  I  have  done , 
but  for  what  has  been  done  for  me— to 
raise  me  to  the  level  of  those  that  see  and 
hear. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  then  spoke,  a  considerable 
part  of  his  address  being  devoted  to  a  des- 
cription of  the  metnods  employed  in  Miss 
Keller's  education.  A  statement  by  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller  of  how  she  taught  the  deaf 


blind  girl  to  speak  was  read  by  Mr.  Alvin 
Pope.  The  concluding  address  of  the  exer- 
cises was  made  by  Dr.  Wilkinson.  He 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.   Chairman,  Ladies   and   Gentlemen: 
As  representative    of    a  far-away    State, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
on  this  occasion,  and   to   join   this   great 
assembly   in   celebrating  a  day  which  the 
Executive    Committee  of  this  magnificent  | 
Exposition  has  set  apart  for  special  honor 
and   called   "The  Helen  Keller  Day."     It  I 
was  a  gracious  thing  for  the  management  ] 
to  do.     It  was  also  a  very  proper  thing  to  ' 
do.     The  nations  of  the  earth   have    sent 
here  for  comparison  and  competition  their 
choicest  possessions,  the  rarest  products  of 
soil  and   climate,    of   hand  work  and  brain 
work,   of  civilization  and  beneficence,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  all  this  array  of 
natural   wealth,  of   splendid   achievement 
in    art,    in    mechanical    invention,    and   in 
scientific  discovery,  gathered  from  all  the 
continents  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  there  i 
is    no   choicer    "exhibit"    than   the    pure  i 
white   soul   of  Helen  Keller,  who  sits   on 
this  platform  looking  with  the  eyes  which 
education  has    given  her  upon  the  infinite  ' 

glory  that  awaits  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  an  almost  divine  optimism 
thanking  Him 

"who  left 
Unto  her  soul  yet  open  avenues, 
For  joy  to  enter  and  for  love  to  use." 

I  well  know  how  like  inordinate  hyper- 
bole this  sounds,  and  it  is  so  if  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  judged  by  the  hard  mater- 
ialism which  seems  so  prevalent  and  so 
dominant  at  the  present  day,  but  I  beg 
you  to  gauge  my  exaggeration  of  speech 
by  the  priceless  worth  of  human  souls; 
for  I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White 
when  he  says  that  "this  country  could 
aflford  to  lose  all  that  it  has  yet  attained  if 
by  so  doing  its  inhabitants  become  true  and 
faithful  men  and  women."  I  believe  most 
profoundly  in  the  verity  of  that  statement, 
for  these  are  the  things  that  endure.  The 
material  achievements  of  men  are  but  the 
temporary  housings  that  perish  with  the 
using.  If  in  some  great  cataclysm  of  na- 
ture all  the  tenements  and  temples  and 
monuments  and  ships  and  railroads  and 
wealth  were  destroyed,  and  the  world  could 
be  left  with  its  accumulated  experience  of 
patience  and  faith  and  hope  and  charity 
and  love,  the  world  would  be  better  for  the 
change;  for  out  of  this  wreck  of  matter 
would  speedily  rise  a  new  earth  spanned 
by  a  nobler  heaven  than  vision  of  prophet 
ever  saw.  No  need  of  crystal  sea  nor 
jeweled  gates  nor  golden  streets  to  adorn 


this  new  Jerusalem.  The  allsufficient 
beauty  and  glory  thereof  would  be  its  true 
and  faithful  men  and  women. 

I  am  not  here  to  add,  nor  attempt  to  add, 
anything  to  the  stream  of  sympathy  and 
praise  which  has  set  steadily  towards  this 
dear  young  woman  for  so  many  years.     It 
would  do  her  no  good,  and  that  she  has  not  j 
already  been  swept  from  her  base  is  the  I 
best  evidence  of  her  strengtn  of  character  i 
and  the  saneness  of  her  mind.     She  must  j 
know  that  the  sympathy,   the  tendei'ness,  ! 
the  compassion  of  the  world  are  at  her  beck 
and  call,   and  if  the    love  and  prayers  of 
human  hearts  avail  anything,  no  evil  thing 
shall    ever   come    nigh    to  her  to  mar  her 
serenity  or  to  trouble  her  peace. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  discuss  the  methods  by 
which  Helen  Keller's  marvellous  intelli- 
gence has  been  developed  and  led  upward 
into  the  sweetness  and  joy  of  life;  how 
she  has  come  to  have  that  refined  appre- 
ciation of  hterature  and  that  facile  and  ac-  , 
curate  use  of  language  which  we  call  cul-  I 
ture,  and  how  she  has  been  able  in  spite  ! 
of  her  handicapped  faculties  to  master  the 
severer  branches  of  a  college  curriculum,  i 
These  are  questions  of  academic  interest  j 
and  of  pedagogic  value,  but  their  considera- 
tion, it  seems  co  me,  belongs  to  the  closet, 
class  room  and  the  Conference,  rather  than 
to  the  platform  of  a  jubilation  day.  For 
myself,  I  am  content  to  take  Helen  Keller 
as  she  is,  and  thank  God  for  her.  When 
in  my  tramps  through  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  my  own  State  I  come  upon  a 
Shasta  lily,  growing  out  of  most  unprom- 
ising soil,  surrounded  by  chaparx'al,  yet 
filling  all  the  air  with  its  delicate  perfume, 
brightening  the  day  with  the  whiteness  of 
its  petals,  and  modestly  performing  its 
functions  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  its  own 
excuse  for  being,  1  do  not  bring  out  my 
blow-pipe  and  retorts  and  chemical  and 
laboratory  appliances  and  fall  to  scratch- 
ing the  hard  earth  and  tearing  the  tender 
roots  and  subjecting  soil  and  rootlets  to 
fire  and  biting  acids  and  such  cruel  pro- 
cesses as  the  chemist  knows  how  to  use, 
in  hopes  of  finding  by  what  subtle  alchemy 
nature  has  produced  so  glorious  a  flower. 
This  may  v.-ell  be  and  is  the  business  of  the 
vegetable  physiologist,  or  the  psychy- 
ologist,  if  you  will,  for  I  am  half 
incfined  to  believe  that  flowers  have 
souls.  And  even  so  a  study  of  Helen 
Keller's  methods    of   intellectual  develop- 


ment  is  well  worth  the  careful  and  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  teacher,  -but  I 
never  was  a  scientist  and  to-day  I  am  not 
even  a  pedagogue.  I  am  not  sorry,  how- 
ever, that  the  chairman  has  seen  fit  to 
make  allusion  to  some  of  the  means  used 
in  Miss  Keller's  education,  because  we  often 
find  people  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
processes  than  in  the  results  of  our  work. 
But  on  this  occasion  I  am  here  simply  to 
ask  the  privilege  of  joining  you  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  whose  intelligence  and 
achievement  under  enormous  difficulties 
have  astonished  the  scholar;  whose  lovable 
personality  has  won  the  affection  of  all 
who  have  come  to  know  her,  and  whose 
patience  and  sweet  submission  under  the 
saddest  of  all  afflictions  have  made  her 
example  an  inspiration  for  all  time.  Such 
lives  are  not  lived  in  vain. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1904 

FOR    THE    CHARITY   CLUB   HOSPITAL 

Members   of   the   Organization  Arrange   a 
Sale  in  Hotel  Vendome 

In    the    parlors    on    the    Commonwealth- 
avenue  side  of  the  Hotel  Vendome  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Charity  Club  are  hold- 
ing- a  sale  today  for  the  benefit  of  their  hos- 
pital on    Parker    Hill.        These    apartments 
lend  themselves  admirably  for  affairs  of  this 
sort,    and    the    numerous    tables    were    well 
placed  for  the  wares  to  be  displayed.      Mrs 
M.  E.^  Dinsmore,  the  chairman  in  charge  of 
the  ccjpimittee  appointed  by  the  club  to  con- 
duct  this  sale,   has  worked  early  and  late 
for  its  success,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  at  its  close  a  goodly  sum  will  be  in  her 
hands  toward  the  splendid  work  which  these 
energetic  women  carry  on  foi-  other  women. 
With  Mrs.  Dinsmore  to  oversee  all  matters 
and   Mrs.   George   H.   Lincoln  as   treasurer, 
the  sale  had  a  most  auspicious  opening  thi.s 
morning.      Contributions  had  been  most  lib- 
eral, but  it  was  noted  there  was  very  little 
In   the  way  of   ordinary   fancy   work  which 
those  who  cavil  at  fairs  designate  as  "gim- 
cracks."       Everything  was   of  the   sensible 
sort— good,   generous  aprons,'  the    kind    of 
sofa  pillows  tliat  really  could  be  used,  com- 
fortable shawls  and  shoulder  capes,  prettily 
dres.sed    dolls    and     dainty     wardrobes     for 
them.       There  were  books,  too;  also  calen- 
dars and-  holiday  cards,  as  well  as  flowers, 
caYidy,    cake   and    other   delectables    of   the 
home-made  variety. 

The  sewing  circle  of  the  club,  a  hospital 
auxiliary,  had  as  a  centre  of  attraction  a 
large  picture  of  Helen  Keller  and  her  dog 
"Phiz."  Miss  Kellers  autograph  adorned 
and  increased  the  value  of  the  portrait. 
Mrs.  James  H.  Bunting  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Richardson  were  in  cha*ge  of  this  table. 
Mrs.  John  Weigel,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Paige  and 
Miss.  Bessie  B.  Graramer  offered  aprons  in 
great  variety.  Mrs.  -Ira  H.  Bickford  was 
in  charge  of  the  visiting  committee's  table- 
Mrs.  John  F.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Bordman  Hall 
the  book  table;  Mrs.  Albert  Geiger  the  tea 
table;  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Young  and  Miss  Bebs 
Mclnto.sh,  flowers  and  miscellaneous  f,Tncy 
articles.  Miss  Beatrice^  Edwards  and  Miss 
Marion  Stiles  sold  candy  and  cako. 


Usually  the  club  has  a  two  or  thi'ee  days' 
fair  at  this  season,  but  the  plans  were 
changed  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  cen- 
treing all  possible  effort  on  the  sale  of  seats 
for  The  performance  to  be  given  on  Dec. 
15  in  ithe  Trembnt  Theatre  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital. 


ILENKlLEIl  1 
SCOIESTBCHIIIG 


OF  SBOLT  BL 


Helen  Keller  has  eritlclzod  the  Per- 
kins Institution.  In  fact,  she  has  not 
only  brought  to  light  the  needs  of  the 
institution,  but  she  tells  wherein  the 
grand  old  Commonwealth  has  been 
Jacking  in  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  adult  Vilind.  At  a  mass  meeting 
held  at  thu  First  Congiegational  Church 
In  Ijynn  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ata- 
lanta  Club  last  night,  Miss  Keller  ex- 
pressed her  views. 

"We  ask  that  Massachusetts  shall  do' 
her  duty  at  least  as  well  as  Michigan," 
she  said,  "nay,  she  shall  take  the  lead 
In  this  work  as  she  has  done  in  so  many 
economic  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. 

"There  are  many  fine  schools  for  the 
blind  In  this  country,  but  it  seems  to 
me  they  have  lost  sight  or  the  real  ob- 
ject of  education,  which  is  to  train  men 
and  women  to  do  something  for  the 
common  prosperity.  They  send  out;; 
yearly  graduates  who  sew  a.  little,  cro- 
chet a  little,  play  on  the  piano  a  little, 
but  do  nothing  well  enough  to  earn  a 
living. 

"I    have    always    wondered    why    the 
Perkins  Institution,  with  its  wealth  and. 
prestige,  has  not  taken  the  Initiative  In. 
the   work   that  our   association   for  the 
adult  blind  la  trying  to  do.     Instead,   It 
has   taught  its  pupils   the   nobility  and '. 
necessity    of    work,     giving    them    high  ' 
Ideals  of  citizenship  and  the  communion  i 
of^insplrlng  books,   and  then  sent  them  i 
out    Into   the   world   to   fight    their   llttla  : 
battles  as  best  they  could.    We  ask  that  ■ 
the  state  give  the  adult  blind  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    earn    their    own    living.      W« 
do  not  approve  any  system  to  pauperlaa  j 
them. 


"There    are   two    things    to   do   whloh 
work  together  and  become  one.     First,  ; 
let  the  state   establish  by  an  adequate 
appropriation    an    agency    for    the    em-  '■ 
ployment    of    the    blind.      This    agency  i 
should  be  In  Boston.    At  the  head  of  it- 
should  be  a  competent  man,  whose  sole 
duty  should  be  to  study  all  occupationa 
in  which  the  blind  can  engage,   to  ex* 
hlblt  the   work   of   the  blind,    to  advlss  ^ 
and  encourage  them,   and  to  bring  ensc  . 
ployers    and    blind    employees    together! 
without   expense   to   either.     The   agent ' 
should  advertise  to  the  public  that  they  \ 
can  get    blind   piano    tuners,    notepapei?  r 
enibossers,         shampooers,         masseurs, . 
chalrmakers,  brushmakers,  tutors,  sing- 
ers,  church   organists,    tea  tasters  aAd. 
other  useful  blind  people." 


L!i,TIILKS 


Unable  to  See  Audience  or  Hear 

Her  Own  Words,  She  Pleads 

for  Unfortunates, 


CITES  WCRK  IN   iv/|ICHI6AN 


lA'XN,  Nov.  30. — Although  unable  to  see 
hor  audience  or  to  lieai*  the  words  which 
she  artdrescfl  to  it,  Miss  Helen  Keller  made 
an  elTeetlve  address  in  behalf  of  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  .State  of  improved  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  ^he  blind,  at  a 
mass  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Atlanta  <'lub,  at  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  in  this  city. 

Deprived  of  the  powers  of  sight,  hearing 
and  speech  in  her  early  infancy,  Miss 
Keller  has,  by  force  of  intellect,  acquired 
a  fine  education,  and  has  learned  to  ex- 
press herself  in  words  which  are  inaudible 
to  her.  For  the  benefit  of  those  beyond 
the  front  seats  of  the  church  her  address 
was  repeated  by  John  A.  Macy,  editor  of 
the  book  in  which  Miss  Keller  has  told  the 
story  of  her  education. 

Miss  Keller  said  : 

Increased   Interest  in  Blind. 

"Siuc<j  our  association  met  In  Boston  last 
January  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  blind 
a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished.  The 
State  has  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
our  problems.  Our  association  bus  estab- 
lished its  experiment  station  in  Cambridge. 


Good  men  and  women  who  a  year  ago  be-] 
lieved  that  the  blind  of  this  State  hadj 
been  abundantly  provided  for  are  to-day 
giving  their  thought  and  labor  to  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind.  Those  who  through  unbelief  anfl 
prejudice  have  put  obstacles  in  our  waj^ 
have  been  "forced  by  public  opinion  to  vm 
consider  their  objections.  ] 

"We  all  know  blind  people  who,  aftei 
leaving  school,  have  become,  through  n* 
fault  of  their  own,  burdens  to  their  friendi 
and  to  the  State  that  educated  them,  foi 
everv  blind  person  who  has  not  been  prO] 
vided  with  an  opportunity  to  work  is  t 
burden  and  an  object  lesson  to  the  worU 
how  a  generous  and  enlightened  Common 
wealth  may  fail  in  its  beneficent  purpose 
through  the  incompetence,  inefficiency  and 
selfishness  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  administration  of  public  bounty.  1 

Giant   Strides   in    Michigan. 

"Schools  for  the  blind  in  this  countr 
have  often,  it  seems  to  me,  lost  sight  of 
the  real  object  of  education,  which  is  to 
train  men  and  women  to  do  sompthing  for 
the  common  prosperity.  They  send  out 
yearly  graduates  who  sew  a  little,  crochet 
a  little,  play  on  the  piano  a  little,  but  do 
nothing  well  enough  to  earn  a  living.  I 
read  recently,  in  one  of  my  papers  for  the 
iDlind,  that  the  State  of  Michigan  has  made 
a  giant's  stride  forward  in  the  industrial 
training  of  her  blind  citizens.  In  two 
years  she  has  established  a  State  industriaJ? 
school  and  employment  institution  for  the 
adult  blind,  with  a  State  circulating  li- 
brary and  an  employment  bureau  attached. 
"Now  we  ask  that  Massachusetts  shall 
do  her  duty  at  least  as  well  as  Michigan — 
nay,  that  she  shall  take  the  lead  in  this 
work,  as  she  has  done  in  so  many  economic 
and  philanthropic  enterprises.  We  askjrou 
Jto  help  us  in  a  thoroughly  practlcajLipher- 
>s^dng.  Money  spent  to  make  HMjPTearn- 
ersTlBiiielLi^vested. "  ,,^11*'*'^ 


\---vw-rL^rC\^'bg>'^':-Vvv>^'^g^^t'b  .  \\ew&, 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER 
SPEAKS  IN  THIS  CITY 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Atalanta  Club 

Addresses  Large  Audience  at  the 

First  Congregational  Church 

SUBJECT  WAS  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


Rev.  Edward  Cummlngs  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Spalding  Also 
Spoke  in  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 


HELEN    KELLER,   FROIVI   HER    LATEST   PICTURE. 


Helen  Keller,  the  noted  bl'ind  gin, 
entertained  over  1,000  people  last  ev- 
ening, at  a  meeting-  held  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  adult  blind  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Atalanta  Club  at  the  First 
Congregational  church.  Nearly  1,500 
free  tickets  were  distributed,  and  so 
many  came,  that  hundreds  had  to  bte 
turned  away.  An  overflow  meeting 
was  held  in  the  vestry,  whei-e  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  in  tlie  main  audito- 
rium was  repeated  for  the  benefit  of 
all  those  who  could  be  accommodat- 
ed. , 

It    is    doubtful    if    any    celebrity    in 
the   country   could   have   drawn   a   lar-f 
ger  audience  of  thoroughly  interested! 
persons,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wonderedsl 
at    when    it   is    considered    that    books 
and  newspapers  have  made  the   read- 
ing public  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
knowledge   and  attainments   possessed 
by   Miss  Keller,   who,    although   bereft 
of  the   faculties  of  sight,   hearing  and, 
speech,    has    been    of    immense    valuej 
to  society.  '  ] 

Miss  Keller  spoke  at  considerable  i 
length  upon  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating the  'blind  that  they  might  help 
themselves,  and  in  her  remarks  which 
are  printed  below,  she  stated  that  'in- 
stitutions should  be  formed  and  sup-j 
ported  by  the  state  for  the  care  of 
the   sightless.  ' 


I  Blind  Lead  the  Seeing. 

I  Miss  Keller  was  presented  as  one 
who  had  proven  that  while  the  blind 
might  lead  the  blind,  they  were  also 
capable  of  leading  the  seeing.  She 
was  escorted  from  her  seat  on  the 
stage  to  a  position  at  the  front  of  the 
platform  by  John  A.  Macy  of  the 
[Youth's  Companion,  woh  edited  many 
'of  her  books.  He  acted  as  her  inter- 
preter during  her  address. 

Miss  Keller  made  a  very  pleasing 
^appearance  as  she  greeted  her  hear- 
ers with  a  graceful  bow  and  bright 
jsmile.  The  first  words  which  she 
iepoke  were  unintelligible  to  even  those 
within  close  range  of  her  A'oice,  Ijut 
'after  she  had  spoken  a  few  minutes  it 
I  was  possible  to  understand  the  great- 
er part  of  what  she  said.  She  would 
make  a  few  statements,  which  would 
be  repeated   by  the   interpreter. 

It  was  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
conception  to  think  that  the  entirtain- 
ing  young  lady  possessed  none  of  the 
senses  upon  whiclv  the  ordinary  indi- 
ividual  depends  for  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  him.  It  dawned  upon  all 
that  here  was  truly  a  triumph  of  hu- 
man patience,  invention  and  discovery, 
by  which  a  mind  that  would  naturally 
,rest  in  darkness,  was  able  to  reveal 
its  powers. 


A  Pleasing  Appearaiice. 

The  attention  of  everyone  was  held 
as  much  'by  the  pleasing-  and  graceful 
manner  of  Miss  Keller,  as  by  her  re- 
marks interpreted  by  Mr.  Macy.  Her 
face  is  a  beautiful  one  to  gaze  upon. 
It  is  full  of  expression,  life  and  ani- 
mation, and  there  is  nothing  about  the 
lines  to  suggest  of  monotonous  exist- 
ence of  the  inner  soul.  When  she 
spoke  she  appeared  like  a  person  who 
was  recalling  delightful  memories,  and 
an  expression  of  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion spread  over  her  features  when  she 
finished  several  sentences  which 
seemed  to  convey  much  force  towards 
the       cause       of       the       blind.  It 

seemed  that  one  of  the  noblest  types 
of  American  womanhood  was  exempli- 1 
fled  'in  her  disposition  and  character; 
willing,  faithful,  devoted  and  lovable, 
her  visit  to  this  city  will  be  a  lasting 
inspiration. 

Miss  Keller  was  stylishly  dressed  in 
(a  light  blue  evening  dress,  which  set 
;^ff  to  advantage  her  slight  girlish 
figure.  She  wore  a  black  picture  hatj 
and  roses  upon  her  bosom. 

After  her  address,   a   portion   of   an 
essay  by  her  on  the  needs  of  the  blind 
was   read    by    Mr.    Macey,    which    AA^as 
frequently   interrupted      unconsciously 
Jay  Miss  Keller  who  In  conversing  with 
ladies    on    the    platform    by   the    sign 
■  language  spoke  aloud  'in  her   enthusi- 
astic appreciation  of  the  reception  ac- 
corded her.      These  interruptions  were 
most  cheerfullv  borne  by  the  audience, 
which     evinced     the    keenest    interest 
in   every  act   on    her   part.      They   onlyi 
regretted   that   her  part  in   the   enter-' 
ftainment   could    not   have    been    morel 
I  extended. 

I      The   Atalanta   club  formed   but   one| 
year    ago    and    is    already   one    of   the 
I  largest  of  the  women's  clubs  of  Lynn. 
i  It  has,   from   the   start,  'been   engaged' 
i  in  philanihropic  work  as  well  as  hold- 
ing   literary    and    social   meetings    for 
its    members.     One    unique    phase    of 
the   club   customs  is   to   hold   an  open 
meeting  in   thejnterests  of  some  vital 
question  of  the  day  when  a  fifth  Tues- 
day  occurs   in   a  month. 

Last  year  but  o,ne  such  meeting  was 

hold  devoted  to  charities,  making  this; 

meeting  for  the  Adult  Blind  the  sec- 

•ond    open   meeting   the   club   has   ever 

,held.  ^ 

ODcnetl  by  Cliainnan.  ^™ 

The  meeting  last  night  was  opened 
by  the   chairman   who  said   in  part: 

"The  needs  of  the  Adult  Blind  seem 
to  the  club  of  paramount  importance! 


and  desirous  of  arousing  an  interest 
in  the  cause  and  of  making-  Lynn 
people  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  the  blind  not  only  in  Lynn  but  in 
other  places  the  club  decided  to  de- 
vote an  open  meeting-  to  this  end. 
Accordingly  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  and  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Experiment  Station  were 
invited  to  speak  on  the  conditions  of 
the  blind  in  the  State,  and  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  most  renowned  blind  per- 
son of  modern  times  and  the  most 
remarkable  blind  woman  of  all  times 
was  invited  to  speak  on  the  condition 

and   needs    of    the    blind    as   they    are" 
known  only  to  a  blind  person. 

"The  subject  is  of  especial  interest 
to  Lynn  people,"  said  the  chairman, 
"inasmuch  as  we  have  in  our  midst 
a  free  public  library  for  the  blind 
and  a  blind  woman  in  charge  of  it. 
This  library  for  the  blind,  in  the  pub- 
lic library  is  conducted  and  at  pres- 
ent supported  by  women.  It  has 
been  an  inestimable  boon  to  iTiany  a 
blind  person,  some  of  whom  have 
recently  learned  the  Braille  system 
and  thus  brought  a  ray  of  pleasure 
into  their  lives  by  giving  them  the 
power  to  read  books  from  which  they 
iiad  been  debarred  for  some  time.  The 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  state  was  al- 
so started  by  women  and  many  women 
are  still  actively  interested  in  it. 
As  one  would  naturally  expect  they 
have  drawn  the  men  into  it,  but  we 
are  happy  to  say  the  "women  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it,"  and  the  great 
good  already  accomplished  is  as  noth- 
ing to  the  good  that  will  be  accom- 
plished when  public  opinion  and  pub- 
lic funds  are  freely  given  to  help 
carry   out   the  plans  already  formed." 

The  library  for  the  blind  in  Lynn 
was  the  inceptiou  of  the  late  Klihu 
B.  Hayes,  who  was  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Lynn  Public  library  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  the  blind  made  a  special  study  of 
libraries  for  them  and  their  methods 
of  conducting  the  same.  He  read  a 
paper  before  a  large  meeting  of  the 
Lynn  Historical  society  in  which  he 
plead  the  cau.Hf*  of  the  blind  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  society  decided  to 
take  it  up  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  ten  women  to  solicit  funds  and 
establish  a  reading  room  for  the  blind 
in    the   Lynn    public   library. 

The  citizens  responded  generousl.v 
to  this  appeal  mid  two  years  ago  the 
library  was  opened  and  Mi.ss  Jennie 
M.  Buhier,  who  was  blind  from  the 
age  of  two,   was  made   librarian. 

After  the  opening  of  the  library  the 
success  of  its  maintenance  and  its 
value  to  the  blind  are  largely  due'  to 
the  untiring  and  intelligent  efforts  of 
its  librarian   Miss  Bubler. 


During:  the  two  years  in  which  shej 
has  served  in  this  capacity  she  has 
taught  several  people  .to  read  and 
write  t'lie  Braille  system,  two  of  whom, 
were  over  80  years  of  age.  ' 

The  work  in  Lynn  has  been  so  sue-' 
cessful  and  the  attendants  at  the  Pub-J 
lie  Library  have  been  so  efficient  in 
making  the  blind  at  home  that  it  ^as 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  li- 
brary work,  and  as  one  lady  has  ex- 
pressed   it    will    never   be   given    up. 

Rev.  Edward  Cummings  was  in- 
troduced as  a  speaker  well  known  to 
Lynn  audiences  and  a  son  of  whom 
Lynn  was  proud  and  a  man  well  cal-j 
culated  to  inspire  the  confidence  ofi 
Lynn  people.  Mr.  Cummings  is  the 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
cia,tion  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
Adult  Blind  and  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  their  neeijs,  knows  wliat  has; 
been  done  for  them  and  has  an  en-: 
coui-aging    outlook    for    their    future.; 


IleA%  Edward  Ciuiiinina's.  i 

Mr.  Cummings  said  in  part: 

"I  am  much  gratified  to  .  note; 
the  interest  whicli.  this  vast^ 
body  of  cultured  and  enlight- 
ened citizens  has  shown  in  the 
philanthropic  problem  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  adult  blind.  [ 
"Tlie  blind  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  were  born  without! 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  those  who  lost; 
their  sight  through  accident  or  dis- 
ease. In  Massachusetts  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  4,000  blind 
people,  and  the  proper  care  for  them 
means  therefore  a  vast  amount  of 
study  and  immense  funds. 

"The  Massachusetts  Association  for 
■promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind, 
aims  to  help  that  class  which  have, 
the  power  to  help  themseives.  There, 
are  mainly  those  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  60  years,  who  lost  their 
sight  by  accident  or  disease.  This 
class  can  be  of  practical  aid  to  the 
community  by  giving  to  them  a  t^er 
tain  amount  of  education  as  to  ho^ 
to  use  their  powers.  They  long  te 
work  and  help  themselves;  they  are 
ambitious  and  the  life  of  'idleness 
which  they  are  obliged  to  live  has 
more  terrors  for  them  than  the  actual 
suffering  caused  by  their  ainiction.  /  ,1 
"The  association  introduced  a  biljj 
into  the  legislature  asking  tliat  a) 
commission  be  appointed  to  investl-' 
gate  what  has  been  done  by  other 
states  for  the  education  of  the  'blind,, 
and  the  association  is  now  aiming  to 
inform  the  public  of  facts  concerning 
the  blind  that  public  sentiment  may 
demand  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution  for    their   benefit." 


Mrs.  Sfary  P.   Spanieling,". 

Mr.  Cumniing's  then  introduced  the 
secretary  of  the  Association.  Mrs.  A. 
P.  Spauldius,  who  congratulated  Lynn 
on  having  the  first  public  library  in 
the  state  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  blind,  and  to  provide  a  reading 
room  for  them,  with  a  blind  custo- 
dian. The  action  will  be  considered 
epoch-making  in  the  history  of  the 
state's  education . 

She  spoke  of  the  wide  and  far- 
reaching  purpose  for  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  was  organized. 
It  has  hardly  begun  its  work. 

A  continued  scientific  study  of  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  results  of  that  study 
should  be  made  possible  by  a  gener- 
ous fund . 

The  public  schools  have  teachers  to 
give  special  assistance  to  blind  pu- 
pils, that  they  may  study  with  the 
seeing,  and  becoming  accustomed  t« 
the  ways  of  the  seeing. 

Industrial  work,  trade  training,  is 
the  first  to  be  emphasized,  because  it 
is  for  the  well  being  of  the  state,  as 
it  is  justice  t,o  the  individual.  Industry 
is  the  basi.s  of  progress.  It  Is  a  plain 
duty  to  help  first  those  who  may  be 
able  to  help  themselves:  fettered  by 
the  loss  of  one  sense,  trade-training 
may  yet  prepare  them  for  a  fair 
chance  In  the  life  race. 

Good    work    must    be    done    for    the 

aged    and    feeble,    provision    must    be 
made   for   their  tender  care. 


Miss  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Keller  was  then  Introduced 
and  spoke  as  follows,  being  assisted 
by  her  interpreter,  Mr.  Macy:  — 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Since  our 
Association  met  in  Boston  last  Janu- 
ary to  consider  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished. 
The  State  has  appointed  a  commission 
to  study  our  problems.  Our  Associa- 
tion has  established  its  Experiment 
Station  in  Cambridge.  A  great  many 
people  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  their 
sympathy  and  willingness  to  join  in 
our   work  is   most  encouraging. 

"Good  men  and  women  who  a  year 
ago  believed  that  the  blind  of  this 
state  had  been  abundantly  provided 
for.  are  today  giving  their  thought 
and  labor  to  the  'betterment  of  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind.  Those 
who  through  unbelief  and  prejudice 
have  put  obstacles  in  our  way  have 
been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  re- 
consider their  objections.  We  were 
all  glad  the  other  day  when  the 
Alumnae  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
held  a  fair  in  the  class-rooms  of  the 
school  to  pay  for  a  salesman  In  the 
institution  store  who  shall  sell  for 
blind  women  the  work  of  their  hands. 


"This  is  surely  a  step  in  the  rigrht 
direction.  But  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing' why  the  salesman  was  not  pro- 
vidad  long  ago  by  the  Institution  itself, 
just  as  I  have  always  wondered  why 
the  Perkins  Institution  with  its  wealth 
and  prestige  has  not  taken  the  initia- 

,  tive  in  the  work  that  our  Association 
is  trying  to  do  frtr  the  blind.  Instead, 
it  has  taught  its  pupils  the  nobility 
•and    necessity    of    work,      given     them 

(high  ideals  of  citizenship  and  the 
■comniunion  of  inspiring  books,  and 
then  sent  them  out  irtto  the  world  te 
fig'ht  their  little  battles  as  best  they 
could. 

"We  all  know  blind  people  who,  af- 
■er  leaving  school,  have  become, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  bur- 
dens to  their  friends  and  to  the  State 
that  educated  them.  For  every  blind 
•person  who  has  not  'been  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  work  is  a  bur- 
den, and  an  object-lesson  to  the  world 
how  a  generous  and  enlightened  com- 
monwealth may  fail  in  its  beneficent 
purpose   through  tlie  incompetence,   in- 

:  efficiency   and    selfishness    of    those   to 

j  whom  is  entrusted  the  administration 
of  public  bounty.  ,_;:. 


Schools   for  the  Blhicl.  "^ 

"There    are   'many    fine    schools     for 
the  blind  in  this  country.     Some  of  the 
States   'have    provided    generously    f or  j 
the  education   of  the  blind.     But  they) 
have  often,   it  seems  to  me,   lost  sight, 
of  the  real  object  of.  education,   which 
i  is   to   'train   men    and   women      to      -do 
something  for  the  common  prosperity. 
.They  send    out   yearly   graduates   wh» 
'  sew   a   little,    crochet   a  little,   play  on 
[the  piano  a  little,  but  do  nothing  well 
I  enough   to    earn   a  living.     I   read   re- 
\  cently,    in    one    of   my   papers   for   th« 
blind,   that  the  State  of  Michigan  ha-^ 
made   a  giant's  stride   forward   in  the 
industrial   training    of   her    blind    citi- 
zens.     In    two   years  she     ^has     estab- 
lished   a    State   industrial    school    and 
employment   institution    for    the   adult 
blind,   with   a  State  circulating  library, 
and  an   em'ployment   bureau   attached. 
"Now    we    ask    that     Massachusetts 
shall   do   her   duty  at  least  as   well   as 
Michigan — nay,  that  she  shall  take  the 
lead  in  this  work,   as  she  has  done  in 
so    many    economic    and   'philanthropic 
enterprises.      We    ask     -'ou,      practical 
men  and  women  of  Lynn,  to  help  us  in 
a     thoroughly     practical     undertaking. 
Money  spent  to  make  wage-earners  is 
well   invested. 

"My  views  on  the  needs  of  the  blind 

and  what  I  thought  ought  to  'be  done 

for    them,    I   set    forth    in    an    address 

,  last   January.      A   beginning   has   been 

'  made  since   then.      The   morning   of   a 

,  brighter  day  cometh,  and  the  darkness 

fleeth   before  th«   dawn.      But.    with   a 

few   revisions,   what   I   said    nearly     a 

year    ago   still    expresses    my    ideas  vof 

the  present  needs  of  the  blind.     I  will 

therefore  ask  Mr.  Macy  to  read  a  few 

paragraphs  from  my  address. 


Blind  in  Tliree  Cla.sscs. 

■"The  'blind  are  in  three  classes; 
jfirst,  blind  children,  who  need  a  coni- 
i  mon  sch^^ol  ecjucc^tion;  second,  the 
aged  and  the  infirm  blind,  who  need 
to  be  tend-erly  cared  for:  third,  the 
able-bodied  blind,  vvhb  oug'ht  to  work. 
For  the  first  class,  blind  children,  this 
state  has  splendidly  provided  in  that 
great  two-million  dollar  school,  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

"The  second  class,  like  all  other  peo- 
ple who  are  invalid  and  infirm,  must 
ibe  sheltered  in  the  embrace  of  many 
public  and  'private  charities.  For  the^ 
third  class,  healthy  adult  blind,  noth-: 
ing  adequate  has  been  done  by  the 
state.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to 
school  and  read  books.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed 
by  other  p-eople.  They  want  to  work 
and  support  themselves.  The  better- 
ment of  this  class  is  the  object  of  our 
association. 

"We  ask  that  the  state  give  the 
adult  blind  opportunity  to  earn  their 
own  living.  We  do  not  approve  any 
system  to  pauperize  them.  We  are 
not  asking  for  them  a  degrading  pen- 
sion or  the  abstract  glories  of  a  highei' 
education.  We  want  them  app'ren- 
ticed  to  trades,  and  Ave  want  some  or- 
ganized method  of  helping  them  to 
positions  after  they  have  learned 
these   trades. 

"Consider  the  condition  of  the  idle 
adult  blind  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  What  sort  of  cit- 
izens are  they  now?  They  are  a  pub- 
lic or  a  private  burden,  a  bad  debt, 
an  object  of  nitying  charity,  an  econ- 
omic lo.ss.  What  we  ask  for  them  in 
the  name  of  Christian  phllanthrophy. 
we  ask  equally  on  the  ground  of 
economic  good  sense. 


State  WoiiUl  Be  Tliclu'i-. 

"If  there  are  three  thousand  adult 
blind  in  this  commonwealth  who 
could  be  taught  to  wark  and  who  are 
not  working,  to  keep  them  alive 
means  a  burden  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  every  seven  days.  If  each 
of  the  three  thousand  could  be  taught 
to  work  and  earn  three  dollars  a  week 
— surely  a  low  figure — the  state  would 
obviously  be  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  week  richer.  At 
present  the  adult  blind  form  a  large 
class  who  are  unremunerative  and  un- 
profitable. 

"Such  they  are  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  thoughtful  citizen.  What 
are  they  from  their  point  of  view? 

"Not  merely  are  they  'blind — that 
can  be  borne — but  they  live  in  idle- 
ness, which  is  the  cruele.=?t.  least  bear- 
able misery  that  can  be  laid  upon  the 
human  heart.  No  anguish  is  keener 
jthan  the  sense  of  helplessness  and 
[gelf-condemnatlon    Which    overwhelms 


them  when  they  find  evei'y  avenue  to] 
activity  and  usefuhiess  closed  to  them. 
If  thev  have  been  to  school,  their  very 
education  makes  their  sorrow  keener, 
because  they  know  all  the  more  deep- 
Iv  what  thev  have  lost.  They  sit  with 
folded  hands   as   the   woary   days  drag 

"They  remember  tte  faces  they 
used  to  see,  and  the  objects  of  delig-ht 
which  made  life  good  to  live,  and 
above  all  they  dream  of  work  that  is 
more  satisfying  than  all  the  learning', 
all  the  pleasures  gained  by  man,  work 
that  unites  the  world  in  friendly  asso- 
ciation, cheers  solitude  and  is  the 
'balm  of  hurt  minds.' 

"They  sit  in  darkness,  thinking  with 
pain   of   the   past,    and   with   dread    of 
the    future   that    promises    no    allevia- 
tion   of   their   suffering.        They    think 
until   they  can    think   no     more,     and 
some    of   them    become    morbid.      The 
monotony  and  loneliness  of  their  lives 
I  is  conceivable  only  to  those  who  have 
similar  deprivations.      I  have  enjoyed 
the   advantages   of  the   blind   who   are 
!  taught.     Yet  I  used  to   feel   unhappy 
i  many    times,    because   it   seemed   as  if 

I  my  limitation  would  nrevent  me  from 
'  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
'  the  world. 

Fomitl  AbiuKlant  Work. 

"Never  did  my  heart  ache  more 
than  when  I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to 
be  -a  useful  member  of  society.  Now 
I  have  found  abundant  work,  and  I 
ask  for  no  other  blessedness. 

"I  have  talked  with  blind  students 
at   the   institutions  for   the   blind,   and 

I I  remember  the  distress  ana  perplexity 
I  with   which  they  considered  how  they 

should  shift  for  themselves  when  they 
graduated.  Many  of  them  left  school 
only  to  go  back  to  poor,  bare  homes 
where  they  could  find  no  means  of 
self-support. 

"For  seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  years 
they  live  iji  the  midst  of  refined  sur- 
roundings; they  enjoy  good  books, 
good  music,  and  the  society  of  culti- 
vated people.  When  their  school  days 
are  over,  they  return  to  homes  and 
conditions  which  they  have  outgrown. 
The  institution  that  has  educated 
them  forgets  them,  unless  perchance 
they  have  sufficient  aibility  to  fight 
their  life-batlle  single-handed  and 
come  out  victorious.  Institutions  are 
proud  of  successful  graduates.  Let  us 
iiot  forget  the  failures. 

"What  benefit  do  the  graduates  who 
fail  in  the  struggle  of  adult  life  de- 
rive from  an  education  which  has  not 
been  of  a  kind  that  could  be  turned  to 
practical  account?  Prom  an  economic 
point  of  view  has  the  money  invested 
in  that  education  been  invested  wise- 
ly? To  teach  Latin  and  Greek  and 
higher  mathematics  to  blind  pupils, 
and    not   to   teach    them    to   earn   their 


,  bread,  is  to   build  a  house   entirelj-  of 

[stucco,  without  stones  to   the  walls  or 

rafters   to    the   roof.      I   have   received  • 

[letters     from     educated    -blind     people, 

;  who  repeat  the  cry,   'Give  us  work,   or 

we    perish,'     and     their     despair     lies 

heavy  on  'my  heart. 

"It    is    difficult    to    g-et     satisfactoi'y 
statistics    about    the    blind    after    they 
graduate    from    he    institutions    where! 
they  receive    a    book    education,      be- 
cause little  or  no  interest  is  .shown  in 
them    after    thej''   ieave    school.      It    is 
still   harder   to   get   information   about 
the    blind    who    have    lost    their    sight;' 
when  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  the  ex- 
isting   in.5titutions.      But   it    is    evident 
that   only   a   small    proportion    of    the 
j  blind  now  support  themselves. 
!      "Mr.   William, B.  Wait,   of  the   New 
York  Institution   for   the   Blind,   is   re- 
ported    to    have    said    that    less    than 
eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  blind  pop-, 
ulation    of    the    United      States,      even 
those    who    have    been    to    schools    for 
the  blind,  are  self-supporting,  and  we 
may  add   that   the   percentage   for   thej 
whole  country  will  be  higher  than  thej 
percentage   for   this  state;    for   Massa-i 
chusetts   is   behind   some  states   in   in- 1 
dustrial  education  for  the  blind.     Oth- 
ers   will   give   you    the    exact      figures. 
But   whether   there   are   in   Massachu- 
setts   one    thousand    or    five    thousan.1 
adult   blind    who    might    be    taught    to 
work,    they    are    too    many    for    us    to 
have  neglected  so  long. 

IMffionlt  to  Understand. 

"It  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  a 
state  which  was  a  pioneer  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  and  which  boasts 
the  Perkins  Institution,  could  have  so 
conspicuously  failed  to  turn  their  ed- 
ucation to  account.  Surely  it  Is  only 
au  accideutal  division  which  has  left 
one  side  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  sunlight  where  Ur.  Howe  placed 
it,  and  has  left  the  other  side  in  the 
dark. 

"In  spirit,  all  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  are  one,  and  we  can 
be  sure  that  Dr.  Hoiwe,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  been  the  leader  of  this 
movement,  in  which  we  are  doing  our 
little  best.  Indeed,  I  believe  tliat  ha 
would  long  ago  have  rendered  our  la- 
bors unnecessary.  Let  us  gratefully 
I  and  lovingly  render,  in  company  with 
those  who  survive  him,  the  honor  that' 
is  his  due.  But  since  he  is  dead  and 
cannot  lead  us,  let  us  push  forward, 
gruided  by  what  light  we  have.  Wis- 
dom did   not  die   with   Solomon. 

"All  knowledge  about  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  blind  did  not  die 
with  Dr.  Howe.  There  is  much  to  do 
■much  he  did  not  live  to  achieve,  or, 
It  may  even  be,  which  he  had  not 
thought  of. 


"The  Important  fact  remains  that' 
nothing'  of  consequence  has  been  done, 
for  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts 
since  Dr.  Howe's  day.  It  was  he  who 
established  the  workshop  for  the  adult 
blind  in  South  Boston,  in  connection] 
with  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  thatj 
remains  much  as  Jhe  left  it.  kaa 


Step  in  Klffht  Dii-ection.  ^ 

"Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  state; 
appropriated  a  small  sum  of  money — 
five  thousand  dollars,  I  think — for 
traveling  teachers,  who  visit  the 
homes  of  blind  persons  who  are  too 
old  to  go  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 
This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but 'it  was  inadequate,  and  it  Is  not  al- 
together practical. 

"I  have  known  old  ladies  who  have 
told  me  how  glad  they  were  lO  learn 
to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  their 
xingars.  They  looked  forward  to  the; 
.weekly  lesson  with  joy;  it  wa.s  a  bright 
spot  in  the  monotony  of  their  lire. 
i  But.  after  all,  this  is  not  so  important 
j  as  it  is  to  teach  young^er  and  stronger 
.men  and  women  to  earn  their  living. 
The  needs  of  the  adult  blind  cannot  jy 
be  covered  by  an  extension  ol  this  ap- ' 
propriation  or  by  a  development  of 
this  kind  of  teaching.  We  have  the 
beginnings  of  it  in  the  Experiment 
Station.  This  must  be  established  on 
a  firm  basis,  and  its  efficiency  must; 
be  extended  and  made  permanent.  i 
'"Up!  Up!  Something  mus.t  bei 
done.  We  have  delayed  too  long.  I^ 
you  want  to  know  how  long  we  have 
delayed,  listen  to  what  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  said  recently  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Bradford,  England. 
Speaking  of  a  time  thirty  years  ago, 
he  said:  'The  work-house  and  the 
charity  of  the  passer-by  in  the  street 
were  the  only  hope  of  the  blind.  All 
th^t  has  ibeen  changed. 

"  'The  blind  have  been  taught  useful 
occupations,'  he  said,  "and  have  been 
enabled  in  many  cases  to  earn  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  themselves  in  com- 
fort, so  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  re- 
proach that  a  blind  man  or  woman 
should  beg  in  the  streets.'  This  Is  the 
change  in  England  in  thirty  yeai-s. 
Tliere  has  been  no  such  change  in 
Massachusetts.  Something  must  be 
done,  that  is  clear.   What  shall  We  do? 


Two  TliJnss  to  Do. 

"There  are  two  things  to  do  which 
'  work  together  and  become  one.  First, 
let  the  state  estblish  by  an  adequate 
appropriation  an  agency  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind.  This  agency 
should  be  in  Boston.  At  the  head  of 
it  should  be  a  competent  man,  whose 
sole  duty  should  hd  to  study  all  oc- 
cupations in  which  the  blind  can  en- 
gage, to  exhibit  the  work  of  the  blind, 
to  advise  and  encourage  them,  and  to 
bring  employers   and   blind   employees 


together  without  expense  to  either,  "fy 
"This  bureau  should  do  for  th$ 
blind  of  Massachusetts  what  is  done' 
by  the  employment  bureau  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
in  England,  namely,  provide  a  place 
in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city,  where 
blind  workers  and  their  patrons  can 
be  brought  together  and  where  ar- 
ticles made  by  the  blind  can  be  ad- 
vantageously., exhibited.  The  agent 
should  advertise  to  the  public  that 
they  can  get  blind  piano  tuners,  note- 
paper  embossers,  shampooers,  mas- 
seurs, chairmakers,  brushmakers,  tut- 
ors, singers,  church  organists,  tea 
tasters,  and  other  useful  blind  people. 
"Then  ther-e  is  the  second  part  of 
the  work — to  increase  the  variety  and 
efficiency  of  those  other  useful  blind 
workers.  This       means      industrial 

schools;  that  is,  workshops,  with  all 
possible  machinery  and  appliances 
which  the  blind  can  profitably  handle. 
To  every  blind  person  should  be  given 
opportunity  to  serve  an  industrial  ap-r 
prenticeship.  After  he  has  learned 
this  trade,  or  that  jnechanical  process, 
he  would  go  to  Ihe  agent  at  the  em- 
ployment bureau,  or  the  agent  would 
go  with  him,  and  the  agent  woul.i 
then  offer  to  employers  the  seivices 
of  a  blind  workman.  In  each  of  the 
large  manufacturing  towns — Brock- 
ton, Lowell,  Taunton,  L/awrence,  Wor- 
cester, Lynn — there  should  be  a 
branch  of  the  agency.  The  head  of 
each  branch  bureau  should  k;iow  all 
the  industries  peculiar  to  his  locality, 
and  should  know  the  employers  of  the 
neighborhood.  I 

"Suppose  at  the  age  of  thirty  a  man 
loses  his  sight,  and  that  means  that 
he  must  give  up  his  work,  let  us  say. 
as  salesman  in  a  dry-goods  house.  Ho 
goes  to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetis  Industrial  Bureau  foi-  tho 
Blind.  The  agent  knows  every  occu- 
pation in  the  state  which  it  !.?  profit- 
able for  a  blind  man  to  engage  in, 
and  he  tells  this  man  that  the  best 
occupation  near  his  home  is  running 
a   machine  of  a  certain  kind. 

Iiulustrlnl  ScIjooI-. 

"The  man  then  goes  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  the  Blind  and  learns 
to  run  that  machine;  in  other  worda 
he  serves  an  aprentlceship  in  a  frew 
slate  school,  and  incidentally  learns' 
the  other  things  which  a  blind  man 
must  learn  in  order  to  adapt  him.self 
to  the  new  conditions  of  his  life; 
that  is,  he  gets  the  experience  of  being 
hlind. 

"At  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship 
the  agent,  knowing  what  the  man  can 
do,  gets  a  manufacturer  and  asks  that 
^e  give  the  man  a  chance.  The  agent 
stands  behind  the  man  during  his  pe- 
riod of  probation,  until  the  employer 
is  convinced  that  his  blind  workman 
understands   his  ibusinesa. 


"Am  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  is  noj 
untried  experiment.  It  is  beingr  don«* 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  being  done  at; 
the  Experiment  Station.  Remember 
that  to  educate  a  blind  man  so  that 
lie  becomes  a  competant  workman  Is; 
no  mag-ical  and  mythical  process.  A 
blind  man  can  do  nothing  less  and 
nothing  more  than  what  a  person, 
with  five  senses  can  do,  minus  what 
can  'be  done  only  'with  the  eye. 
Remember  too,,  that  wnen  a  man 
loses  his  sight  he  does  not  know 
himself  what  he  can  do.  He  needs 
some  one  of  experience  to  advise  him. 

"The  other  day  the  commission 
listened  to  a  blind  man  forty  years 
old,  who  had  lost-  his  sight  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six,  four  years  ago.  Before 
he  became  blind,  he  had  been  a  lith- 
ographer, and  was  for  eight  years  a 
foreman.  He  testified  that  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  a  'quitter,'  and: 
that  he  had  tried  one  and  another  kind 
of  work,  only  to  fail  in  each.  'What,' 
asked  one  of  the  commissioners,  'do 
you  think  you  can  learn  to  do?'  'I  do 
not    know,'   replied    the    man. 

"Do  we  need  a  stronger  argument 
than  this  answer  for  an  industrial 
agency?  Although  intelligent  and  In- 
dustrious, this  inan  had  struggled 
wildly  in  the  dark  for  four  years, 
trying  in  vain  to  discover  what  kind 
of  work  he  had  best  apply  himself  to. 
Think  of  it!  In  four  years  Tie  had  had 
no  one  to  tell  him  what  it  was  best 
for  him  to  try  to   learn  to   do. 


Wlio  Shall  Clianae  Tins? 

"Now  who  shall  change  all  this? 
Who  shall  establish  the  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Bureau  for  the  "blind? 
Who  shall  carry  on  the  work  of  our 
little  experiment  station?  Surely  the 
state- — -Massachusetts,  in  whose  watch- 
towers  burn  continuously  the  beacons 
of  sympathy  and  love;  Massachusetts, 
to  whom  every  state  in  our  country 
turns  for  example  ajid  guidance  in  ed- 
ucation and  philanthrophy;  Massachu- 
setts, in  whose  beneficent-  institu- 
tions the  deaf  have  learned  to  speak, 
the  'blind  to  read  the  printed  page,: 
the  idiot  clay  to  think.  Surely  Massa- 
chusetts will  not  now  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  cry  of  the  helpless  adult  blind. 
Has  «he  not  lovingly  nurtured  and 
abundantly  provided  for  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  the  Kintergarten  for 
the   Blind? 

"Once  the  'people  learn  what  should 
be  done,  we  need  not  fear  that  those 
whose  authority  is  law  and  whose  au- 
thority is  loving  charity  will  neglect 
the  sacred  duty  to  raise  the  adult 
blind  from  dependence  to  self-respect- 
ing citizenship.  Therefore  I  have  com- 
plete faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
our   cause." 


I  The  program  clo-sed  with  a  few 
j  remarks  from  Superintendent  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  who  told  of  the  work 
'  that  was  heingr  done  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Cambridgre  for  the  trade 
training  for  the  blind.  He  said  that 
the  object  of  the  meeting'  was  to  inter- 
est the  public,  that  a  liberal  patronage 
would  be  bestowed  upon  tlie  articles 
made  by  the  blind,  when  schools  were 
established. 
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MISS  HEI.EN  KELLAR, 
Famous  Blind   Woman,    vVho  Addressed  the  Atalanta  Club  Tuesd;"    Even'ngJ 


;  Atalanta  Club. 

I  Whenever  a  fifth  Tuesday  occurs  in  a 
club  month,  the  Atalanta  Club  holds  an 
'open  meeting  and  considers  some  vital. 
I  question  of  the  day.  The  first  Open  meet- 
ing of  this  season  M-as  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,,  in  the  First  Congregation- 
al Church.  The  guests  were  the  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  local  clubs,  the  adult  ban'l 
of  the  city  and  other  friends  of  the 
■  club,  who  responded  to  so  great  a  num- 
ber that  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
duct an  overflow  meeting  in  the  vestry. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  MI.^s  Emma 
,E.  Newhall,  President  of  the  cli'c,  who 
welcomed  the  large  audience  and  then 
placed  the  meeting  in  the^charge  (  .  thp- 
First  Vicft  President,  Misg>  Edith  JU, 
Whitmore,  who  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  evening.  Miss  Whitmore  intrpducea 
the  subject  of  the  evening,  "The  Adult 
Blind,"  and  said  that  "the  needs  of  the 
•adult  blind  seem  to  the  ^lub  of  para- 
mount importance  and,  desirous  of 
arousing  an  interest  in  the  cause,  and 
of  making  Lynn  people  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of -the  blind,,  iiot.only 
In  Lynn,  but  in  other  places  hs  'wellJ 
thr  club  decided  to  devote  an  open  meet-: 
ing  to  this  end.  Accordingly  the  Pregi- 
I  dent  and  Secretary  of  the  JIa.=>sachu- 
I  setts  Society  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
'  esta  of  the  Adult  Blind  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  experiment  station 
were  invited  to  speak  on  the  conditions 
of  the  blind  in  thif  Commonwealth,  and 
^Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  most  remarka- 
1  ble  blind  woman  of  all  times,  was  in- 
vited to  speak  on  the  conditions  and 
l^eeds  of  the  blind  as  known  to  a  blind 
'person."  Miss  Whitmore  also  traced 
the  history  of  the  Lynn  library  for  the 
sightless. 

Rev.   Kdward   Cummings,  President  of 
the  Society   for  Promotlnt?   the   Interest 
of  the  Adult  Blind,  spoke  briefly   of  lUe 
;  formation    and     work   of      the     eoclety, 
which    asked    the    Legls'lature    to      ap- 
point  a   commission    to   investigate   the 
;  methods  made  by  other  countries  in  aid- 
ing the  adult  blind  to  become  self-.9up- 
porting,  and  to  recommend  a  course  for 
the  State    to  pursue.    In   the  meantime 
I  Mi\  Campbell,  the  ageilt  of  the  associa- 
[  tlon,  had  gone  al)Out  with  his  illu.'^trat- 
'  ed  lecture,   showing  what   the  Mind  can 
be  trained  to  do,  and,  awa:iln'.^  ;he  ac- 
tion   of    the  State,    the   a.=i.s'oc:a'.io'i    had 
opened    an    experiment   station    ;or   the 
I  training  of   the   blind. 

Mrs.  Ada  P.  Spauldlng,  Secretary  of 
the  society,  congratulated  Lynn  on  nav- 
!  ing  thf  first  public  library  in  the  State 
to  recognize  the  rlghtl  of  the  blind,  and 


to  provia4  a  reading  room,  for  theml 
with  a  blihd  6ustoaian  in  charge,  an  acj 
tion  tha^  will  be  epocii-makinir  in  the 
history  pf  'the  education  ,in  the  Statej 
and  she  thought  it  fttting  that  tlie  first 
large  rally  should  be  Held  in  this  city, 
Mr.  Cummings  introduced  Miss  Keliei-,, 
and  declared  that  "it  takes'  the  blindl 
inot  only  to  lead  the  blind,  but  to  ]ea<il 
the,  E-eeing." 

Miss  Keller  is  ?  sweet-faced  young 
woman  with  a  winning  smile.  In  the  un«J 
avoidable  absenee  of  Miss 'Sullivan  Siia 
was  led  to  the  front.,  Of  the  platform  byj 
Mr.  Macy  and  the  earnest  words  i-he  ut-«j 
tered  in  a  low,  serious,  ;but  not  Lnpleaa-^j 
ant  voice,  wer«  repeated  by  Mr.  Macy» 
They   are  repeated  in  full:— 

"I  thank  you  ■  for  your  warm  recep-'j 
tion  to-night.  It  makes  it  easier  for  nia! 
to  speak  to  you  because  I  jinow  that! 
the  people  of  Lynn  arc  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic. 

"Since   our   association   met   in    Boston! 
last    January    to    coiis'ider    the   needs    of' 
the  blind,  a   good  deal  has   been  accom- 
ploshed.    The     State     has     appointed     a^ 
commission   to  study  our  problemt.   Our 
association    has    established    it,=    experi- 
ment   station    in    Cambridge.       A    great 
many  people  have  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  their 
eymipathy    and    willingness    to    join'   in 
our    work    is '  most    encouraging.    Good 
men   and   women    who    a    year   ago  be- 
lieved  that  the  blind  of  this  State  ha<i| 
been    abundantly    provided    for,    are   to-| 
day   giving   their   thought   and   labor   to  j 
the   betterment  of   the   condition    of   the; 
adult  blind.    Those  who   through  unbe-i 
lief  and  prejudice  have  put  obst^leg  iil 
our    way    have    been    forced    by    publio 
opinion    tc  reconsider    their    objections. 
We  were  all   glad   the  other  day  when, 
the   alumnae   of  the   Perkins  Institution; 
held    a    fair    in    the   class    rooms    of   the' 
school  to  pay  for  a  salesman  in  the  in- 
stitution  store   who  shall   sell   for  blind 
women  the  work  of  their  hands. 

"This  is  surely  a  step  in  t-j  right  di- 
rection. But  I  cannot  help  wondering 
why  the  salesman  was  not  provided 
'long  ago  by  the  Institution  itself,  just 
as  I  have  always  wondered  why  the 
Perkins  Institution  with  its  wealth  and 
preeti^e  has  not  taken  the  initiative  in 
the  work  that  our  association  is  trying 
to  do  for  the  blind.  Instead,  it  has 
taught  its  pupils  the  nobility  and  neces- 
sity of  work,  given  them  high  ideals 
of  citizenship  and  the  communion  oC 
insipiring  books,  and  then  sent  them  out 
into  the  world  to  flight  their  little  bat- 
tles as  beet  they  could.  We  all  know 
(blind  .people  who,  after  leaving  school, 
have  become,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  burdens  to  their  friends  and  to  the 
State  that  eduofeted  th&m.  For  every 
blind  person  who  has  not  been  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  work  is  a  bur- 
den, and  an  object  lesson  to  the  world 
how  a.  generous'  and  enlightened  Com- 
monwealth   may    fall    in    its   beneficent 


purpose,  through  the  incompetence,  in- 
efficiency and  selflshnese  of  those  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  administration  of 
public  bountj-. 

"There  are  many  fine  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
States  have  provided  generously  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  But  they  have 
often,  it  seems  to  me,  lost  sight  of  the 
real  object  of  education,  which  is  to 
train  men  and  women  to  do  something 
for  the  common  prosperity.  They  send 
out  yearly  graduates  who  sew  a  little 
crochet  a  little,  play  un  the  piano  a 
little,  "but  do  nothing  well  enough  to 
earn  a  living,  I  read  recentlj^,  in  one 
of  my  papers  for  th*»  blind,  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  mad"^  A  giant's 
stride  forward  in  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  her  felind  citizens.  In  two  years 
she  has  established  a  State  industrial 
pchool  and  employment  institution  for 
the  adult  blind,  with  a  State  circulating 
library  and  an  employment  bureau  at- 
tached. 

"Now  we  ask  tha(  Massachusetts  shall 
do  her  duty  at  least  as  well  as  Michi- 
gan—nay, that  she  shall  take  the  lead 
in  this  work,  as  she  has  done  in  so 
many  economic  and  philanthropic  en- 
terprises. We"  ask  you,  practical  men 
and  women  of  Lynn,  ta  help  us  in  at 
thoroughly  practicaJ  undertaking. 
Money  spent  to  mak*,  wage-earners  is 
well  invested. 

"My  views  on  the  need?  of  the  blind 
and  what  I  thought  ought  to^  be  done 
for  them  I  set  forth  in  an  address  last 
January.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
since  then.  The  morning  of  a  brighter 
day  cometh,  and  the  darkness  fleeth 
before  the  dawn.  But,  with  a  few  re- 
visions, what  I  said  nearly  a  year  ago 
sflll  exipressea  my  ideas  of  the  present 
needs  of  the  blind.  I  will  therefore  ask 
Mr.'  Macy  to  read  a  few  paragraphs 
from    my    address," 

From  Miss  Keller's  address,  read  bj' 
Mr.  Macy,  the  following  thoughts  are 
taken: — 

"The  blind  are  In  three  classes.  1,  bUnJ 
children,  who  need  a  common  school 
education;  2,  the  aged  and  the  infinrt 
blind,  who  need  to  be  tenderly  cared 
for;  3,  tti<"" 'able-bodied  blind,  who  ought 
to  work.  For  the  blind  children  thiS. 
State  has  splendidly  provided  in  the 
great  »2,000,000  school,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute. The  second  class,  like  alI.otne« 
people  who  are  invalid  and  infirm,  muse 
be  sheltered  in  the-  embrace  of  many 
public  and  private  charities.  For  the 
healthy  adult  blind  nothing  adeqtiate 
has  been  done  by  the  State.  They  clo 
not  want  to  go  to  school  and  read  book'?. 
They  do. not  want  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  housed  by  other  people.  They  wa.nt 
to  work  and  support  themselves.  The 
betterment  of  this  class  is  the  object 
of    our  association.       We.  ask    that   th^ 


state  give  the  adult  blind  opportunity 
to  earn  their  own  living.  We  do  noC 
approve  any  system  to  pauperize  them. 
It  is  evident  that  only  a  gmall  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  now  support  them- 
selves. W.  B.  Wait,  of  the  New  YorK 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  less  than  8  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  blind  populatioa  of  the  United 
States,  even  those  who  have  been  to 
schools  for  the  blind,  are  self-support- 
ing. And  we  may  aad  that  the  per- 
centage for  the  whole  country;  will  ba 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  behind  some  States  in 
industrial  education. 

"It    is    difficult   to    understand   how   a 
State  which  was  a  pioneer  in  the  edu- 
cation   of    the   blind,    and   which   boas':s 
the     Perkinp    Institute,     could    have    SJ 
conspicuously   failed  to   turn   their  ciu- 
cation  to  account.      Surely  it  is  only  an. 
accidental    division    which    has   left    one 
side,  of    the    educatioai    of    the'  blind    ini 
the  .=unlisht  where  Dr.  Howe  placed   ii, 
an(|  hfvf.J&il'' the,,pt}:er  side   in    the    dark* 
We  can  be  sure  tiiat  Dr.  Howe,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  a  leader  of  this 
movement.  I  believe  he  would  long  ago 
have    rendered   our    labor    unnecessary 
There  is  much  to  do  that  he  did  not  live 
to   achieve,   or,   it   may   be.   of  which   he 
had     not     thought.        Nothing     of     im- 
portajf' 3    has    been   done   for    the   adult 
blind  .  )  Massachusetts  since  Dr.  Howe's 
day.      We  have  the  beginnings  of  it  in 
the   experinient  station.       This   must   be 
established   on  a   firm   basis  and  its  ef- 
ficiency must  be  extended  and  made  per- 
manent.      A  blind  man   can  do  nothing 
less  and  nothing  more  than  what  a  per- 
son with  five  senses  can  do,  minus  what 
can  be  done  only  with  the  eyes.   When 
a  man  loses  his  sight  he  does  not  know 
himself  what     he     can     do.      He    needs 
some  one  of  experience   to  advise  him. 
Who    shall   carry   on   the   work    of    our 
little    experiment   station?      Surely    the 
State,   to   whom    every    State   turns   for 
example  and  guidance  in  education  and 
philanthropy.      Once  the     people     learn 
what  should  be  done,  we  need  not  fear 
that   those   whose   authority   is  law  and 
those  whose  authority  is  loving  charity 
will    neglect    to    raise    the    adult    blind 
from  dependence   to   self-respecting   cit- 
izenship.      Therefore    I    have    complete 
faith    in    the   ultimate    triumph    of    our 
cause." 

Superintendent  William  P.  F.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  training  station,  the  son  of 
the  most  distinguished  blind  man  in 
the  world,  and  one  who  has  himself 
done  splendid  work  for  the  blind,  both 
in  England  and  Amei-ica,  was  the  last 
speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Campbeil 
declared  that  nobody  had  dared  to 
speak  so  fearles.sly  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts  during  the  last 
25  years  as  Miss  Keller  has  spoken  to- 


night,  and  the  report  of  that  speech  will  j 
go  out  through  the  newspapers  and  ; 
awaken  much  interest  in  the  cause  of  ' 
the    adult    blind. 

After  giving  a  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  sightless  at  the  experiment  station 
in  Cambridge,  he  reminded  his  audience 
that  at  the  present  time  the  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  individuals,  and  he 
closed  by  saying  "Help  us  to  help  the 
blind  to   help   themselves." 

Miss  "Whitmore  urged  the  people  of 
Lynn  to  patronize  the  experiment  station 
and  so  help  make  a  demand  for  the  arti- 
cles being  made  there,  and  then  brought 
to  a  close  the  largest  meeting  of  a 
woman's  club  ever  held  in  the  city.  It 
is  certain  that  our  city  now  contains 
a  large  number  of  warm  advocates  of 
the  movement  to  train  the  adult  blind 
to  become  self-supporting,  to  aid  them 
in  securing  positions;  and  to  retain  a 
friendly  interest  in  their  career.  Those 
who  heard  Helen  Keller  plead  for  the 
blind  will  not  forget  the  object  so  dear 
to   her    heart.  .        I 


FALSE 


By   Dr.   Anagnos. 


HE^LLEX    KELLER. 

(Photo  by  Whitman    Studios.) 


'""As  "absolutely  faJse"  and  without  any^ 
foundation"  Supt.  Anagnos  of  the  Pecitins, 
School  for  the  Blind,  brands  the  state-' 
mentg- an^-criticisms  that  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler uttered  about  the  Perkins  school  at  a 
mass-meeting-  in  the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind,  held  in  the  First  Congr'l  church, 
Lynn,   Tuesday   night. 

Miss  Keller  charged  that  the  Perkins- 
School  for  the  Blind  in  So.  Boston,  taught* 
its  scholars  high  ideals  of  citizenship,  but 
sent  thern  out  into  the  world  ignorant  of 
any  means  by  which  they  could  be  self- 
supporting.  Supt.  Anagnos  answered  this 
statement  to  The  Record  thus:— 
"There    is    no    truth    whatever    in    that. 

'  statement.      We    have    the    finest    manual 

,  training  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
We  teach  our  scholars  tnese  seven  means 

I  of  earning  a  livelihood:  Tuning  piano- 
fortes, mattress  making,  upholstering, 
cane  seating,  sewing  and  knitting,  both  by 
machine   and    hand,    crocheting   and    sloyd 

j  work. 

'  "The  statistics  show  that  44  p.c.  of  the 
adult  blind  in,.M3.§§.%9^.ugetts  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  this  is  very  largely  due  to 
the    work   of   this    school." 

AN^  INCORRECT    STATEMENT. 

Miss  Keller's ,  statement,  that  "nothing 
of  con.'jequence  has  been  done  for  the 
adult  blind  in  Massachusetts  since  Dr., 
Howe's  day."  Supt.  Anagnos  says  is  in-' 
correct.  "Many  new  things  are  being 
taught,"  he  said,  "and  methods  and  mean.? 
are  being  constantly  improved  and  added- 
to. 

"The  conditions  are  very  different  from 
Dr.  Howe's  day,  for  now  the  trusts  make' 
It  hard  for  even  the  seeing  individual  and 
almost  impossible  for  the  blind  individual 
to  earn  a  living.  In  Dr.  Howe's  day  there, 
was  no  machinery." 

Asked  as  to  the  grounds  for  Miss  Keller's 
assertions,  Supt.  Anagnos  said:  "In  order 
to  help  along  their  work  and  to  procure 
better  mean.<!  for  getting  employment  for 
the  blind,  which  in  reality  are  needed,  the 
work  of  this  school  has  been  belittled  and 
misrepresented  to  gain  the  desired  effect." 
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LLER 


She  Would  Assist  Adult  Blind 
To  Self-Support. 


Proposes  Industrial  Schools  and  an 
Agency  for  Employment. 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER. 

Who  Made  Last  Night  at  Lynn  a  Remarkable  Plea  for  Assistance  to  Enable 

the  Adult  Blind  to  Support  Themselves. 


Speaks  at  Meeting  of  Atalanta  Club 
of  Lynn  in  Interests  of  Massa- 
chusetts Association  to  Promote 
the  Cause  She  Favors. 


LYNN,  Nov  29— The  Atalanta  club  of 
Lynn  held  a  mass  meeting  tonight  in 
the  interests  of  the  adult  blind  in  the 
Central  Congregational  church. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  meeting  was, 
of  course,  in  the  address  of  the  won- 
derful Helen  Keller,  who  made  a  striK- 
ing  and  pathetic  plea  for  her  cause,  the 
cause  of  the  meeting  and  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  chairman  introduced  as  the  pre- 
siding offtcer  the  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts association  for  promoting  the 
interests    of    the   adult    blind,    Rev    Ed-  j 
ward  Cummings,  who  said  in  part: 

"As   a   result   of   the   association's   ef-  ' 
forts  a  state  commission  has  been  ap- | 
pointed  'to  investigate  the  conditian  of 
the    adult    blind.'     While   awaiting    the  j 
flnal  report   of  the  commission   the  as- 
sociation   is    continuing    its    work.      Mr 
Charles  Campbell,  son  of  Dr  P.  J.  Camp-  j 
bell,    the    principal    of    the    well-known  I- 
London  college  for  the  blind,  has  been 
engaged  as  the  agent  to  represent  our 
organization.     During   the    pa:st   winter 
he  gave  many  illustrated  lectures  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  needs  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  blind,   and  churches  and 
clubs    have    cooperated    in    Jiaving    the 
cause  presented.    This  year  the  lectures 
are  being  given  with  even  a  more  defi- 
nite end  in  view,  that  of  raising  money 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  our  experiment 
station  which  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  Cambridge  to  find  and  test  in- 
dustries and  processes  which  seem  prac- 
tical for  the  blind. 

"While  for  the  moment  we  are  con- 
centrating our  attention  upon  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed,  able-bodied  blind. 
the  indigent  blind  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, and  a  regular  visitor  has  been 
engaged  to  visit  them  in  their  homes." 

Mr  Cummings  then  introduced  the  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  Mrs  A.  P. 
Spaulding,  who  congratulated  Lynn  on 
having  the  first  public  library  in  the 
state  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
blind  and  to  provide  a  readhig  room  for 
them  with  a  bhnd  custodian.  That  ao- ! 
tion  will  be  considered  epoch-making  in  | 
the  history  of  the  state's  education. 

She  spoke  of  the  wide  and  far-reach- 
ing purpose  for  which  the  Massachu- 
setts association  was  organized,  and  said 
it  had  hardly  begun  its  work. 


Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  then  intro- 
trcduced  to  make  an  address.  She  spoke 
as  follows: 

■'Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Since  our  as- 
sociation met  in  Boston  last  January 
tc  consider  the  needs  of  the  blind,  ;i 
good  deal  has  been  accomplished.  The 
state  has  reappointed  a  commission  to 
study  our  problems.  Oui  association 
has  established  its  experiment  station 
in  Cambridge.  A  great  many  people 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  and  their  sympathy 
and  willingneps  to  join  In  our  work  is 
most  encouraging. 

"Good  men  and  women  who  a  year 
ago  believed  that  the  blind  of  this  state 
had  been  abundantly  provided  for,  are 
today  giving  their  thought  and  labor 
to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  ol 
the  adult  blind. 

"Those  who,  through  unbelief  and 
prejudice,  have  put  obstacles  in  our 
way,  have  been  forced  by  public  opinion 
to  reconsider  their  objections.  '  We  were 
ill  glad  the  other  day  when  the  aliimuifi 
of  the  Perkin.s  institution  held  a  fair 
in  the  class-rooms  of  the  school  to  pay 
for  a  salesman  in  the  institution  store 
v/ho  shall  sell  for  blind  women  the  won? 
of   their   hands. 

"This  is  surely  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But  I  cannot  help  wondering 
why  the  salesman  wa.?  not  provided 
long  ago  by  the  inslilution  itself,  just 
as  I  have  always  wondered  why  the 
Perkins  institution,  with  its  wealth 
:ind  prestige,  has  not  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  the  work  that  our  a.s.sociatlon  is 
trying  to  do  for  the  blind. 

"Instead,  It  has  taught  its  pupils  the 
nobility  and  necessity  of  work,  given 
fhem  high  ideals  of  citizenship  and 
the  communion  of' inspiring  books,  and 
then  sent  them  out  into  tlie  world  ti> 
fight  their  litrle  battles  as  best  thes 
could. 

"We  all  know  blind  people  who.  afte- 
leavlng  school,  have  become,  (hrnu"!) 
no  fault  of  their  own,  burdens  i  »  the' 
friends  and  to  the  state  thnt  kiIuo^upI. 
them.  For  every  blind  per.son  v/ho  ha' 
not  been  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to    worlf   is   a    burden,    and    an    object-  ' 

I  lesi9on  to  the  world  how  a  generous  and 
enlightened  commonwealth  may  fail  in 
Us  beneficent  purpose  through  the  in- 
competence,  inefficiency   and  seliislinesa 

I  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  ad- 

'  ministration  of  public  bounty. 

"There  are  many  fine  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
states  liavc  provided  generously  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  But  they  have 
often,  it  seems  to  me,  lost  sight  of  the 
real  object  of  education,  wliich  is  to 
train  men  and  Women  to  do  something 

1  for  the  common  prosperity. 

j  "They  send  out  yearly  graduates  who 
sew  a  little,  crochet  a  little,  play  on 
the  piano  a  little,  but  do  nothing  well 
enough  to  earn  a  living.  I  read  recent- 
ly. In  one  of  miy  papers  for  the  blind, 
that  the  state  of  Michigan  has  made  a 
giant's  stride  forward  in  the  industrial 
training  of  her  blind  citizens.  In  two 
years  she  has  established  a  state  in- 
dustrial   school    and    employment   instl- 


tution  for  the  adult  blind,  with  a  state  j 
circulating  library  and  an  employment 
bureau  attached. 

"Now  we  ask  that  Massachusetts  shall 
do  her  duty  at  least  as  well  as  Michi- 
gan—nay,  that   she   shall   take  the   lead 
in  this  work,  as  she  has  done  in  so  many 
economic  and  philanthropic  enterprises. 
We  ask  you,  practical  men  and  women  i 
of    Lynn,    to    help    us    in    a    thoroughly  i 
practical   undertaking.    Money  spent   to  j 
make  wage  earners  is  well  invested.  , 

"My  views  on  the  needs  of  the  blind  | 
and   what   I   thought   ought   to   be  done  > 
for  them,  I  set  forth  in  an  address  last 
Januarj".    A    beginning    has    been    made 
since  then.    The   morning  of  a  brighter 
day  Cometh,  and  the  darkness  fleeth  be-  \ 
fore  the  dawn.    But,   with  a  few  revis-  : 
ions,    what    I    .<3aid    nearly    a    year    ago 
still   expresses  my  ideas  of  the  present  | 
needs  of  the  blind.    I  will,  therefore,  ask 
Mr  Macy  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  , 
my  address." 


Her  Remarks  Read  for  Her. 

The  remainder  of  Miss  Keller's  ad- 
dress was  accordinglj'-  read  by  Mr  Macy, 
the  remarks  including,  among  other 
things : 

"The  blind  are  in  three  classes:  First, 
blind  children,  who  need  a  common 
schiool  editcation;  second,  the  aged  and 
the  infirm  blind,  who  need  to  be  tender- 
ly cared  for;  third,  the  able-bodied 
blind,  who  ought  to  v.'ork. 

"For  the  first  class,  blind  children, 
this  state  has  splendidly  provided  in 
that  great  $2,000,000  school,  the  Perkins' 
institution. 

"The  second  class,  like  all  other  peo- 
ple who  are  invalid  and  infirm,  must  be 
sheltered  in  the  embrace  of  mauyjpob- 
lic  and  private  charities. 

"For  the  third  class,  healthy  adult 
blind,  nothing  adequate  has  been  done 
by  the  state.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to 
school  and  read  books,  they  do  not  want 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  by 
other  people.  They  WiJint  to  work  .and 
support  themselves.  '  The  betterment 
of  this  class  is  the  object  of  our  asso- 
ciation. 

"We  ask  that  the  state  give  the  adult 
blind  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. We  do  not  approve  any  system  to 
pauperize  thfi^m.  We  are  not  asking  for 
them  a  degrading  pension  or  the  ab- 
stract 2-lories  of  a  higher  education.  We 
w?Hit  them  apprenticed  to  ti-ades,  and 
we  want  some  organized  method  of 
helping  them  to  positions  after  they 
have  learned  these  trades. 

"Consider  the  condition  of  the  idle 
adult  blind  from  tlie  point  of  view  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  from  thoiv 
own  point  of  view.  What  sort  of  citi- 
zens are  they  now?  Thev  are  a  public 
or  a  private  burden,  a  bad  debt,  an  ob- 
ject of  pitying  charity,  an  economic  i 
loss.       .  j 

"What  we  a.sk  for  thtem  in  the  name 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  we  ask  equal- 
ly on  the  ground  of  economic  good 
sense.  If  there  are  SOOO  adult  blind  in 
this  commonwealth  who  could  be  taught 
to  work  and  who  are  not  working,  to 
keep  them  alive  means  a  burden  of 
iflO.OiW  or  $12,000  every  seven  days. 


I  ■,  "If  each-  of  the  3000  could  be  taiishi 
^o  work  and  earn  $3  a  week— surely  a 
low  ftgure— the  state  would  obviously  be 
S20.000  or  $25,000  a  week  richer.  At  pres 
ont  the  adult  blind  form  a  large  rlas>- 
who  are  unremunera.tive  and  unprofit- 
able. 

Point  of  View  of  Blind. 

"Such  they  are  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  thoughtful  citizen.  What  are 
tliey  from  their  point  of  view? 

'Not  merely  are  they  iDlind— that  can 
Ije  borjie — but  they  live  in  idleness, whioh 
is  the  crudest,  least  bearable  misery 
tnat  can  be  laid  upon  the  human  heart. 
Tso  anguish  is  keener  than  the  sense  of 
lelples-^ness  and  self-condemnation 
yhich  overwhelms  them  when  ^.^ley  find 
■very  avenue  to  activity  and  usefulness, 
.^loscd  to  them. 

"If  they  have  ueen  to  school,,  their 
very  education  makes  their  sorrow 
keener,  because  they  Know  all  the  more 
deeply  what  they  have  lost.  They  sit 
with  folded  hands  as  the  weary  days 
■irag-  by.  They  remember  the  faces  they 
used  to  see,  and  the  objects  of  delight 
which  made  lile  good  to  live,  and,  above 
an,  they  dream  of  work  that  is  more 
atisfyintj  than  all  the  learning,  all 
the  pleasures  gained  by  man,  worfi  that 
unites  the  world  in  friendly  association, 
cheers  solitude  and  is  the  'balm  of  hurt 
minds.' 

"They  sit  in  darkness,  thinking  with 
,)ain  of  the  past,  and  with  dread  "of  the 
futurff  that  promisee  no  alleviation  of 
their  suffering.  They  think  until  they 
can  think  no  more,  and  some  of  them 
become  morbid.  The  monotony  and 
loneliness  of  their  lives  is  conceivable 
only  to  those  who  have  similar  depriva- 
Lions.  I  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  blind  who  are  taught. 

"Yet  I  used  to  feel  unhappy  many 
limes,  because  it  seemed  as  if  my  limi- 
tation would  prevent  me  from  taking 
an  active  part  In  the  work  of  the  world. 
Never  did  my  heart  ache  more  than 
when  I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
useful  member  of  society,  inow  I  have 
found  abundant  work,  and  I  ask  for  no 
other  blessednes.g. 

"I  have  talked  with  blind  students  at  ■ 
Che  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  I  re-  ] 
.I'.mber  the  d. stress  and  perplexity  with' 
.vhich  they  considered  how  they  should  I 
hift  for  themselves  wheft  they  grad-  ', 
inted.  Many  of  them  left  school  only  i 
o  go  bark  to  poor,  oare  homes,  where 
ihey   could   find  no   means   of  self-sup- 

)01t. 

,  "For  7,  10  or  14  years  they  live  in  the 
uicist  of  rclined  surroundings;  they  en- 
,('y  good  books,  good  music,  and  the  so- 
iety  of  cultivated  people.  When  their 
■chool  days  are  over,  they  return  to 
lomes.  and  conditions  which  they  have 
iiitgrown, 

"The  institution  that  has  educated 
hem  forgets  them,  unless  perchance 
l;ey  have,  sufllcient  ability  to  fight  their 
ife-battle  single-handed  and  come  out 
iotorlons. 

"Institutions  are  proud  of  successful 
raduates.  Let  us  not  forget  the  fail- 
res-  What  benefit  do  the  graduate"! 
vho  fail  in  the  struggle  of  adult  hfe 
Icrlve  from  an  e^lucation  which' has  noti 


:  m'ST^f'^r'Mnrtfirt' c6"ffl^**Brturned  to 

,  practical- account? 

."From  an  economic  point  of  view  has  i 
the    money    invested    in    that    education 
been   invested   wisely?     To   teach    L<atin--{ 
and   Greek  and  hig-her  mathematics  to  ] 
blind  pupils,   and  not  to   teach   them   to 
earn  their  bread,  is  to  build  a  house  en-  i 
.tirely   of  stucco,   without   stones   to   the  I 
walls  or  rafters  to  the  roof.     I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  educated  blind   peo- 
ple, who  repeat  the  cry,   'Give  us  work, 
or    we    perish,'    and    their    despair    lies 
heavy  on  my.  heart. 


Few  Self-Supporting. 

"William  B.  Wait  of  the  New  York 
institution  for  the  blind  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
entire  blind  population  of  the  United 
States,  even  those  who  have  been  to- 
schools  for  the  blind,  are  selfsupporting. 
And  we  may  add  that  the  percentage 
for  the  whole  country  will  be  higher 
than  the  percentage  for  this  state;  fori 
Massachusetts  is  behind  some  states  In 
industrial  education  for  the  blind.  Oth-'j 
ers  will  give  you  the  exact  figures.  But! 
whether  there  are  in  Massachusetts 
lOOC  or  5000  adult  blind  who  might  be 
taught  to  work,  they  are  too  many'  for 
us  to  have  neglected  so  long. 

"Something  must  be  done,  that  is 
clear.     What  shall  we   do? 

"There  are  two  things  to  do  which 
work  together  and  become  one.  First, 
let  the  state  establish  by  an  adeciuate 
&,ppropriation  an  agency  for  the  emplo5^- 
ment  of  the  blind.  This  agency  should 
be  in  Boston.  At  the  head  of  it  should 
be  a  competent  man,  whose  sole  duty 
should  be  to  study  all  occupations  in 
which,  the  blind  can  engage,  to  exhibit 
the  work  of  the  blind,  to  advise  and  en- 
courage them,  and  to  bring  employers 
and  blind  employes  together  without  ex- 
pense to  either. 

'•Then  there  is  the  second  part  of  the 
work  to  increase  the  variety  and   effic- 
iency of  those  other  useful  bliarl  workcr.s.  | 
This   means   industrial   schools;    that  is, 
workshoi)s.  with  all   possible  machinery  j 
and    appliances    which     the    blind     carij 
profitably   handle.     To    every   blind   per- 
son should  be  given  opportunity  to  serve! 
an   industrial   appienticesliip.     After   hei 
has  ■  learned    this    trade,    or    .that    me=^l 
•lianical    process,    he    would    go    to    the 
igent    at    the    employment    bureau,    or 
the    agent    wouid    go    to    him,    and    the 
igent    would    then    offer    to    employers 
the  services  of  a  blind  workman. 

What  Blind  Man  Can  Do. 

"Am  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  is  no  un- 
tried experiment.  It  is  being  done  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  being  done  at  the 
Cambridge  station.  Remember  that  to 
educate  a  blind  man  so  that  he  becomes 
a  competent  workman  is  no  magical 
and  mysterious  process.  A  blind  man 
can  do  nothing  less  and  nothing  more 
than  what  a  person  with  five  senses  cai' 
do,  minus  what  can  he  done  only  with 
the  eye.  Remember,  too,  that  wlien  a 
man  loses  his  sight  he  does  not  know 
himself  what  he  can  do.  He  needs  somW 
one  of  experience  to  advise  him. 

"Now  who  shall  change  all  this?  Sure- 
ly the  state— Massachusetts,  in  whose 
watchtowers  burn  continuously  the  bea- 


cons  of  sympaXliy  and  love  nS'assacIiu- 
SGtts,  to  v.'honi  every  state  in  our  coun- 
try turns  for  example  and  guidance  in 
education  and  philanthropy;  Massachu- 
setts, in  whose  beneficent  institutions 
the  deaf  have  learned  to  speak,  the 
blind  to  read  the  printed  page,  the  idiot 
clay  to  think." 

Charles  Campbell  was  introduced  after 
Miss  Keller,  and  he  explained  briefly 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  at  the 
Cambridge  experiment  station  to  And  re- 
munerative work  for  the  unemployed, 
ablebodied  blind. 


PLEA  FOB  OSEFOL  ' 
TRADE  FOR  Bill 

Helen    Keller    Calls    Attention    to 
Shortcomings  of  State's  Pro- 
visions for  Sightless. 


MORE    LIBERAL    EDUCATION 


Schools  Do  Not  Train  Unfortunates 
to  Do  Something  for  Com- 
mon Prosperity. 


Lynn,  No\%  29.— Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  most  wonderful  blind  woman  in  the 
world,  made  a  plea  for  more  liberal 
education  of  the  blind  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Atalanta  club  tonight.  She  called 
attention  to  the  sjiortcomings  of 
the  State  in  not  providing  better  fa- 
cilities for  teaching  the  blind  some 
useful' employment,  and  called  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  advance  in  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  made  by  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  Perkins   Institution. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind; 
Rev.  Edward  Cummlngs,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Spaulding  and  others  made  short  ad- 
dresses. 

In  part.   Miss  Keller's   address  was: 

Miss  Keller's  Address. 

j  "Since  our  a..30ciation  met  in  oston 
last  January  to   consider   the   needs   of 

'  the  blind  a  good  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  State  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  stuay  our  problems.  Our  as- 
sociation has  established  its  experiment 
station  in  Cambridje.  Good  men  and 
women  who  a  year  ago  believed  that  the 
blind  of  this  State  had  been  abundantly 
provided  for  are  today  giving  their 
thought  and  labor  to  the  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  Those 
who  through  unbelief  and  prejudice  have 
put  obstacles  In  our  way  have  been 
forced  by  public  opinion  to  reconsider 
their  objections. 

"Wo  all  know  blind  people  who,  after 
leaving  school,  have  become,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  burdens  io  their 
friends  and  to  the  State  that  educated 
them,    for  every  blind   person   who   has 


not  been  provided  with  an  opportunity] 
to  work  is  a  burden  and  an  object  les*) 
son  to  the  world  how  a  generous  and 
enligrhtened  Commonwealth  may  fail  in 
its  beneficent  purpose  through  the  in- 
competence, inefficiency  and  selfishness 
of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  bounty.  i 

Michigan  Leads  the  Way.  | 

"Schools  for  the  blind  in  this  countryl 
have  often,  it  seems  to  me,  lost  sight' 
df  the  real  object  of  education,  which 
is  to  train  men  and  women  to  do  some-; 
thing  for  the  common  prosperity.  They 
send  out  yearly  graduates  who  sew  a 
little,  crochet  a  little,  play  on  the 
piano  a  little,  but  do  nothing  well 
enough  to  earn  a  living.  I  read  recently, 
in  one  of  my  papers  for  the  blind,  that 
the  State  of  Michigan  has  made  a 
giant's  stride  forward  in  the  industrial 
training  of  her  blind  citizens.  In  two 
years  she  has  established  a  State 
industrial  school  and  employment 
institution  for  the  adult  blind,  with  a 
State  circulating  library  and  an  em- ' 
ployment  bureau  attached.  i 

"Now     we     ask     that     Massachusetts  i 
shall   do    her   duty   at  least  as   well   as 
Michigan— nay,   that  she   shall  take   the  i 
lead   in  this  work,   as   she   has   done  in  | 
so    many    economic    and    philanthropic 
enterprises.    We  ask  you  to  help  us  in 
a     thoroughly     practical     undertaking.  1 
Money  spent   to  make  wage  earners  is 
well   Invested". 


IS  THE  ONLY  BLIND 

STENOGBAPHEK 


Probably  the  most  wonderful  stenogra- 
pher in  the  world  is  W.  S.  Stratton.  the 
blind  private  secretary  of  Charles  F.  F. 
Stratton,  superintendent  of  the  Cam- 
bridge experiment  station  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.  A  man  a 
little  over  30  years  old,  and  blind  since 
early  childhood,  Mr.  Stratton  has  man- 
aged to  obtain  an  education  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  any  college  graduate,  and 
during  the  past  six  weeks  has  mastered 
a  system  of  shorthand  especially  invent- 
ed for  the  blind.  The  magnitude  of  this 
feat  may  be  realized  when  it  is  known 
by  reports  that  of  students  in  commer- 
cial schools  in  this  State  less  than  10 
per  cent,  master  even  the  simplest  sys- 
tems in  less  than  two  months.  Today 
Mr.  Stratton  is  able  to  take  any  or- 
dinary conversation  and  then  transscribe 
it  to  his  typewriter  without  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Stratton  is  probably  the  only  blind 
stenographer  In  this  country,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  in  England,  where  the 
government  has  established  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  system 
he  uses  differs  from  the  oi'dinary  system 
In  that,  Instead  of  using  a  pen  or  pencil, 
the  characters  are  made  by  a  machine 
that  is  not  unlike  a  typewriter,  that  has 
been  specially  invented  for  the  use  of 
blind  stenographers  in  Birmingham, 
England.  It  is  based  upon  the  system 
of  raised  characters  used  by  the  blind 
for  their  alphabet. 


HELEN  KELLER 
SPEAKS  IN  LYNN 

Urges  Plan  for  Helping 
Able-Bodiea  Blind 


liTNN,  Nov.  29.— Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
gifted  blind  girl,  addressed  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  the  Central  Congregational  Chureh 
here  this  evening  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Atalanta  Club,  to  aid  the  able-bodied 
blind  to  become  self-supporting. 

Miss  Keller,  who,  though  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  from  early  infancy,  has  by  her 
strength  of  intellect  surmounted  these 
obstacles  and  acquired  the  art  of  speech, 
spoke  slowly  and  In  a  somewhat  gutcural 
voice. 

Those  in  the  front  part  of  the  house 
understood  Miss  Keller's  words,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  audience  as  a  whole — 
there  were  fully  1000  present— Mr.  John  A. 
Macy,  the  editor  of  her  book,  acted  as  in- 
terpreter. 

After  Miss  Keller  had  uttered  a  few 
sentences,  Mr.  Macy  touched  her  on  the 
back  and  she  ceased.  He  then  repeated 
to  the  audience  what  she  had  said,  and 
again  touched  her,  whereupon  she  re- 
sumed her  remarks.  In  this  manner  the 
entire  address  was  heard  by  everyone  in 
the  church. 

Miss  Keller  urged  a  free  employment 
bureau  and  trade  schools  for  the  blind, 
both  to  be  maintained  by  ihe  State,  say- 
ing: , 

"There    are    two    things    to    do    which  i 
work   together   and   become   one.       First,  J 
let    the    State    establish    by    an    adequate  i 
appropriation  an  agency  for  the  employ-  j 
ment  of  the  blind.      This  bureau  should 
do  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  what 
is  done  by  the  emploj'ment  bureau  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bllna  Association  In 
England. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cumminge  of  Boston 
presided  over  the  meeting,  and  told  about 
the  work  carried  on  by  his  association  at 
Its  experiment  station  in  Cambridge. 
VCharles  F.  F.  Campbell,  agent  for'  the 
ftWiciation.  also  spoke,  as  did  Mrs.  A. 
P.  B^ii^UldinK'   the  secretary-  -> 


liss  Keller  Wonders  Why  Wealthy 
Institution  for  the  Blind  Does 
Not  Train  Its  Pupils  to  Be  Self 
Supporting, 


PROPOSES  STATE  AGENT 
TO  FIND  WORK  FOR  BLIND 


Industrial  Worl<shops  to  Teach 
Means  of  Self  Support  a  Part 
of  Her  Programme  —  Praises 
Experiment  Station, 


The  mass  meeting  held  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Lynn,  last 
evening,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Atalanta  Club,  in  the  interest  of  the 
adult  blind  of  Massachusetts,  was  a 
great  success,  there  being  a  large  crowd 
l)resent.  The  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Cummings  of  Boston  and 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent 
of  the  new  experiment  station  of  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  Radcliffe 
graduate,  and  she  said  in  part: 

"Since  our  association  met  in  Bos- 
ton last  January  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  a  good  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  state  has  reappointed 
a  commission  to  study  our  problems. 
Our  association  has  established  its  ex- 


periment  station  in  Cambridge.    A  great' 
many  people  liave  been  made  acquaint- 
ed   with    the    needs    of    the    blind,    anil, 
their  sympathy  and  willingness  to  joinj- 
in  our  work  is  most  encouraging.   Good  J 
men   and   women   who    a   year   ago    be-' 
lieved  that  the   blind   of   this  state  had 
been    abundantly    provided    for    are    to- . 
day  giving  their   thought   and   labor   to 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the 
adult   blind.     Those    who,    through    un- 
belief and  prejudice,  have  put  obstacles 
in  our  way  have  been  forced  bj''  public 
opinion  to  reconsider  their  objections. 

"We  were  all  glad  the  other  day  when 
the   alumnae  of  the   Perkins  Institution 
held    a    fair    in    the    classrooms    of    the 
school    to    pay    for    a   salesman   in    the 
institution  store  who  shall  sell  for  blind 
women   the   work   of   their   hands.    This 
I  is   surely  a  step  in  the   right  direction. 
j  But  I   cannot   help   wondering   v.-hy   the 
I  salesman    was    not    provided    long    ago 
i  by  the  institution  Itself,   just  as  I  have 
always  wondered   why   the   Perkins   In- 
stitution, with  its  wealth  and  prestige, 
has    not    taken     the    initiative    in    the 
work  that  our  association  is   trying  to 
do    for   the  blind. 
Edncatlon   of   Blind    Shonld 

Make  Them  Self-Sapportingr. 
"Instead  it  has  taught  its  pupils  the 
nobility  and  necessity  of  work,  given 
them  high  ideals  of  citizenship  and  the 
communion  of  inspiring  books,  and  then 
sent  them  out  into  the  world  to  fight 
their  little  battles  as  best -they  could. 
We  all  know  blind  people  who,  after 
leaving  school,  have  become,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  burdens  to  their 
friends  and  to  the  state  that  educated 
them.  For  every  blind  person  who  has 
not  been  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to  work  is  a  burden,  and  an  object  les- 
son to  the  world  how  a  generous  a:nd 
enlightened  commonwealth  may  fail  in 
its  beneflcient  purpose  through  the  in- 
competence, inefficiency  and  selfishness 
of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  ad- 
ministration  of   public  bounty. 

"'There  are  many  fine  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
states  have  provided  generously  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  But  they  have 
often,  it  seems  to  me.  lost  sight  of  the 
real  object  of  education,  which  is  to 
train  men  and  women  to  do  something 
for  the  common  prosperity.  They  send 
out  yearly  graduates  who  sew  a  little, 
crochet  a  little,  play  on  the  piano  a 
little,  but  do  nothing  well  enough  to 
earn  a  living.  I  read  recently  in  one  of 
my  papers  for  the  blind  that  the  state 
of  Michigan  has  made  a  giant's  stride 
forv/ard  in  the  industrial  training  of  her 
blind  citizens.  In  two  years  she  has 
established  a  state  industrial  school  and 
employment  institution  for  the  adult 
blind,  with  a  state  circulating  library 
and  an  employment  bureau  attached. 
'  "Now,  we  ask  that  Massachusetts 
shall  do  her  duty  at  least  asi  well  as 
Michigan— nay,  that  she  shall  take  the 
lead  in  this  work,  as  she  has  done'  In 
so  many  economic  and  philanthropic 
enterprises.  We  ask  you,  practical  men 
and  women  of  Lynn,  to  help  us  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  undertaking. 
Money  spent  to  make  wage-earners  Is 
well  invested." 


state    Sliould    Have   Agency 

for  EmiJloyment  of  Blind. 

Miss  Keller's  views  and  suggestions 
included  the  following:  .Hi 

"The  blind  are  in  thi-ee  classes:  FirSt,; 
blind  children,  who  need  a  commoni 
school  education;  second,  the  aged  and 
the  infirm  blind,  who  need  to  toe  ten-, 
derly  cared  for;  third,  the  able-bodied! 
blind,  who  ought  to  work.  For  the  first' 
class,  blind  children,  this  state  has 
splendidly  provided  in  that  great  $2,000,- 
000  school,  the  Perkins  Institution.  The 
second  class,  like  all  other  people  who 
are  invalid  and  infirm,  must  be  shel- 
tered in  the  embrace  of  many  pablic 
and  private  charities.  For  the  third* 
class,  healths'  adult  blind,  nothing  ade-l 
quate  has  been  done  by  the  state.  They 
want  to  work  and  support  themselves. 
The  betterment  of  this  class  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  association.  We  ask  that  the 
state  give  the  adult  blind  opportunity 
to  earn  their  own  living.  We  do  not 
approve  any  system  to  pauperize  them. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
state  whicli  v/as  a  pioneer  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  and  which  boasts 
the  Perkins  Institution,  could  have  so 
■conspicuously  failed  to  turn  their  edu- 
cation to  account.  The  important  fact 
remains  that  nothing  of  consequence 
has  Ibeen  done  for  the  adult  blind  in 
Massa.chusetts  since  Dr.  Howe's  day. 
It  was  he  who  established  tlie  work- 
shop for  the  adult  blind  in  South  iBos- 
ton,  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  In- 
stitutiorlT'  and  that  remains  much  as  he 
left  it.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
state  appropriated  $5000,  I  think,  for 
travelling  teachers.  This  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  was  inade- 
quate, and  it  is  not  altogether  prac- 
tical. I  have  known  old  ladies  who  have" 
told  me  how  glad  they  were  to  learn 
to  read  the  Lord's  prayer  with  their  fin- 
gers. But,  after  all,  this  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  it  is  to  teach  younger  and 
stronger  men  and  women  to  earn  their 
living. 

"There  are  two  things  to  do  which 
work  together  and  become  one.  F  irst, 
let  the  state  establish  by  an  adequate 
appropriation  an  agency  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind.  This  agency 
should  be  in  Boston.  At  the  head  of  it 
should  be  a  competent  man,  whose  sole 
duty  should  'be  to  study  all  occupations 
in  which  the  blind  can  engage,  to  ex- 
hibit the  work  of  the  'blind,  to  advise 
and  encourage  them,  and  to  bring  em- 
ployers and  blind  employes  together 
without  expense  to  either.  The  agent 
should  advertise  to  the  public  that  they 
can  get  b-lind  piano  tuners,  notepaper 
embossers,  shampooers,  masseurs,  chair- 
makers,  brushmakers,  tutors,  singers, 
church  organists,  tea  tasters  and  other 
useful  blind  people. 

Proposes   "Workshops  to  Train, 
tlie  Blind  in  Industrial  Line. 

"Then  there  is  the  second  part  of  the 
work— to  increase  the  variety  and  effi- 
ciency of  those  other  useful  blind  work- 
ers. This  means  industrial  schools; 
that  is,  workshops,  with  all  possible 
machinery  and  appliances  which  the 
,  blind  can  profitably  handle.  Suppose  at 
'..the  age  of  30  a  man  loses  his  sight,  and 


that  means  that  he  must  give  tip  his 
work.  let  us  say,  as  salesman  in  a  dry- 
goods  house.  He  goes  to  the  nearest 
agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Bureau  for  the  Blind-.  The  nsent  tells 
this  man  that  the  best  occupation  near 
his  home  is  running  a  machine  of  a 
certain  kind.  The  man  goes  to  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  the  Blind  and  learns 
to  run  that  machine.  Then  the  agent, 
knowing  what  the  man  can  do,  asks  a 
manufacturer  to  give  the  man  a 
chance." 

Charles  Campbell,  agent  for  the  as- 
sociation, explained  the  efforts  helng 
made  at  the  Cambridge  Experimenc 
Station  to  iind  remunerative  work  for 
the  unemployed  able-bodied  blind.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  justification  clothe 
experiment  station  was  best  proved  by 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  appli- 
cants, and  concluded  that,  while  all 
wish  with  Miss  Keller  that  the  state 
would    undertake    the    work,    the    asso- 

I  elation  has  at  present  to  depend  for  aid 
upon  those  who  wish  to  make  the  'blind 

I  self-reliant  and  sell-supporting. 


HELIiBir    KEIXER. 


wm  mm  speech 


ON  PRACTICAL  NEEDS  OF  BLIND 


Demands  Tliey  Be  Taught  to  Help 
Themselves — Massachusetts  Ought  to 
Lead  the  IVay. 

Lynn,  Nov.  29.— The  Atalanta  club  held  a 
mass  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind  this  evening  in  the  Central  Congre- 
gational church.  The  chairman  introduced 
as  the  presiding  officer  the  president  of  the 
Mass.  Assn.  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  adult  blind,  the  Rev.  Edward  Cum- 
mings. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  address 
by  Helen  Keller,  a  part  of-  which  she  gave 
in  i)erson,  the  rest  being  read  by  Mr.  Meicy. 


Miss  Keller  said:— 

Since  our  association  met  in  Boston-  last 
January  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished.  The 
state  has  reappointed  a  commission  to 
study  our  problems.  Our  association  has 
established  its  experiment  station  in  Cam- 
bridge. A  great  many  people  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  and  their  sympathy  and  willing- 
ness to'  join  in  our  work  is  most  encourag- 
ing. Good  men  and  women  who  a  year  ago 
believed  that  the  blind  of  this  state  has 
been  abundantly  provided  for  are  today 
giving  their  thougnt  and  labor  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind. 

There  are  many  fine  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  states 
have  provided  generously  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  But  they  have  often,  it  seems 
to  me,  lost  sight  of  the  real  object  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  to  train  men  and  women 
to  do  something  for  the  common  prosper- 
ity. They  send  out  yearly  graduates  who 
sew  a  little,  crochet  a  little,  play  on  the 
piano  a  little,  but  do  nothing  well  enough 
to  earn  a  living. 

I  read  recently,  in  one  of  my  papers  for 
the  blind,  that  the  state  of  Michigan  has 
established  a  state  industrial  school  and 
employment  institution  for  the  adult  blind, 
with  a  state  circulating  library  and  an 
employment  bureau  attached. 

Now  we  ask  that  Massachusetts  shall  do 
her  duty  at  least  as  well  as  Michigan- 
nay,  that  she  shall  take  the  lead  in  this 
work,  as  she  has  done  in  so  many  economic 
and  philanthropic  enterprises. 


"It  is  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  stat- 
istics about  the  blind  after  they  graduate 
from  the  institutions  where  they  receive 
a  book  education,  because  little  or  no 
interest  is  shown  in  them  after  they  leave 
school.  It  is  still  ^harder  to  get  informa- 
tion about  the  blind  who  have  lost  their 
sight  when  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  the 
existing  institutions.  But  it  is  evident 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  blind 
now  support  themselves. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  state 
which  was  a  pioneer  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  which  boasts  the  Perkins 
institution,  could  have  so  conspicuously 
failed  to  turn  their  educatiop  to  account. 

"The  important  fact  remains  that  noth- 
ing of  consequence  has  been  done  for  the 
adult  blind  in  Massachusetts  since  Dr. 
Howe's  day.  It  was  he  who  established 
the  workshop  for  the  adult  blind  in  So. 
Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution, and  that  remains  much  as  he 
left  it, 

"There  are  2  things  to  do  which  work 
together  and  become  one.  First,  let  the 
state  establish  by  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion an  agency  for  the  employment  of  the 
fclinfl.  This  agency  should  be  in  Boston. 
At  the  head  of  it  should  be  a  competent 
man,  whose  sole  dutj^  should  be  to  study  ; 
all  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  en- 
gage. 

"Then  there  is  the  second  part  of  the 
wort— to  increase  the  varietj'  and  effi- 
cioncy  of  those  other  useful  blind  work- 
erfs.  This  means  industrial  schools.  To 
every  blind  person  should  be  given  oppor- 
Vanity   to   serve    an   industrial   apprentice- 


[Entered   at  the  Post  Office  in  Trenton  as  Second-class 
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At  the  October  meeting  of  the  St.  Loui.s  Gal- 
laudet  Union,  Miss  Helen  Keller  was  elected 
an  honoray  member. 

Miss  Helen  Keller's  letter  of  acknowledgement 
is  as  follows  : 


My  Dear  Miss  Herdman  : — Your  kind  letter  is  very 
pleasant  to  read,  and  I  thank  j'ou  for  writing  it  so  that  I 
cad  read  it  myself.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that 
the  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Gallaudet  Union  have  held 
out  a  friendly  hand  to  me.  Will  3'ou  kindly  conve}'  my 
thanks  to  them  for  the  honor  they  have  conferred  upon 
me  ?  I  srreally  enjoj'ed  meeting  you  all  at  the  reception 
in  the  Missouri  Building,  and  your  kind  greetings  are  an- 
other precious  link  of  association  between  us. 
With  warm  regards,  I  am 

Sincerly  yours, 

Helen  Keller. 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  November  sixteenth. 

HE  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller  to 

TSt.   Louis  was  a    notable  event.     She 
is  the  only  living  person  whose  honor 
a  "daj""  had    been    assigned    at     the 
World's   Fair.      Her  coming  was  well 
^^        advertised  by  the  local  press  and  many 
Ij^^       thousands  were  eager  to  catch  at  least 
^J^        'i  glimpseof  the  wonderful  3  0unglady. 
^  The  public  demonstration  in  her  honor 

was  held  in  the  Hall  of  Congresses — in 
which  was   held    the  opening  meeting 
of  the    International    Congress   of  the    Deaf  on 
Gallaudet  Day — on  the  morning  of  "  Helen  Kel- 
ler Day,  "  October  iSth,  and  was  an  extension  of  a 
meeting    of    the   Conference   of  Superintendents 
and   Principals  of  schools   for   the  deaf  there  in 
session.     The   hall   was   packed    long  before  the 
time  appointed  for  Miss  Keller's  arrival.     People 
from  the  outside  climbed  up  to  seats  on  the  win- 
dow sills  while  those  within  the  hall  not  directh^ 
in  front  stood  upon  chairs  so  as  to  obtain  a  better 
view.      When    Miss  Keller   arrived,    escorted    by 
President    Francis,    Miss    Sullivan    and    a    few 
others,   it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  o-et 
to  the   front  platform,  so  dense  was  the  crowd  in 
the  hall.      Miss  Kellar  made  her  address  orally, 
but   her  voice  could    not  be   heard  very  far  from 


where  she  stood.      President  Francis  repeated  her  , 
remarks   in  a  voice  which  penetrated  most  of  the 
room.     The    address    delivered   by   Dr.    Warren 
Wilkinson   on   the  occasion  was  a    splendid    ef- 
fort.    Two  little  blind  twins  from  Kansas  gave  a 
musical   rendition     which    won    great    applause. 
Miss  Keller  asked  to  be  taken  to  them  and  kissed 
them— the  scene  so  pathetic  and  beautiful  caused 
many  in  the  hall  to  weep.     The  exercises  in  Miss 
Keller's  honor  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
during    which    time    hundreds   of  people  waited 
outside  the  entrance   of  the  hall  so  as  to  see  her 
as  she  left.     We  doubt  if  there  is  any  woman  liv- 
ing who  could   have   attracted  as  many  and  held 
them  as  long  as  did  Miss  Keller.     In  the  evening 
a  reception  was  tendered  Miss  Keller,  by  the  deaf, 
in   the  state  hall  ot  the  Missouri  State  building. 
The  Local  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Deaf  and  the  Board  of  Officers   of  the  St. 
Louis    Gallaudet    Union    had    the    function    in 
charge.     Admission    to   the   State   hall    was   b}^ 
special  card  issued  by  the  Committee  in  charge 
and  about  one  thousand  gained  admission  in  this 
way.     Hundreds  of  others  were  in  and  about  the 
building — some^rthem  had  been  there  for  hours 
— waiting  for  a  chance  to  see  Miss  Keller  enter,  j 
It  was  according!}^  arranged  so  that  the  non-in-j 
vited  public  could  file  past   Miss  Keller,  as  she 
stood  in  the  grand  art  hall  in  the  south  wing  of 
the  building.      After  this  opportunity  had  been 
accorded  the  general  public  JNIiss  Keller  and  her 
party  were  escorted  to  the  stage  of  the  State  hall. 
Besides    Miss    Keller    there  were  present  on  the 
stage   President  Frances,   Miss  Sullivan,   Dr.   E. 
M.    Gallaudet,    Miss    Perry,    whose    guest  Miss 
Keller  was,  Mr.  Wade,  Mr.  Keller,  an  uncle,  Mr. 
Pope,  Mr.  Cloud,   and  a  few  others.     There  was  \ 
no    formal  pre-arranged  programme  for  this  oc- 
casion,   but   it    opened    with    Rev.     Mr.   Cloud's 
introduction  to  Miss   Keller  and   his   presenting 
her  with  a  beautiful  gold  pearl  studded  fle2ir  de- 
lis brooch  as  the  gift  of  the  deaf  in  the  following 
words  :    "I  have  the  great  honor  and  pleasure  to 
present    you,     in     behalf    of    the    deaf,    a  little 
memento    of  your    visit    to      our  city  and  Fair. 
Its  design  is  th;  t  o'i  fleur-de-lis,  the  emblem  of 
our   Exposition  ;    pearl    is,    I    believe,    the    ap- 
propriate  stone   for   the   month   in    which  your 
birthday  occurs, — the  gift  is  a  slight  but  sincere 
token  .of  our   appreciation  of  your  good    work. 
Please   accept  this  brooch  with  the  thanks  and 
best  wishe?  of  the  deaf." 

Miss  Keller  manifested  great  pleasure  at  the 
unexpected  remembrance  and  after  putting  on 
the  brooch  replied:  "I  appreciate  the  gift  be- 
yond measure,  because  it  is  from  the  deaf  and  be- 
cause   pearls    are    my    birthstone — June.      I  will 


always  treasure  it,  because  it  is  5'our  gilt  and  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  Fair  and  St.  Louis.  "  Follow- 
ing the  presentation  brief  and  felicitious  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  President  Francis,  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet  and  Mr.  Wade,  and  then  the  Local 
Committee  was  introduced  to  Miss  Keller  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Cloud.  After  that,  a  few  others,  who 
were  especially  desirous  of  meeting  her  personal- 
ly, one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Sebly.  the  blind-deaf 
young  man  of  Chicago, — were  permitted  to  do  so. 
A  number  of  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  attended  the  reception,  as 
also  did  Dr.  Fay  of  the  Annals  and  Mr.  Booth  of 
the  Association  Review.  Miss  Keller,  being  very 
tired  from  the  strenuous  life  she  had  been  lead- 
ing on  that  particular  da}',  withdrew  from  the  re- 
ception after  having  graced  it  with  her  presence 
for  about  an  hour.  Excellent  music  being  pro- 
vided, dancing,  social  conversUion  and  refresh- 
ments interested  the  guests  u  uii  lite  in  the 
evening.  To  all  who  were  present,  Helen  Keller 
Day  will  ever  be  a  pleasant  memory — and  as  to 
Helen  Keller — she  won  all  hearts. 


BOSTOjSI    daily    ADVERTISEK, 
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DR.  ANAGNOS  DENIES 

HELEN   KELLER'S  CHARGES 

As  "absolutely  false  and  without  any 
foundation"  Supt.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  brands  the  state- 
ments and  criticisms  that  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler uttered  about,  the  Perkins  school  at  a 
mass-meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind,  held  in  the  First  Congr'l  church, 
Lynn,   Tuesday   night. 

Miss  Keller  charged  that  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  in  So.  Boston,  taught 
its  scholars  high  ideals  of  citizenship,  but 
sent  them  out  into  the  world  ignorant  of 
any  means  by  which  they  could  be  self- 
supporting.  Supt.  Anagnos  answered  tins 
statement  thus: — 

"There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  that 
statement.  We  have  the.  finest  manual 
training  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
■We  teach  our  scholars  tnose  seven  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood;  Tuning  piano- 
fortes, mattress  making,  upholstering, 
cane  seating,  sewing  and  knitti-ng,  both  by 
m.achine  and  hand,  crocheting  and  sloyU 
work. 

"The  statistics  show  that  44  p.c.  of  the 
adult  blind  in  Massachusetts  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  this  is  very  largely  due  to 
the  work  of  thi.=i  school." 
Miss  Keller's  statement,  that  "nothing 
I  of  consequence  has  boon  done  for  the 
adult  blind  in  Massachusetts  since  Dr. 
Howe's  day,"  Supt.  Anagnos  says  Is  in- 
correct. "Many  new  things  are  being 
taught,"  he  said,  "and  methods  and  means 
are  being-  constantly  improved  and  added 
to. 

"The  conditions  are  very  different  from 
Dr.  Howe's  day,  for  now  the  trusts  make 
it  hard  for  even  the  seeing  individual  and 
almost  impossible  for  the  blind  individual 
to  earn  a  living.  In  Dr.  Howe's  day  there 
was  no  machinery." 

Asked  as  to  the  grounds  for  Miss  Keller's 
assertions,  Supt.  Anagnos  said:  "In  order 
to  help  along  their  work  and  to  procure 
better  means  for  getting  employment  for 
the  blind,  which  in  reality  are  needed,  the 
work  of  this  school  has  been  belittled  and 
misrepresented  to  gain  the  desired  effect." 
The  attack  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  upon 
the  methods  employed  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  shows  that  the 
long  standing  disagreement  between  her- 
self and  Dr.  Anagnos,  head  of  the  in- 
stitution, is  not  healed.  It  reached  its 
most  acute  stage  about  2  yrs.  ago  when 
there  was  a  public  discussion  Avhether  a 
certain  story  written  by  Miss.  Keller  in 
her  school  days  had  'come  from  her  own 
mind,  from  her  own  original  thought, 
or  was  the  composite  of  impressions 
formed  from  stories  that  had  been  read 
to  her.  Miss  Keller  claimed  that  the 
authorship  was  her  own,  while  Dr. 
Anagnos  held  to  the  opposite.  Efforts 
of  mutual  friends  of  the  2  to  bring  them 
Ltoeether  since  have  failed. 
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Helen  Keller,  tKe  American  Girl  wKo 

■won  tKe  Greatest  Victory 

in  all  History. 

Perhaps  you  were  born  poor,  and  had  to  be- 
gin life  without  education  at  an  age  when  you 
should  have  been  at  school;  maybe  from  the 
beginning  there  'were  responsibilities  forced 
upon  you  that  w^orked  against  your  progress. 
You  feel  that  you  were  handicapped  in  the 
race,  and  are  inclined  to  blame  fate  that  you 
are  not  greater,  or  wiser,  or  richer  than  you  are. 
If  this  is  your  attitude,  there  is  a  lesson  for  you 
in  this  week's  news,  \vherein  is  narrated  the 
story  of  the  great  honor  paid  to  Helen  Keller 
at  St.  Louis.  The  Bxposition  City  is  full  of 
famous  people.  Great  soldiers,  preachers, 
teachers,  inventors,  philanthropists,  are  there 
now,  or  have  been  there.  The  men  and  wo- 
men of  to-day  who  have  made  their  mark  on 
history's  page  are  among  the  visitors;  to  one 
only  'svas  offered  the  tribute  of  having  a  special 
day  set  aside  in  her  honor. 

This  girl  ^vas  born  ^v^ith  disadvantages  be- 
side which  the  handicaps  that  move  so  many 
men  and  women  to  self  pity  seem  trivial  and 
unworthy  of  consideration.  By  her  o\srn 
efforts  and  the  helping  hand  of  the  most  won- 
derful teacher  in  the  world  she  broke  from 
the  prison  to  which  it  seemed  she  had  been 
condemned — broke  the  double  bars  of  silence 
and  darkness,  and  took  her  place  among  the 
useful,  competent  men  and  women  of  her  time. 

The  next  time  you  feel  like  bemoani  ng 
your  fate  and  cursing  your  luck,  think  of 
what  Helen  Keller  met  and  surmounted,  and 
BRACE  UP. — N.  Y.  American. 


.      THE  ADULT  BUJ^Dw»«^f29 

Helen    Keller's   elijqnent    yifni  f^\■   the 
adult  blind  in   Boston  Tne.sda_5:.' W'vfenjng 
did  not  fail  on  deaf  ears,  says  the  Bos- 
ton   Transcript.        Miss      Keller's   views 
♦^j^'ardius:  the  three  classes  of  blind  who 
neNl.  help  are  (juite  sound,  and  it  is  sur- 
I)risin},'    that    heretofore     the    State,      in 
lielpin;,'    these    unfortunate    members      of 
society,   bas    i)rac1ically    overlooked    that 
<-lass    of    the      l)]ind       who      ijecome    so 
throujrh    accident      or    diseas*»    in    adult 
Jlfej^^the    ai)Ie-bodied,    adult    blind,      who 
pire^-illinjr  to  work  and  anxious  to  earn  . 
I'a  livelihood,  btit  for  Avhom  no  adequate 
l»rovisiori   has  be^^^n   made   in  existinjr  in- 
stitutions  and    wiio   therefore  frefjuently 
become  ))ublic  charjres  because  they  lack 
j:he    means   aiwl    ways  of   jrettin^'   started 
i:i)r.  tradic's   and    industries.        It   has    been 
amply  demonstrated  that  tiie  adult  bliud 
of    almost    every   chiss    are   able   to   earn 
their  living  if  j;iven  a   chance,  and   it  is 
to  oldain  this  chance  for  them  that  the 
[  new  moveuKMit   for  the  blind,  headed  by 
Kev.  Edward   Cummin^'s  and  the  Wom- 
en's' Educational  and   Iinlustrial     Union, 
has   been  orj.'ani5ce<l  and    has  entered  up- 
on   its   woi'k   so    earnestly. 

The  sns'^icstions  which  this  new  Bos- 
ton Iw-nevoleiit  or;:anization  has  made 
foi-  hclpiu);  the  adult  blind  are  eminent- 
ly practical  and  sensib'e.  It  is  i>ro- 
jKised  that  the  State  siiould  establi.sh 
an  afj,ency  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  Let  the  Perkins  Institute  iind 
otlu  r  schools  edncati\  the  lilind  in  use- 
ful emiiioyments.  and  the  agency  then 
bring  tlie  trained  bliud  in  touch  with 
tiie  i<*mplojers.  'I'here  must  be  some- 
tiiiiig  moiy.'  than  iustitntion.S'  where 
I  the  blin<l  are  educated  to  read  and 
(Write  and  study  books.  There  must 
jbe  industrial  schools-  Capable  of  teach- 
ing useful  occupations  \o  those  who  are 
'able  to  work.  I'his  c\)sts  money,  and 
tlie   Stal(!      must      furni.Mi    it.    as    it   ob- 


vimisly  to  the  intei'est  of  the  State  to 
tnakrf"  its  able-bodied  citizens  «elt"-snp- 
portiny.  It  is  estiniatrpd  that  the  value 
of  an  intelliseat,  aide-bodied  man  to  the 
comrannity  is  worth  many  times  more 
than  it  will  cost  to  make  him  intelli- 
gent and  self  sustaining.  If  popular  ed- 
ucation is  a  means  of  increasing  our  ma- 
,~tevial  wealth  and  keeping-  peop!?  f)Ut  ofj 
prisons  and"  almsbouses.  it  ought  so! 
much  mor-e  to  be  applied  t(>  those  aftlct- 
ed  with  blindness  and  thus  forced  to  be 
dependent  tlirougli  no  fault  of  their  OAvn. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
blind  alone.  It  concerns  every  citizen 
of  a  community  proud  of  its  enlightened 
benevo'rcnre. 


^1!^?TB1 


TTKLLY  TTEWS, 


HELEN    KELLER, 

The  Famous  Blind  Girl 
ON 

Teachins:  the  Blind  to  Be:: 
Self  Supporting:. 


A  TIMELY 
OPINION  . 


FROM  the  point  of  view  of  their  fello\\-  citzens.  the  idli^  adult  blind  are 
a  public  or  a  private  burden,  a  bad  debt,  an  object  of  pitying-  charity, 
an  economic  loss.  What  we  ask  for  thern  in  the  name  of  philanthropy, 
we  ask  equally  on  the  ground  of  economic  good  sense.  If  there  are  3000  adult 
blind  in  this  commonwealth  who  could  be  taught  to  work  and  who  are  not 
working,  to  keep  them  alive  means  a  burden  of  $10,000  or  S13.000  every  seven 
days.  If  each  of  the  300O  could  be  tauglit  to  work  and  earn  $3  a  week— 
surely  a  low  figure — the  state  would  obviously  be  $20,000  or  $50,000  a  week  rich- 


From  their  own  point  of  view  not  merely  are  they  blind — tliat  can  be  borne 
— but  they^live  in  idleness,  which  is  the  crudest,  least  bearable  misery  that 
can  be  laid  upon  the  human  heart.  No  anguish  is  keener  than  the  sense  of 
helplessness  which  overwhelnis  them  when  they  find  every  avenue  to  activity 
and  usefulne.ss  closed  to  them.  They  sit  in  darkness  with  folded  hands  as 
the  weary  days  drag  by,  thlniking  with  pain  of  the  past,  and  with  dread  of  the 
future.      They  think  until  they  can  think  no  more.  , 

I  know  the  distress  and  pei-plexity  with  which  students  at  institutions,  for 
the  blind  consider  how  they  shall  shift  for  themselves  when  they  graduate.  In- 
stitutions are  proud  of  successful  grad  uates.  Let  us  not  forget  the  failures. 
What  benefit  do  the  graudates  who  fail  in  the  struggle  of  adult 
life  derived  from  an  eduqation  which  has  not  been  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
turned  to  practical  account?  From  an  economic  point  of  view  has  the  money 
invested  in  that  education  been  Invested  wisely?  To  teach  Latin  and  Greek 
and  higher  mathematics  to  blind  pupils,  and  not  teach  them  to  earn  their  bread, 
is  to  build  a  house  entirely  of  stucco,  without  stones  to  the  walls  or  rafters  to 
the  roof. 

Only  a  small  proporion  of  the  blind  now-  support  themsolves.  Something 
must  bo  done,  that  is  clear.  What  shall  we  do?  There  nw  two  things  to  do 
Avhich  work  together  and  become  one.  Fir.st,  let  the  state  establish  an  ade<iuate 
agency  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  headed  by  a  c<nnpetent  man,  whose  sole 
duty  shall  be  to  study  all  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  engage,  to  exhib- 
it the  work  of  the  blind,  to  advise  and  encourage  them,   and  to  bring  emolovers 


'ana^nnd~empldye&Togetfierwi^ 

ond  part  of  the  work  to  increase  the  variety  and  efficiency  of  useful  blind  work- 
ers- This  means  industrial  schools;  v/orkshops,  with  all  possible  machinery- 
and  appliances  which  the  blind  can  profitably  handle.  To  every  blind  persoa. 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  serve  an  industrial  apprenticeship.  After  he 
wa9  learned  this  trade,  or  that  mechanical  process,  the  state  employment  agent 
would   then  offer  to  employers  the  services  of  a  blind  workman. 

I        Am  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  is  no  untried  experiment.      It  is  being  done  in 


lAISS  HELEN  KELLER  ON  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING  OF  THE 
ADULT  BLIND. 


Readers  of  The  Pilot  are  aware  of  the 
good  work  begun  in  Boston  and  other  cities 
by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
chiefly  by  finding,  testing  and  developing 
trades  and  processes  which  seem  practica- 
ble In  ensuring  them  congenial  and  remu- 
nerative work.  The  president  of  this  so- 
ciety Is  the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings;  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Spaulding;  its  agent 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  Experiment 
Station  Just  opened  for  the  Trade  Training 
of  the  Blind  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  The  Rev.  M.  J. 
Doody,  P.  R..  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  An- 
nunciation Is  on  the  advisory  committee, 
as  is  also  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the 
association,  on  the  evening  of  November 
29,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Atalanta 
Club  of  Lynn,  addresses  were  made  by  all 
of  the  above-named  except  Father  Doody, 
who  spoke  at  an  earlier  meeting,  but  was 
unable  to  attend  this.  While  all  were  good 
and  practical,  interest  naturally  centres  in 
the  address  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who, 
blind  and  deaf,  has  nevertheless  acquired 
a  full  college  training,  and  become  the  au- 
thor of  two  notable  books.  Such  a  demon- 
stration of  the  possibilities  of  the  blind 
must  awaken  helpful  sympathy;  for,  until 
Miss  Keller's  happy  dream  of  the  State 
carrying  on  the  work  is  realized,  the  as- 
sociation must  depend  on  the  big-hearted 
men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  ^o  aid  It 
in  making  the  blind  self-reliant  and  self- 
supporting. 

We  give  some  of  the  most  notable  pas- 
sages  of   Miss   Keller's  address: 

"The  blind  are  in  three  classes:  first, 
blind  children,  who  need  a  common  school 
education;  second,  the  aged  and  the  infirm 
blind,  who  need  to  be  tendorly  tared  for; 
third,  the  able-bodied  blind,  who  ought  to 
JKQrk.      For  the  first  class,   blind   children^ 


the  state  has  splendidly  m-ovlded  in  ihac 
great  two-million-dollar  school,  the  Perkins 
Institution.  The  second  class,  like  all 
other  people  who  are  invalid  and  infirm, 
must  be  sheltered  in  the  embrace  of  n?any 
public  and  private  charities.  For  the  third 
class,  healthy  adult  blind,  nothing  adequate 
has  been  done  by  the  state.  They  do  not 
want  to  go  to  school  and  read  books.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
housed  by  other  people.  They  want  to 
work  and  support  themselves.  The  better- 
ment of  this  class  is  the  object  of  our  as- 
sociation. We  ask  that  the  state  give  the 
adult  blind  opportunity  to  earn  their  own 
living.  We  do  not  approve  any  system  to 
pauperize  them.  We  are  not  asking  for 
them  a  degrading  pension  or  the  abstract 
glories  of  a  higher  education.  We  want 
them  apprenticed  to  trades,  and  we  want 
some  organized  method  of  helping  them  to 
positions  after  they  have  learned  these 
trades 

"It  is  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  sta- 
tistics about  the  blind  after  they  graduate 
from  the  institutions  where  they  receive 
a  book  education,  because  little  or  no  in- 
terest is  shown  in  them  after  they  leave 
school.  It  is  still  harder  to  get  information 
about  the  blind  who  have  lost  their  sight 
when  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  the  existing 
institutions.  But  it  is  evident  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  blind  now  sup- 
port themselves.  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  less  than  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  blind  population  of 
the  United  States,  even  those  who  have 
been  to  schools  for  the  blind,  are  self -sup- 
porting. And  we  may  add  that  the  per- 
centage for  the  ■  whole  country  will  be 
higher  than  the  percentage  for  this  state; 
for  Massachusetts  is  behind  some  states 
In  Industrial  education  for  the  blind. 
Others  will  give  you  the  exact  figures.  But 
whether  there  are  in  Massachusetts  one 
thousand  or  five  thousand  adult  blind  who 
might  be  taught  to  work,  they  are  too  many 
for  us  to  have  neglected  so  long. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  state 
which  was  a  pioneer  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  which  boasts  the  Perkins 
Institution,  could  have  so  conspicuously 
failed  to  turn  their  education  to  account. 
Surely  it  is  only  an  accidental  divisioni 
which  has  left  one  side  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  sunlight  where  Dr. 
Howe  placed  it,  and  has  left  the  other  side 
in  the  dark.  In  spirit,  all  aspects  of  €he 
education  of  the  blind  are  one,  and  we  can 
be  sure  that  Dr.  Howe,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  the  leader  of  this  movement,  in 
which  we  are  doing  our  little  best.  In 
deed,  I  believe  that  he  would  long  age 
have  rendered  our  labors  unnecessary.  Lei 
us  gratefully  and  lovingly  render,  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  survive  him,  the 
honor  that  is  his  due.  But  since  he  is  dead 
and  cannot  lead  us,  let  us  push  forward, 
guided  by  what  light  we  have.  Wisdom 
did  not  die  with  Solomon.  All  knowledge 
about  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
blind  did  not  die  with  Dr.  Howe.  There 
Is  much  to  do  which  he  did  not  live  to 
achieve,  or,  it  may  even  be,  which  he  had 
not  thought  of. 

"The  important  fact  remains  that  nothing 
of  consequence  has  been  done  for  the  adult 
blind  in  Massachusetts  since  Dr.  Howe's 
day.  It  was  he  who  established  the  work- 
shop for  the  adult  blind  in  South  Boston, 
in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institution, 
and  that  remains  much  as  he  left  it.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  the  state  appropriated 
a  small  sum  of  money— five  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  think— for  traveling  teachers,  who 
visit  the  homes  of  blind  persons  who  are 
too   old   to   go    to  the   Perkins   Institution. 


This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direofe. 
tion,  but  it  was  inadequate,  and  it 
is  not  altogether  practical.  .  .  .  The 
neads  of  the  adult  blind  cannot  be 
covered  by  an  extension  of  this  appropria- 
tion or  by  a  development  of  this  kind  of 
teaching.  Something  new  is  necessary. 
We  have  the  beginnings  of  it  in  the  Ex- 
periment Station.  This  must  be  established 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  its  eflQciency  must  be 
extended  and  made  permanent.  He  who 
is  content  with  what  has  been  done  is  an 
obstacle    in    the   path    of    progress.     .     .     . 

"There  are  two  things  to  do  which  worlj 
together  and  become  one.  First,  let  the 
state  establish  by  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion an  agency  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  This  agency  should  be  in  Boston. 
At  the  head  of  it  should  be  a  competent 
man,  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  study 
all  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can 
engage,  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the  blind, 
to  advise  and  encourage  them,  and  to  bring 
employers  and  blind  employees  together 
without  expense  to  either.  This  bureau 
should  do  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts 
what  is  done  by  the  employment  bureau 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
in  England,  namely,  provide  a  place  in  the 
busiest  part  of  the  city  where  blind  work- 
ers and  their  patrons  can  be  brought  to- 
gether and  where  articles  made  by  the 
blind  can  be  advantageously  exhibited.  The 
agent  should  advertise  to  the  public  that 
they  can  get  blind  piano  tuners,  notepaper 
embossers,  shampooers,  masseurs,  chair- 
makers,  brushmakers,  tutors,  singers, 
church  organists,  tea  tasters,  and  other 
useful  blind  people. 

"Then  there  is  the  second  part  of  the 
work — to  increase  the  variety  and  eflSclency 
of  those  other  useful  blind  workers.  Thla 
means  industrial  schools;  that  is,  work- 
shops, with  all  possible  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances which  the  blind  can  nrofltablv  ban-, 
Jle.  To  every  blind  person  should  be  given  j 
opportunity  to  serve  an  Industrial  appren- 
ticeship. After  he  has  learned  this  trade, ' 
or  that  mechanical  process,  he  would  go 
to  the  agent  at  the  employment  bureau,  or 
the  agent  would  go  to  him,  and  the  agent 
would  then  offer  to  employers  the  services 
of  a  blind  workman.  In  each  of  the  large 
manufacturing  towns — Brockton,  Lowell, 
Taunton,  Lawrence,  Worcester,  Lynn — 
there  should  be  a  branch  of  the  agency. 
The  head  of  each  branch  bureau  should 
know  all  the  Industries  peculiar  to  his 
locality,  and  should  know  the  employers  of 
the  neighborhood. 

"Suppose  at  the  age  of  thirty  a  man 
loses  his  sight,  and-  that  means  that  he 
must  give  up  his  work,  let  us  say,  as  sales- 
man in  a  dry-goods  house.  He  goes  to  the 
nearest  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trial Bureau  for  the  Blind.  The  agent 
knows  every  occupation  in  the  state  which 
it  is  profitable  for  a  blind  man  to  engage 
in,  and  he  tells  this  man  that  the  best  oc- 
cupation near  his  home  is  running  a  ma- 
chine of  a  certain  kind.  The  man  then 
goes  to  ihe  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind 
and  learns  to  run  that  machine;  in  other 
words,  he  serves  an  apprenticeship  in  a 
free  state  school,  and  incidentally  learns 
the  other  things  which  a  blind  man  must 
learn  In  order  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new 
conditions  of  his  life;  that  is,  he  gets  the 
experience  of  being  blind.  At  the  end  of 
the  apprenticeship  the  agent,  knowing 
what  the  man  can  do,  goes  to  a  manufac- 
turer and  asks  that  he  give  the  man  a 
chance.  The  agent  stands  behind  the  man 
during  his  period  of  probation,  until  the 
employer  Is  (-ouvlnced  that  his  blind  work« 
man  understands  his  business. 


"Am  I  dreaming  dreamsV  It  ,is  no  un- 
tried experiment.  It  is  being  done  in 
Great  Britain.  It  lias  been  started  at  our 
Cambridge  Station.  Remember  tliat  to  edu- 
cate a  blind  man  so  tliat  lie  becomes  a  com- 
petent workman  is  no  magical  and  mysteri- 
ous process.  A  blind  man  can  do  nothing 
less  and  nothing  more  than  what  a  person 
with  five  senses  can  do,  minus  what  can 
be  done  only  with  the  eye.  Remember,  too, 
that  when  a  man  loses  his  sight  he  does 
not  know  himself  what  he  can  do.  He 
needs  some  one  of  experience  to  advise 
him.    .... 

"Now  who  shall  change  all  this?  Who 
shall  establish  the  Massachusetts  Industrial 
Bureau  for  the  Blind?  Who  shall  carry  on 
the  work  of  our  little  Experiment  Station? 
Surely  the  state — Massachusetts,  in  whose 
watchtowers  burn  continuously  the  beacons 
of  sympathy  and  love;  Massachusetts,  to 
whom  every  state  in  our  country  turns  for 
example  and  guidance  in  education  and 
philanthropy;  Massachusetts,  in  whose 
beneficent  institutions  the  deaf  have 
learned  to  speak,  the  blind  to  read  the 
printed  page,  the  idiot  clay  to  think. 
Surely  Massachusetts  will  not  now  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  helpless  adult 
blind.  Has  she  not  lovingly  matured  and 
abundantly  provided  for  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind? 
Once  the  people  learn  what  should  be  done, 
we  need  not  fear  that  those  whose  authori- 
ty is  law  and  those  whose  authority  is  lov- 
ing charity  will  neglect  the  sacred  duty 
to  raise  the  adult  blind  from  dependence  to 
self-respecting  citizenship.  Therefore,  1 
have  complete  faith  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  our  cause." 


SALEM,  OREGON.  DECEMBER   3,    1904. 


Helen    Keller     at   the    World's 
Fair. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful 
blind  and  deaf  girl,  spent  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  World's  Fair,  arriv-: 
ing  there  about  neon.  In  her  party 
were  John  Macy  of  Boston,  A.  B, 
Pope  cf  St.  Louis,  and  the  ladies, 
Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Miss  Annie 
Sullivan,  who  is  her  instructor.  The 
day  was  an  i  !eal  one,  and  as  the  auto 
spun  merrily  along  Miss  Keller  again 
and  again  expressed  the  delight  she 
felt  in  the  bracing  airaospbere.  Ay 
the  automobile  crept  slowly  around  the 
terrace  of  States  Miss  Sullivan  convey- 
ed in  the  wonderful  touch  language 
ideas  of  the  splendid  scene  spread 
before  them  with  the  cascades  dancing 

in  the  sunshine;  the  bluest  of  autumn 
skies  reflected  in    its   shining   waters, 

t'le  luxuriant  flowers  and  green  of 
llie  plaza,  mingling  with  the  white 
and  gold  of  the  statuary  in  one  beau- 
tiful picture. 

Miss  Keller  gave  little  exclamations 
of  delight  as  Miss  Sullivan  gave  her 
an  idea  of  the  perfect  whole  and  at 
intervals  Mr.  Maoy  touched  her  hand 
in  answer  to  some  thf)iig'it  she  spoke 
in  admiration  of   the  beauty    of  this. 


her  first  visit  to  the  wonderful  beauty- 
spot. 

After  half  an  hour  speiit  in  leisurely 
wandering  about  uhe  grounds  the 
party  alighted  at  the  restaurant  of 
Mrs.  Rorer,  an  old  friend  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan, and  whom  Miss  Keller  knew 
through  her  friend.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  the  party  should  lake 
luncheon  on  the  roof  garden,  and 
when  Miss  Keller  realized  that  they 
were  in  a  position  to  see  the  beauties 
of  the  scene  that  had  been  so  accur- 
ately described  to  her  she  was  delight- 
ed, and  expressed  herself  to  that  efiect 
-again  and  again.  I 

"How    lovely    it  all   is,"  she  said, 

just  as  if  she    could    see  it    with  her 

eyes.     She  was  not  content  to  simply 

wait  for  Miss  Sullivan's  remarks,  but 

i 
would  run  her  fingers  lightly  over  thei 

lips  of  those  who  sat  near  her,  and 
seemed  to  understand  perfectly  what 
the}'  said. 

.  Miss  Keller  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
and  black  cloth  gown,  with  a  touch 
of  red  here  and  there,  and  a  sijiple 
gold  pin  fastened  her  collar.  Her 
hair  was  arranged  low  at  the  back,  and 
her  hat  was  a  small,  simply  trimmed 
toq  ue  She  is  not  what  one  would 
call  a  beautiful  girl,  her  complexion 
not  being  clear,  but  she  has  the  smil^ 
of  a  saint,  and  is  a  normal,  sweet  girl 
besides. 

After  the  luiicheon  the  party  visited 
the  Varied  Industries,  Transportation 
and  other  buildings,  taking  only  a 
cursory  view  of  them.  Everywhere 
they  went  Miss  Keller  was  interested 
and  kept  close  to  her  friend,  in  order 
that  she  might  get  an  immediate  im- 
pression. Even  before  the  words 
were  communicated  she  has  grasped 
the  idea  and    was  ready  with  an    ex  • 


pressinn      of      admiTalion      or     some 
inqnir}'. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  party  went 
down- town,  where  they  met  a  number 
of  friends,  guests  of  Miss  Perry  at 
dinner. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  at  the  inter- 
national congress  of  the  heads  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  this  morning  at 
Cong^ress  hall  and  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers.  In  her  honor  the  day  is 
^s  called  Helen  Keller   day. 

The  demonsterations  in  honor  of 
this  wonderful  blind  and  deaf  girl  are 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  program 
beginning  at  lo  a  m.  includes  a 
spoken  address  b^'  Helen  Keller,  and 
a  statement  b_v  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  of 
Boston  as  to  the  method  she  employ- 
ed in  teaching  her  wonderful  pupil 
how  to  speak,  though  devoid  of  hear- 
ing and  sightless. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, as  does  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
and  Waring  Wilkinson  of  California. 
The  music  will  be  furni.shed  by  the 
orchestra  from  the  Missouri  school  for 
the  blind,  and  selections  will  also  be 
rendered  by  the  blind  twins  from 
Kansas,  musical  prodigies. 

A  reception  by  the  blind  pupils  of 
Missouri  at  4  P.  M.  in  Dormitory  hall 
to  Miss  Keller  is  the  programme  for 
the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening  at 
7:20  the  deaf  of  St.  Louis  will  receive 
iu  her  honor  at  the  Missouri  state 
building. — SL  Louis  Globe-Dem.  Oct. 
i8th. 


HEARST'S    BOSTON     AMERICAN 
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^^■^r    HE  blind  are  in  three  classes:    First,    blind    children,    who   need    a   common 
xH  school  education;   second,  the  aged  and  the  infirm  blind,  who  need  to  be 

m    ■    ^      tenderly  cared  for;  third,  the  able-bodied  blind,  who  ought  to  work. 
H   WiW  For  the  first  class,  blind  children,  this  State  has  splendidly  provided  in 

^^m  ^  that  great  two-million  dollar  school,  the  Perkins  Institution.  The  second 
class,  like  all  other  people  who  are  invalid  and  infirm,  must  be  sheltered  in  the  em- 
brace of  many  public  and  private  charities. 

For  the  third  class,  healthy  adult  blind,  nothing  adequate  has  been  done  by  the 
State.  They  dp  not  want  to  go  to  scjiool  and  read  books.  They  do  not  want  to  be  fed  a.nd 
clothed  and  housed  by  other  peopie.     They  want  to  work  and  support  themselves. 

We  ask  that  the  State  give  th9  adult  blind  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  living. 
We-  do  not  approve  any  system  V>  pauperize  them.  We  are  not  asking  for  them-  a 
degrading  pension  or  the  abstract  fflories  of  a  higher  education.  We  want  them  ap- 
prenticed to  trades,  and  we  want  jome  organized  method  of  helping  them  to  positions, 
after  they  have  learned  these  traces. 

Consider  the  condition  of  the  idle  adult  blind  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,  and  from  their  own  point  of  view.  What  sort  of  citizens  are  they  now? 
*They  are  a  public  or  a  private  burden,  a  bad  debt,  an  object  of  pitying  charity,  an  eco- 
nomic loss.  What  we  ask  for  them  in  the  name  of  Christian  philanthropy,  we  ask 
lequally  on  tne  groimd  of  economic  good  sense. 

If  there  are  three  thousand  adult  blind  in  this  Commonwealth  who  could  be  taught 
to  work  and  who  are  not  working,  to  keep  them  alive  means  a  burden  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars  every  seven  days.  If  each  of  the  three  thousand  could  be  taught  to 
work  and  earn  three  dollars  a  week — surely  a  low  figure — the  State  would  obviously  be 
twenty  or  twenty-flve  thousand  dollars  a  week  richer.  At  present  the  adult  blind  form 
a  large  class,  who  are  unremunerative  and  unprofitable. 

'  Such  they  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  thoughtful  citizen.  What  are  they 
ifrom  their  point  of  view? 

Not  merely  are  they  blind — that  can  be  borne — but  they  live  in  idleness,  which  is 
the  cruelist,  least  bearable  misery  that  can  be  laid  upon  the  human  heart.  No  ap- 
guish  is  keener  than  the  sense  of  helplessness  and  self-condemnation  which  over- 
whelms them  when  they  find  every  avenue  to  activity  and  usefulness  closed  to  them. 
If  they  have  been  to  school,  their  very  education  makes  their  sorrow  keener,  be- 
cause they  know  all  the  more  deeply  what  they  have  lost.  They  sit  with  folded  hands 
as  the  weary  days  drag  by.  They  remember  the  faces  they  used  to  see.  and  the  ob- 
jects of  delight  which  made  life  good  to  live,  and  above  all  they  dream  of  work  that  is 
more  satisfying  than  all  the  learning,  all  the  pleasures  gained  by  man,  work  that 
unites  the  world  in  friendly  association,  cheers  solitude  and  is  the  "balm  of  hurt 
minds." 

They  sit  in  darkness,  thinking  with  pain  of  the  past,  and  with  dread  of  the  future 
that  promises  no  alleviation  of  their  suffering.  They  think  until  they  can  think  no 
more,  and  some  of  them  become  morbid.  The  monotony  and  loneliness  of  their  lives 
Is  conceivable  only  to  those  who  have  similar  deprivations. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  blind  who  are  taught.  Yet  I  used  to  feel  un- 
happy many  times,  because  it  seemed  as  if  my  limitation  would  prevent  me  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  world.  Never  did  my  heart  ache  more  than  when 
I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society.  Now  I  have  foimd  abundant 
work,  and  I  ask  for  no  other  blessedness. 

I  have  talked  with  blind  students  at  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  I  remem- 
ber the  distress  and  perplexity  with  which  they  considered  how  ihey  should  shift  for 
themselves  when  they  graduated.  Many  of  them  left  school  only  to  go  back  to  poor, 
bare  homes,  where  they  could  find  no  means  of  self-support.  For  seven,  ten,  or  four- 
teen years  they  live  in  the  midst  of  refined  surroundings;  they  enjoy  good  books, 
good  music,  and  the  society  of  cultivated  people. 

When  their  school  days  are  over,  they  return  to  homes  and  conditions  which 
they  .have  outgrown.  The  institution  that  has  educated  them  forgets  them,  unless  per- 
chance they  have  sufficient  ability  to  fight  their  life-battle  single  handed  and  come 
out  victorious.  Institutions  are  proud  of  successful  graduates.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
failures. 


What  benefit  do  the  graduates  who  fail  in  the  struggle  of  adult  life  derive  fro 
an  education  which  has  not  been  of  a  kind  that  could  be  turned  to  practical  accoun 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  has  the  money  invested  in  that  education  been  i 
vested  wisely? 

To  teach  Latin  and  Greek  and  higher  mathematics  to  blind  pupils,  and  not  to  tea« 
them  to  earn  their  bread,  is  to  build  a  house  entirely  of  stucco,  without  stones  to  t] 
walls  or  rafters  to  the  roof.  I  have  received  letters  from  educated  blind  people  w] 
repeat  the  cry,  "Give  us  work,  or  we  perish,"  and  their  despair  lies  heavy  on  my  heai 

It  is  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  statistics  about  the  blind  after  they  graduate  fro 
the   institutions  where   they   receive   a   book  education,  because  little  or  no  interest 
shown  in  them  after  they  leave  school.     It   is   still   harder   to   set  inform aUnti    ai,« 
the  blind  who  have  lost  their  sight  when  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  the  existing  instM 
tions.    But  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  blind  now  support  tliemselVi 

Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  is   reported 
have  said  that  less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  blind  population  of  the  Unit 
States,  even  tuose  who  have  been  to  schools  for  the  blind,  are  self-supporting. 

And  we  may  add  that  the  percentage  for  the  whole  country  will  be  higher  than  t 
percentage  for  this  State;  for  Massachusetts  is  behind  some  States  in  industrial  ec 
cation  for  the  blind.    Others  will  give  you  the  exact  figures.     But  whether  there  are 
Massachusetts  one  thousand  or  five  thousand  adult  blind  who  might  be  taught  to  woi 
they  are  too  many  for  us  to  have  neglected  so  long. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  State  which  was  a  pioneer  in  the  education 
the  blind,  and  which  boasts  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  could  have  so  conspicuously  fail 
to  turn  their  education  to  account.    Surely  it  is  only  an  "accidental  division  which  h 
left  one  side  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  sunlight  where  Dr.  Howe  placed 
and  has  left  the  other  side  in  the  dark. 

In  spirit,  all  aspects  of  the  education  of  the  blind  are  one,  and  we  can  be  sure  tt 
Dr.  Howe,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  the  leader  of  this  movement,  m  whicTi  ■ 
are  doing  our  little  best.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  he  would  long  ago  have  rendered  c 
labors  unnecessary.  Let  us  gratefully  and  lovingly  render,  in  company  with  those  w 
survive  him,  the  honor  that  is  his  due. 

But  since  he  is  dead  and  cannot  lead  us,  let  us  push  forward,  guided  by  what  li^ 
we  have.  Wisdom  did  not  die  with  Solomon.  All  knowledge  about  the  needs  and  cai 
biii.,^cs  of  the  blind  did  not  die  with  Dr.  Howe.  There  is  much  to  do  which  he  did  i 
live  to  achieve,  or,  it  may  even  be,  which  he  nad  not  thought  of. 

The  important  fact  remains  that  nothing  of  consequence  has  been  done  for  the  ad 
blind  in  Massachusetts  since  Dr.  Howe's  day.  It  was  he  who  established  the  wo 
shop  for  t_e  adult  blind  in  South  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institutic 
and  that  remains  much  as  he  left  it.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  State  appropriated 
small  sum  of  money — five  thousand  dollars,  I  think — for  travelling  teachers,  who  vi 
the  homes  of  blind  persons  who  are  too  old  to  go  to  the  Perkins  Institution.  Tl 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  inadequate,  and  it  is  not  altogether  pn 
tical. 

I  have  known  old  ladies  who  have  told  me  how  glad  they  were  to  learn  to  re 
the  Lord's  Prayer  with  their  fingers.  They  looked  forward  to  the  weekly  lesson  wi 
joy;  it  was  a  bright  spot  in  the  monotony  of  their  life.  But,  after  all,  this  is  not  so  i 
portant  as  it  is  to  teach  younger  and  stronger  men  and  women  to  earn  their  living. 

The  needs  of  the  adult  blind  cannot  be  covered  by  an  extension  of  this  approp 
ation  or  by  a  development  of  this  kind  of  teaching.     Something  new  is  necessary.  T 
have  the  beginners  of  it  in  the  Experiment  Station.     This   must  be  established  on 
firm   basis,   and   its   efficiency  must   be   extended    and    made    permanent.      He    who 
content  with  what  has  been  done  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress. 

Up!  Up!  Something  must  be  done.  We  have  delayed  tfto  long.  If  one  wan 
to  know  how  long  we  have  delayed,  let  him  read  what  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  said  i 
cently  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Bradford,  England.  Speaking  of  a  time  thir 
years  ago,  he  said: 

The  workhouse  and  the  charity  of  the  pa-sscr-hy  in  the  street  were  the  only  hope 
of  the  Mind.  All  that  has  been  chanr/cd.  The  ilinii  have  ie&ii  taught  useful  occupa- 
tions, and  have  been  enabled  in  many  cases  to  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves 
in  comfort,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  reproach  that  a  blind  man  or  woman  should  bffj 
in  the  streets. 

This  is  the  change  in  England  in  thirty  years.  There  has  been  no  such  chan,' 
in  Massachusetts.     Something  must  be  done,  that  is  clear.     What  shall  we  do? 


There  are  two  things  to  do  which  work  together  and  become  one.  First,  let  th« 
ate  establish  by  an  adequate  appropriation  an  agency  for  the  emplojinent  of  the 
ind.  This  agency  should  be  in  Boston.  At  the  head  of  it  should  be  a  competent 
an,  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  study  all  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  en- 
,ge,  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the  blind,  to  advise  and  encourage  them,  and  to  bring  em-? 
Dyers  and  blind  employes  together  without  expense  to  either. 

This  bureau  should  do  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  what  is  done  by  the  em- 
ayment  bureau  of  .the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  in  England,  namely, 
ovide  a  place  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city,  where  blind  workers  and  their  patrons 
n  be  brought  together  and  where  articles  made  by  the  blind  can  be  advantageously 
hibited. 

The  agent  should  advertise  to  the  public  that  they  can  get  blind  piano  tuners, 
■te  paper  embossers,  shampooers,  masseurs,  chairmakers,  brushmakers,  tutors,  sing- 
s,  church  organists,  tea  tasters,  and  other  useful  blind  people. 

Then  there  is  the  second  part  of  the  work — to  increase  the  variety  and  efficienc 

those   other   useful   blind   workers.     This   means   industrial   schools;    that   is   work-^ 

ops,  with  all  possible  machinery  and  appliances  which  the  blind  can  profitably  han^ 

3.     To  every  blind  person  should  be  given    opportunity    to    serve    an    industrial   ap4 

enticeship. 

After  he  has  learned  this  trade,  or  that  mechanical  process,  he  would  go  to  th«| 
ent  at  the  employment  bureau,  or  the  agent  would  go  to  him,  and  the  agent  would; 
en  offer  to  employers  the  services  of  a  blind  workman. 

In  each  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns — Brockton,  Lowell,  Taunton,  Lawrence, 
orcester,  Lynn — there  should  be  a  branch  of  the  agency.  The  head  of  each  branch 
reau  should  know  all  the  industries  peculiar  to  his  locality,  and  should  know  the 
aployers   of  the  neighborhood. 

Suppose  at  the  age  of  thirty  a  man  loses  his  sight,  and  that  means  that  he  mus 
ve  up  his  work,  let  us  say,  as  salesman  in  a  drygoods  house.  He  goes  to  the  near- 
t  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  The  agent  knows 
ery  occupation  in  the  State  which  it  is  profitable  for  a  blind  man  to  engage  in,  and 
!  tells  this  man  that  the  best  occupation  near  his  home  is  running  a  machine  of  a  cer- 
in  .and. 

The  man  then  goes  to  the  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind  and  learns  to  run  that; 
achine;  in  other  words,  he  serves  an  apprenticeship  in  a  free  State  school,  and  inci- 
mtally  learns  the  other  things  which  a  blina  man  must  learn  in  order  to  adapt  hlm- 
:lf  to  the  new  conditions  of  life;  that  is,  he  gets  the  experience  of  being  blind. 

At  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  the  agent,  knowing  what  the  man  can  do,  goes 
a  manufacturer  and  asks  that  he  give  the  man  a  chance.     The  agent  stands  behind 
e  man  during  his  period  of  probation,  until  the  employer  is  convinced  that  his  blind 
orkman  understands  his  business. 

Am  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  is  no  untried  experiment.  It  is  being  done  in  Great 
ritain.  It  is  being  done  at  the  Cambridge  station.  Remember,  that  to  educate  a 
ind  man  so  that  he  becomes  a  competent  workman  is  no  magical  and  mysterioua 
•ocess.  A  blind  man  can  (fc  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  what  a  person  with^ 
ire  senses  can  do,  minus  what  can  be  done  only  with  the  eye. 

Remember,  too,  that  when  a  man  loses  his  sight  he  does  not  know  himself  wha(| 
^  can  do.     He  needs  some  one  of  experience  to  advise  him.  #        ] 

The  other  day  the  commission  listened  to  a  blind  man  forty  years  old,  who  lost' 
s  sight  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  four  years  ago.  Before  he  became  blind,  he  had  beea 
lithographer,  and  was  for  eight  years  a  foreman.  He  testified  that  he  was  deter-i 
ined  not  to  be  a  "quitter,"  and  that  he  had  tried  one  and  another  kind  of  work,  onlyjj 
I  fail  in  each. 

"What,"  asked  one  of  the  commissioners,  "'do  you  think  you  can  learn  to  do?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  man. 

Do  wo  need  a  stronger  argument  than  this  answer  for  an  industrial  agency! 
Ithough  intelligent  and  industrious,  this  man  had  struggled  wildly  in  the  dark  for  four 
mrs.  trying  in  vain  to  discover  what  kind  of  work  he  had  best  apply  himself  to. 
hink  of  it!  In  four  years  he  had  had  no  one  to  tell  him  what  it  was  best  for  him  ta 
y  to  learn  to  do. 


I 


Now,  who  shall  change  all  this?  Who  shall  establish  the  Massachusetts  Industri 
Bureau  for  the  Blind?  Who  shall  carry  on  the  work  of  the  little  Experiment  Statioi 
Surely  the  State — Massachusetts,  in  whose  watchtowers  burn  continuously  the  beacoi 
of  sympathy  and  love;  Massachusetts,  to  whom  every  State  in  our  country  turns  f« 
example  and  guidance  in  education  and  philanthropy;  Massachusetts,  in  whose  b 
neficent  institutions  the  deaf  have  learned  to  speak,  the  blind  to  read  the  printed  pag 
the  idiot  clay  to  think. 

Surely  Massachusetts  will  not  now  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  helple; 
adult  blind.  Has  she  not  lovingly  nurtured  and  abundantly  provided  for  the  Perkii 
Institution  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind?  Once  the  people  learn  what  sho\i 
be  done,  we  need  not  fear  that  those  whose  authority  is  law  and  those  whose  authc 
ity  is  loving  charity  will  neglect  the  sacred  duty  to  raise  the  adult  blind  from  depen 
ence  to  self-respecting  citizenship.  Therefore  I  have  complete  faith  in  the  ultimate  ti 
umph  of  our  cause. 


icit,  2)Dnuer§tag,  kn  15.  Scstinkr 
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@t«e  CiHit($lid)e«. 

SBtr  mobemen  SJlenfc^cn  J)Qkn  tki^  ©liicf  to^rlernt. 
Bo  fdjrodlicf)  biel  anbcre§  mu[jen  toir  lemen,  miiffeir  it)ir 
tun,  bn§  unS  gum  ©liidliclfem  bie  ,gdl§ig!eit,  bie  VI)cu^c 
gebricfjt.  Unb  bann  ftellen  luir  urt^'unter  „©Iuc!"  cttoaS 
unenblicf)  SOnf^tuic^ijDlicS  t)or,  ettoa§  ung|el)euer  Slom^lt 
gtexteS.  3^uacf}ft  mu^  man  ©elb  i^abcn,  '  [d^tcdUc^  biel 
@elb  ;  bay  gilt  al§  Uncrla^lid>fte§.  ^erner  gefeUfc^aftUdje 
©tcUuTigi,  C^injTii^,  STciIent,  (g^d^onjeit,  gule  9'icr^)CTl^  unb  ctnci 
®efunbi)eit,  auf  bie  man  Io§n>iiften  !ann.  Ueberall  mu^i 
mon  boBei  fein,  unb  Bet  etn  paat  bc[onberen  (Selegen* 
l^eiten  mup  mon  autf)  im  Mttet^unftc  ftellen.  S)ie  ^et- 
tungen  mii[[en  ton  etnem  teben,  unb  bie  Dlber!etlner  unb 
gio!er  miijien  cinen  untertcinigft  grii'^en.  J8or  oUcn 
2)ingen)  ober  borf  man  nie  gur  3ftu§€  !ommcn  unb  mu||j 
[tet§  im  6/eiDegteften  ^xM  \tt^in,  t)m  taufenb  D^ern^ 
gutfern  angeftarrt. 


SBo§  iDUuber,  6ag  hk  5!3lcTipctt  ha  b'aS  Wu!  t)et3=< 
le-cttcn,  too  fie  alle  Ouellen,  ou§  benen  e§  l^ettiorfpmbdn 
!onnte,  berlc^iiititen  I  ©o  toirb  ba§  ©liidE  ffiin.«(n  gu  leittet 
fd^ren  Eunft,  tne  gu  geimnnen  fie  ticrstoctfein  ntMten» 
M>  hi^  fagl  .^ling  ^^mtct,  ba^i  tx,  in  ctner  S^itm^'Je 
eingefi^crrt,  pidKtti^  ioetben  JSnnc  l  ®t  ^o^c  Uo^  nojc^ 
Jjinsufugeti  foUen,"  ba|  er  ja  in  biefer  S^lu^fid^ialc  fiid^  felbct 
ange^oren  toerbc.  S5ieIIeic§t  i^dttcn  barm  bi€|  innerHHc^ 
^letmcflofen,  btc  irnt^ergeiTie&e;n.en  bcr  Geele,  blc  taufeno 
finbcrem,  SD^enfd^en  fo  gut  toie  ©ad^en,  ftd^  texf(|ricBen 
Bd&en  unb  memalsl  gu  fiid^  jctber  fdrnmeu;,  tl^n  toerp 
ftattbsen  I  ©o  latigc  hnr  ctcmb§  bent  MMt  jioS^ogen^ 
toetbcn  Unr  «0  niental§  tvcMym.  iSBomn  imr  oBeic  ftili 
ftel^en  unb  gebulbtg  in  un§  I)tnein&iuf(^en,  bann  f^iiten 
)rtr  alSBotb  in  unferem  ^ei^en  fein  Ieije§  Bef<3§!efenc§ 
i^d^n.  Unb  toann  toit  eift  ben  SJlut  tjo^n,,  ofoik  @iin!e|)t: 
bet  un§  gu  l^altcn,  bann  lann  e§  un§  fount  fc^Icn,  ia^ 
ha^  ©lila  nn^  in  feine  toetten  fecrul^igenbcn  iStoe  nimntl 
unb  ioie  eine  WuiHtx,  fc^toeigenb,  iiber  un§  "md^t  .  ..  , 

S'd^  nti3(^te  Her  bon  (£iner  ergaPen,  bie  gliidfliit^  gu 
nennen  ift,  obir»o|l  faft  aCe  au|erltd§en  SSebtngungen  be§ 
©Iiide§  i]§t  fej^Ien,  ja,  obtOD'^I  unh)iE!iirIid^  ein  jeber  fie 
urn  i^re§  Ungliid§  ioiGen  Bebauern  iuirb,  bet  bon  i^ren 
fd^€inbor  unfdglic^  traurigen  SebenSumftanben  erfcijtt : 
benn  bie  Stctntftc,  Ijeute  ein  SKobd^en  Don  bierunb^ 
gtoangig  Sc^ten,  ift  toub  unb  ift  Blinb.  ^aub  unb  blinbl 
Sft  UnfeligereS  gu  ben!en  ?  Seibe  Zmt  gugefd^Iagen, 
burc^  bie  ntit  l^elletn  ©tratjlenglang  unb  S^uboton  bQ§ 
©Iit(i  einjugiel^en  berm6t|te  I  Unb  bcnnod^  nidl^t  blo^ 
nidfjt  ungliidlidfj,  fonbem  —  glitdliid^ !  §  c  I  c  n  ^  c  1 1  e  r, 
bie  un§  foeben  in  eineni  gang  eingigartigen  S3ud^  il^re 
£eben§gefd§id§te  ergal^It,*)  berf{(|erl  e§  un§  felber,  unb 
"mil  biitfen  e§  il^r  glauben.  Sft  fie  boi^  im  fd^5nffcn 
S5efi^  i'^rc§  eigenen  Sd^,  ha§  fie  unermiiblid^  berei(|ert 
unb  fd^miidt,  unb  bejfen  ^rcifte  fie  f:prubcln  fii|It,  oI§ 
toaj^rc  (^oIb«  unb  ©egenSqueUcn* 

'UeBertBeiben  tooHen  Jrdt  nid^t.  ©ang  gctolf  iff  biefeS 
{^tiM    nid§t  ungetciiBt,    unb  Joenige  toerben  e0  Beneibcn 

ScBcnS".    5Deut^d^  boit  ^.  ©eliger.    Wlit  $ortrat§  unb  ntlt 
ctncm  SBortoott  t)on  gelir  £>  o  H  a  n  b  c  r.  .(Stuttgart.  fStxlaa  mn 


hjollen.  SSIclBt  e§  bo(§  tTmner|itt  ein  tncIand^oItfd^e§  ®ut» 
Slud^  Vmttbe  c§  ni(|t  Iet(|t  erlam^jt.  S>ie  S^atut  Begann  fic^ 
l^cpta  gu  [trauBen,  c'^c  fic  biefeS  feltcnen  (^tixdt§  fic^ 
toiiiotg  unb  jnd<fitig  crtoteS.  9lut  eincr  gcbulbigen,  er^ 
leud^tetcn  uttb  iioermcid^ttgcn  Seitung  !onttte  c§  gelingen, 
bie  triibcn  unb  ioilbcn  2)dtttoncn  gu  bannen,  bte  bie[e§ 
ScBen  5erftorci?if($  utnbroI)tett.  Si§  bmtn  bod^  bte  Std^t* 
gctoaltcn  trtum^]|tcrtcn  unb  ficgreic^  Jiinbcn  burften, 
tocld^  Ungel^eure^  [ic  bermogen,  iuo  fic  ungel^inbert 
toctlten. 

Sn  S:it§cittttbta  in  STkBanto^  alfo  im  <5itbcn  ber 
SJercintgten  ©stoatem  S^orbametiloS,  murbc  ^len  StcUtt 
ant  27.  Sunt  1B80  gcBorcn.  Sn  baterlid^cr  Sintc  ftantmt 
fie  ton  ©c^toeigern  ob,,  unb  ifre  SSorfofiren  fo^en  in  ber 
©tabt  i:^re§  9lamcn§^  (tttcUcicgt  auiS)  23Iut§?=)  S8etter§ 
©ottfrtcb  ^^cKcr,  in^iitici^.  2)a§  bcutfd^e  ©tamme§beiDu|t=' 
fcin  jeigt  fid^  in  ber  ^antitie  bur(^au§  nii^t  bbttig  cr* 
Iof<fien»  §elen  Be!^err[(||t  neben  bent  ©nglifd^cn  gan,^  be* 
fonber§  unfere  2)iutter[|)rQ(|c,  unb  in  ci'iicnt  autogroii^iid^ 
ntitgeteilten  ©d^reiben  bcgtii^t  fic  oufg  lodtmftc  „bic 
greunbc  int  beutfd§cn  SSoterlonbe",  btt§  i^t  ha^  Sonb 
^d^ittcrS  unb  ©oct^e§  ift. 

Steun^c^n  Wtonatt  iror  Jelen  alt,  ia  berlor  fic 
infolgc  cincr  a!uten  ^Unterlcib^:.  unb  ©cl^trUentgiinbutuj 
fotooll  it):  ©efiid^  (^^  ^^  ®c^6r. 

2Bic  etnc  jungc  ^!Mht  nmd^§  bic  illetnc  "anfangS  int 
i^ufe  i^wr  mtitn  auf.  @ie  ^atte  gerabe  nod^  ©rinnerung 
gcnug  an,  bic  friil^er  bcfeffcncn  (Sinneg-trdfte,  um  bcrcit 
'^ctlu^  SU  entpfinben  unb  mit  lEjeftigcr  S^erttiofitcit,  Un- 
gcbdrbig!eit  unb  6igcnit>itlig!eit  barauf  -ju  reagteren.  SItfc 
Segierben  auj,crtcn  ftd^  temijeramenttoott  unb  j^iigeKoS,  mit 
etn'em  ftar!  auf  bic  Stu^cnbingc  be§  Slt&tn^  gerii^^eten; 
SBillcn,  ber  butx^  ctnc  l^ettc  SttteHigeng  an  Sntpuifibitdt 
nid^t  gcmilbcrt,  fonbern  tm  ^gcnleil  no^  berf^drft  tourbe^ 
2)ie  (£Ttcrn,  pm  ©liidf  mofi'I^abenbc  Scute,  ftanben  Idngccc 
^eit  biefem  S^^aturfd^aufpiel  rotbS  gegeniibcr.  Unb  einc 
kenberung  ftcUtc  fi(|  etft  cin,  nadfjibem  tm  9JMra  1887j 
2Jii|  Stntie  ^uHitton  al0  ©r^cT^crtn  bet  Hctncn  Un]&oK)4rt 

ba§  ^^an^  betreten  l^attc.  SSa§  feit  icner  Beit  mit  ber 
fleinen  ipclen  gefrfjo^,  gc^ortc  meiner  ^ci^ung  no^  gu 
htn  gro^kii  BiDilifationStoten,  Don  bencn  toir  loiffcn.  Sluf 
bie  ©panne  eiuiger  Sa^re  gufammerigcbrdngt,  iDiebcr^ou 
fief)  tjier  gteic^fam  ein  ©tiid£  ^IturenttoidEtung  ber  9Jienfd|- 


|ett.  £)ber  fagcn  toir :  e§  eietgnet  ftc§!  ehte  neue 
SloKttfonabe,  cirtc  IRobinfonabc  k§  !^kiffti§.  S(ii§  eiitet 
SSilbeit  iottb  ein  9?lenf{^  gcmcHi^t ;  au§  ein'cm  rau^^cn, 
ueri3beten  ©itanb,  bem  bte  iDtd^tigften  unb  ttwrttjoll^tt 
.^tlfSquellen  fe^Ien,  toirb  ein  iDol)Ige:pffefiler  ©tirten  etii- 
toicfelt,  in  bem  fid^  ntit  ®enu|  htfttmmkln  ia|t. 

S9Ji^  ©nEibatt,  bic  felBft  in  i^ttt  0nb^eit  erbltnbet 
itnb  notbitrfttg  ioieber  ge^^eilt  toorben  ioar,  fd^cint  au§ 
ber  ^taft  il^re§  @c§ttffal§  nnb  i^re^  licBecrfutlten  §er5en§ 
cine  Slrt  ©eniditdt  gefd^o^ft  gu  l^aben,  bie  fie  gu  einer 
itntietglet»^li(|cn  ©rgte^rln  &e§  tauJj^Winben  SJcabd^en0 
wa(^te.  Sltjo  fd^ilbett  fie  i§te  erfte  fe'cgegnung  mit^elen:; 
„£aum  |alte  ii)  meinen  §u^  auf  bie  Sre^^jcnftufcn  ge- 
fe|t,  al§  fie  mit  fo!c§er  ©etoalt  auf  mid§  suftiir^ic,  bag 
id)  3U  .Soben  geftiirgt  hjcire,  ^atte  ^mi^tmann  Speller  ntd^t 
l^inter  ntir  geftanben.  ©ie  befipe  ntir'^fi(|t  unb  ^leib 
nnb  ebenfo  mcine  ^eifetafdE)c,  bie  fie  ntir  ctu§  ber  §ani> 
na!^nt  nnb  gu  offnen  t)er[nd[jte/'  ,SII§  If)re  SJlntter  e§  i^r 
berbieten  toollte,  tontbe  §elen  gong  rot  im  @efld^t  unb 
gcriet  in  fieftigen  ^om.  Unb  e§  getgte  fid^  olsbdb,  ba^ 
fie  in  i§rem  unermiibtid^en  nnb  eigentoittigen  S5e* 
tdtigung^trieb  bon  niemanbent  fic§  gitgdn  lie^.  JBet  %^^ 
tear  i^r  S3enei^men  cntfe^Iidp.  @ie  griff  mit  Ben  ^onben 
in  bie  ©d§iif[e!n  nnb  auf  bie  Seller,  unb  tooHte  man  eiJ' 
il^r  )x)tl)xtn,  fo  tarn  c§  gu  fiird§terlid§en  S^uftrittcn  i&rA> 
l|ei^en  ^am|)fen.  6c^lic|lid^  nin^tc  bie  Selirerin,  vim 
itber:§au:|?t  etU)a0  erreicfjen  gu  lonnen,  ba§  ^nb  gonj 
au§  ber  famiticiren  Umgebnng  !§erau§I5fen  unb  in  nn* 
igcbemmt  eigene  Dbl^ut  nel^men*  @ic  fiegog  mit  ^elcn  ek 
n&fcit§  gelegene§  !Ieine§  ©arten!^an§  nnb  bort  gelang  \fyt 
in  laum  gel^n  S^agen  bie  i)ot(e '  ^d!§mung  ber  flci;icn 
SG8tberi|«ttftigen»    £)jnc  Slntoenbimg  »o«  KSeiDaltmitteltt,, 


!Iiigftc§  nnb  feinfteB  fccfifd^eS  ©td§cinfd§micgcn,  olfD.  mif 
toerftei^enber  Sicbc,  brad^tc  fie  ^§elen  gum  .©cbotfom.  2)cr 
Unterric^t,  ingtoifc^en  bcreits  borftd^tig  eingcleitet,  ifonnte 
nun  fetnen  ©ang  geFjen  unb  fii|rte  rafd|  gu  uncttportct 
giinftigen  ©rgebmffenV 

^a§  (Srfte  toor,  btm  j^tnbe  Beijufiitingen,  ha|'  bie 
a)ingc  iiber^(n4>t  S^tamen  ^aben»  SJli|  ©mKJHm  wgrnm 
mit  bem  0Zad^ftIiegenben,  mit  ber  ^^pt,  vahm.  fie  bem 
^inbe  ba&  engfifd^c  SKort  bafiir,  d,  o,  1,  1,  in  bie  ^<mJ> 
bud|ftabiertc»  kU  ba0  ^nb  begriff,  toas  bicfeS  ga  bebcutcu 
E)obe,  erglil^tc  cS  bor  greubc  unb  eiJtc  gu  jciner  ^Hbtttex^ 
iXjr  ba§  S^engetDonnenc  mitgutcilcn.  .Sonigfam  mel^  frd^ 
auf  biefe  SSeife  ber  SBortfd^a^.  S)o(^  gab  e§  onfongS  nod| 
mand§erlei  SJertoe^sInngen.  S3cif|jiel§n)eife  femntc  ^elcn 
bic  Sortc  .^Q"  nnb  gaffer*    ui^t  attScinaftt)«§aItc«, 


jo  langc  i^  hdB  SSajfei  ftets  xm  fetgc  gctet^  ttmhu 
ilnb  «ft  oI§  e3  i]^r  vmkt  bcr  ^^itm^c  m  tit^em  &tvm 
itbet  bie  i§i.Snbe  geldiet  tourbe,  ierittc  fie  bic  bciben  S5o 
^ffc  ttennem  S8efa?ri)ere  6d^toictigfcacn  fietcttctc  notfii- 
U(§  bcr  Ucbcrgong  uon  ben  lEonfacten  gu  ben  ttbftcaften 
SSotftcEuitgcn :  boifi  2lli|  6itlltoan  tou^te  i&n  gu  fhibeiu 
^n^  Sefen  (mittelft  erMl^  gebrudtcr  SSK^ftaben)  nvh 
Sc§reikii  tourbe  olSbaw  in  S^ngriff  oenomnten,  ®« ^ 
SStertelja^  nad^  3?it|  ©uKiJ)(m§  ©iittrin  ftl^eb  ^dm 
i^en  cr^cn,  ntmbHe^'tuxJ  imbcfiolfenen  SSrtcf.  2)0(1^  b^ 
mt§  m^dfyc  Ip&n,  not]^  el)c  (ic  il^t  od^teg  2^cn§id|t 
ueKtg  juriidgelcgl  |atte,  bctfa|lc  jte  SSriefe,  bicbcinumd^ 
fd^cnben  J^  be§  glcii^cn  nnb  1^31^^  SHtciS  Sto 
ettuecEcn  fdmiten*  gaft  no(§  j^neCer  m««§te  bag  -Scfen 
gottft^rittc,!  ttid>  ^Icn  |^c  fi^  bdb  ben  Sn^  bielet 
Sitt^et  angecignet,  bic  cuf  bfl§  ei9cntitmB(^te  in  il^ 
toeitilcBten  tmb  l^  finncnbc§  ©emiit  mtt  S3tlbcm  nnb 
^pj^antaftetoojfteQimgen,  iBr  ^im  nut  leid^  fid^  jucin-* 
anberfugenben  SBorten  belcbten.  S!)o(^  trot  f emctlci  ncn)5fc 
Uebcrretgung  ein.  ^ekn  toar  ein  gefunbcS  nnb  ftor!e§ 
^nb,  ba§  faft  ben  gangen  S^ag  im  greien  gnbrac^tc,  n)0 
mt&  bet  Unlcrti(|t,  m  Slv^hi^  tax  f\^  bictenbe  2i#«^ 

S)ctt  Sel^rgang  im  eingelnen  gu  bcrfolgcn,  tft  ^ter 
nid|t  ber  Ori  (tos  allcin  ^ot  WH^  ©nUtoon  U)n  '  ni^t 
acleitcf,  obnw^I  [ic  immet  bic  ^^^ttl^rung  betjtdt  unb 
beai  ^ctgen  i^xti  ©Merin  toeitaug  am  ndd^ften  ftcrtib^ 
SSii  f5)en  bcfonbexe  £e]^r!xafte  filr  t>crj^iebene  ©^jrcudtjcn^ 
iunu«mi<$  fitt  bo5  S)entfd^c  unb  ^onadfifd^e,,  eintretcn.; 
SGBit  begleitcn  bomi  and  ju  toicba^oUenmolen  §clen  in 
eine  berli|pntc,  bci  S3ojton  gclcgenc  SJHinbencniftoIt  (bcc 
aa^  9Ki^  ©udtijan  entftommte)  nnb  toir  fc^cn  fiic  gctfttg 
ttnib  fccfijd^  toal^f en  im  SSerfel^r  mit  cmbcten  5?tnbcm  i§rcS 
BnfitanbcS.  SSd§  [ic  t>or  iJ^tcSdeixi^n  ftct3  ^u§l)cbt,  tft 
bet  g(lft§cnbc  53ctTtti[cr  unb  bic"i:afcfi  cntflommtc  ©eclc.; 
2tl§  fie  »on  einem  tcrub^brmbcn  2Jcobd^  cmg  5Jtor=« 
toegcn  I^Srtc,  bag  [)>rc(|cn  gclemt  I)attc/  nil)te  fie  nld^t 
el^,  big  anid^  jte,  tmtct  ungel^eitcen  Slnjirengungen  unb 
boad  bcr  Ilngen  unb  o^jfetJwUigen  SKct^bc  Mi$  ©uUi^ 
bang,  bie  f<3Wt>crc  5htnft  be§  iitiut*  nnb  S»ottbtli)en§  cr^ 
,  lemt  |§.atte»  yJnr  inbem  fie  mit  btn  gingem  bic  J)er[d^ic=« 
'  bcnen  2JhmbftcQungen  gencu  nadppc  —  bic  Wtii)ot>t^^ 
tak  ^dea  anc^  m  j^Srcn  Jjflcgt  —  gclong  c§  i^^  bog 
eirfj|»ret^cnb*  ^umoiqnioaknt  ju  ftnbcn  unb  gu  erjcugen.; 
2)1X1^  bmtE^e  e3  Soj^re,  big  fre  fud^  anbcren  alg  ben 
0lfii§Pftefc|nbctt  Juilt  i§rer  ©^roc^e  berfianblidl  modjcn 
Jonnte.  mi  migid&todlencm  ©ifcr  Jd^  foe  nun  "iimnet  boti-' 
toaitft.  ^  Uxntt  Sotein  nnb  ©rk^f<^  unb  lag  setrgil 
urtb  ^mner  in  bcr  Urfprad>e.  ©ie  trieb  ,^M^f  ®l)emtc/ 


!  J^motil  0tc  lot  atsbanit  mit  neungelw  Sa^ten  ijr  5Jl5i^- 
turictttcncjrancn  ^mori^  m&  trot  cin  S{a|i  j^r  (d§ 
;6htl>eiitm  m§  3l<S>cIiffe  (SoCege  cm,  too  il^  fretltd^  bic ; 
^ctErtiJfJ^nmg  hz§  mobcmcn  Uiiit)cr[ttat§t3jejen§  mmi^tlcf; 
©itttoitpung  unt  ©ntiid^tcrung  bereitetCv  ^'      j 

SeiatfaCt^  ftc^cn  to«  tea  eiucm  ^fiiwrnctt,:  miS  c§j 
Iol|itt  fiti^  btcfe§  cJtooS  mcl^t  J)on  iriiten  p  belctcd^iti!! 
Sic  tft  c§  mogfl4  too  gtoei  0mnc,  unb  juft  btc! 
toid^gfteh^  fcpen,/  allc0  biefe§  ^^u  citetd^en  ?}  ^nti&^^i 
barj  lB«i  barcoif  ^tutocijen,  M  iitfolgeb^fcn  btc  cnbetctt; 

fiix  §elen  better  bet  ^m^  cm  cmSgcscw^nctcr  fh^ 
ienuuug§«  uub  Drientterung^finn,  UTtb  in  ber  Satibf#ift 
finbet  jie  fi^  mittelft  beffcn  nic^  ^lo^  au&gegeic^ct 
^ute(^,t/ fonbern  fie  i>erfc§'af[t  fi!d^  b(K):tr(]^  ni^i^  «tnenfio|en, 
i^ocftfd)  geftet^erten  0laiutg€nu|.  -Slu^  i^t  ^ebjcfetnil 
\mh  hahntd)  aeftat!t,  inbem  fcuW^Setnbdtdfc  lT)r  ©r* 
imicruncjen  totjid^mfetu,  Uv^  has  tMi  banti  toieibicr  auf^ 
©eniiit  Ijinii'Ber,  ettoa  toenn  fie  l^uic  no^  miiSSonnc  bc§ 
toiirgigeti  ^leegemt^eS  gcbenft,  ben  bor  bicleh  Sa^tren  ber 
Slteni  titter  geliebten  j^onieg  anSfttomtc.  ^o^  feiner  al§ 
bet  (2)erurfj§fmn  jdj-eint"  ba§  Saftgefii!^!  Bei  feelen  Met 
entwidzlt  ^VL  fetn  (o&tool)!,  eine  anbere  S^anB^SSjtnbc,  Shum 
Srtbgman,  barin  nolcf)  EuBerorbenHic^treg  geleiftet  l^aBen 
foH).'  SSe'I($  imgemeine  ©nt^jfinbMjIeit  ber  §mtb  je^t 
Qlfciu  ftfjon  tyre  2Itt  be§  ,;£ef'en§"  unb  fobann  be§ 
„S;3oren§"  boraxt^,  too  fie  enttoeber  bie  S5ni(|ftaben  fic^ 
in'  bie  ^'arch  fi^xeiBen  la^t  ober,  to>a§  fie  i>or^e!f)t,  bie 
SSorte  tiom  S)^nbe  be§  6t)red^er§,  mit  gaiiem  ^^nget  aB* 
taftet.  ©0  bermag  [te  aitd^  bie  SPlenfd^en',  fetbft  nadj 
Sariren,  an  ber  Slti  i!)regi  §anbebrntfe§  gu  unterft^siben, 
unb  pier  brotlig  !Iingt  e§V;  to^nn  fie  toon  ^axt  Sitoain 
fagt :  „Sc^  fit'^Ie  ba§  |^toin!ern  feine§  Stitge§  in  fdnem 
^anbebrnal"  STBer  felBft  bi§  pr  f^oligEe'it  be0  £unfil» 
genuf[e§  ift  bie  ©enfiBilitcit  biefer  §anb  enttoicfeft.  ^a, 
SJiifi  §elen  gkuBi,  ba§  man  bie  <^on^eifen  ber  ^aftil 
me^r  ntit  ber  n'arffuljlenben  §anb  afe  mit  bem  fatten' 
Stuge  gu  ermcffen  bermoge.  „S{^  foUie  meinen,  ber 
tounberuare  r^t)ll}mifcl^e  glnl  ber  Stnien  lie^c  fid^  beffer 
fiifilen  aU  feljen/'  „SBenn  meine  ^ingerf^ifecfrt  bie  £inien 
nnb  bie  fc^toellenben  ^^ormen  berfolgen,  fo  finben  fie  bie 
^We  unb  bie  ©mpfinbung  l^eranS,  "bie  ber  ^iinftlcr  bor^ 
geftelll  {)at.  .  .  ,  ^dj  pljk  au§  ber  $alitung  ber  S)iana 
bie  Slnmut,  bie  2BaIbe§frci^eit  nnb  ben  (^eift  Tjerang,  ber 
tiQn  S3ergtotoen  0)mt ;  uvih  meine  ©ecle  ergo^t  filc^  an 
bn  ^lulie  nnb  ben  anmnligen  SSellenlinien  einer  SSenn§/' 
k8icl(cicf)t  toirb  man'c^er  ^ilbfianer  bem  blinben  Sl^dbc^en 
Ijicr  gufiimmen. 


S)a§  gcftcigcrlc  S^cftgcfiip  l^ot  nun  in  ,^clen  belter 
cine  gange  mcr!toiirbigc  Snnerbotion  unb  ©enfibUitfit 
gutocge  gcbrojd^t,  ber  gtoeifcttoS  cin  infttn!tibcr  @r=> 
fenntniStoert  innetooBnt.  ^oi^ft  cigentiimtit|  ift  ha  bor 
allent,  hJO§  fie  toon  ber  SSerf4teben|eit,  toie  fie  bie  Siahi 
unb  ha^  Sanb  ent^finbet,  n^a^lt  \,S)a§  ©etofc  nnb  ber 
Sarm  ber  ©tabt  :peitf(|t  meine  Stntli^ncrben ;  td6  fil^c 
ha§  raftlofc  Sluf*  unb  S'liebertoogen  einer  ungefel^enen 
2)'ienf(|enmenge,  unb  ha^  mi^tonenbc  SEreiben  mad^t'einen 
^jcinlulen  ©inbruc!  auf  mid^.  2)a§  dioUtn  ber  '{i^toeren 
SSagen  auf  htm  l^arten  ^ftafter  unb  bo§  eint5nic|e 
^lappttn  ber  aKofd^inen  finb  umjo  ntarternber  fiir  bie 
?lerben,  n)enn  jemanbeS  S[ufmer!fam!eit  nid§t  burd^  bie 
bunten  mejj^felnben  S5ilber  abgelenft  totrb,  bie  fid^  jelfjenben 
2Jienfc^en  in  ben  gerciufc^bolkn  ©tro^en  auf  ©d^rttt  unb 

S^ritt  barbiekn.  Sluf  bent  Sanbe  bagegen SSq§  fiir 

eine  f^reube  ift  e§  fiir  mid^,  ben  ireitcn  elaftifd^en  23oben 
iuieber  unter  ntcinen  f^ii^en  gu  fiiT^Ien,  auf  gra§=- 
beiuoid^fenen  SSegen  gu  SJac^en  gu  toanbern,  beren  Ufer 
mit  gam!raut  bebedft  finb  unb  in  beren  fi4  !rdu|elnben 
SSeUen  ic^  meine  §Qnbe  !uf)Ien  !ann,  ober  iiber  ein 
©leinntQuerd^en  gu  flettern  unb  mid^  auf  griinen  SBiefen 
in  auSgekffener  ^ro^Iid^feit  gu  tummein,  midf)  auf  bent 
Soben  gu  njdigen  unb  bie  ^tb^cinge  emporguilintmen." 

UebrigcnS  mi3cfjte  ic^  onnetjnicn,  baf?,  bcnn  aud^  ber 
©inn  be§'  2(uge§  gang  auSgefcfjaltct  ift,  geluiffe  bunlle 
(Se^or^einbriidfe  bet  Selcn  5iel(er  gu  ftanbe  !ommen,  unb 
fei'g  and)  borJoiegenb  buid^  IRerijenerregungen.  Scbenfall§ 
f^rid^t  fie  gelegcntttd^  bont  HIitren  ber  (Scinel^re  unb  Don 
jd^toeren  9)^dnnertritlcn  ober  bom  ^feifcn  eine§  ©ifenba'^n- 
gngeS,  hiobui'c^  fie  aufgefcf)cud^t  Juorbcn  fci.  ©e!^r  inter* 
efi'ant  ift  fobaun  it)re  ©dfiKbcrung  bc§  9liagarafatfeS,  bie 
gleicf)fal(§  ouf  bum^fc  @erdufcr)cm|Dfinbungcn  fd^fief^cn 
fd^t.  Slod)  intercffantcr  jebodf),  lm§>  fi,e  Don  ben  (Sin- 
briiien,  bie  fie  Don  eiiiem  Drgelfpid  em^fing,  ergdfilt.  „'^J[} 
ftonb  mitten  in  ber  5!iic^c,  loo  bie  Don  ber  grofjen  Cnict 
crAcuaten  Suftfdjtoingungcn  am  ftdrlftcn  finb,  unb  fiirfftc 

bie  mad^iigen  STontoogen  gegen  mid^  anbranben,  inic  bie 
gro^en  SD'icereSmctten  gegen  ein  !Ieine§  ©c^iff  f^Iogen/' 
©oEtc  c§  moglidfif  fcin,  ha^  bie  fo  eriebte  ©enfation  Iebig=' 
lid^  burd^  ba§^  ©efiiJ^t  er!Idrt  hjerbcn  !ijnne,  mit  hzm  bie 
©AJningungen  ber  auf  fie  jufommcnben  Sufttoellen  fie  be- 
riifren  ?  Sebor  mir  ein  ©elej^rter  biefe^  erildrt  l^at,  beta 
mijd^te  id^  fold^es  nid^t  gu  glauben.  Smmerl^in  fcf}eint  mir 
bea(|ten§Jocrt/  ioaS  Selcn  KeHer  fclber  gelegcntlid^  gu  berlei 

fbdnomenen  bcmertt,    inbcm    fie  fogufo^en  ^jrdftabilierte 
tnne^m|)finbungen  t)orau§fe^t.  ^(£§  fd^etnt  mir,  al0  liegc 
in  iebem  bon  unS  bie  gdl^igteit,  bi'e  (SAnbriide   unb  ©m^- 


Ijfinbungcn  gu  'oti^kf^tn,  bic  ba§  ^Dleufdlengefd^lec^t  toon 
STnfang  an  g^oBt  l^ot.  Scbe§  Snbibibwum  befi|t  tine 
unter  bcr  ©d^toetfe  be§  23ctou_§tfein§  bcrBorgenc  ®i> 
innerung  an  btc  grii'ncnbe  ©rbc  itnb  bie  nmrmeuiben  ©e= 
toaffet,  nnb  itjebet  23Iinb^cit  no^(^  S^aub^eil  !ann  e§  biefer 
ben  uergangenen  ©enerattonen  |cr  iibcrlontmenen  ^abt 
bcrauben.  SHefe  ercrbte  f^al^tgteit  ift  elne  Slrt  fcd^ften, 
©innc§  —  ein  6eclenftnn,  ber  gugletc^  f^pl^t,  l^ori,  fit^It/' 
S)tcfer  ^i)':|)ott)ejc,  mog  man  fie  fonft  l^tnne^mcn  tote 
man  iottt^'miiffen  in  unferem  rcalen  ^att  gnjcifelloS 
innere  Saf)rnct)mungcn  nnb  ©riebniffe  entfpted^en,  bie  uu^ 
jetc  $lCufmer!fam!eit  l^erausforbcrn.  SebenfaII§  erienncn  Wit 
ein  ungcmein  reic^  enltoicEettcS  Snnenteben,  ha^  mit  fetnctt 
SBeHengcJngen  iiber  bie  gegogenen  @inne§fd^ran!en  inbriin^ 
ftiglicl  lf)inau§3nfluten  ftrebt*  unb  bornm  S)inge  in  ft{| 
crfd{)rt,#bie  an  S5ifionen  unb  ©rleud^tungen  gemo'^nen. 
@ero5e  toeil  bie  beiben  iSinne  be§  @e!^or§  unb  be§ 
©efi(J§t§)  fd^rteigen,  fii^It  \i^  bie  ©eelc  mit  bo^jipefter 
©etoalt  auf  fid^  felbet  guriidgetoiefon  u^tb  gum  Slu§bau 
il^tet  (Stfaf)rungen  angeregt  unb  getrieben.  Unb  batum 
etl)alt  atte§  ^eiftige  unb  Snnexlirf^e  einen  geftcigeiten 
SBetifSSir  brau(|en  ja  nur  ber  ©tunben  gu  gcben!en,  bie 
jeber  bon  un§  !cnnt,  toann  toir  in  ber  ©tiEc  unb  S)un!el* 
iieit  ber  9^ac§t  iuod^enb  ha  liegcn,  nid^tS  fel^cnb,  ni^jtS 
i)orcnb,  unb  ioir  toon  unferen  ©ebanfen  iiber[tri3mt  toerben. 
©otoeit  biefe  ntc^t  jjeinlid^er  SJlatur  finb,  inbem  fie   fi^ 

mit  miferex  eigenen  toerten  ^cr|ontid§!eit  befd^ciftigen,  bie 
fie  mit  au^gefu^ten  SSortDuifcn  gu  bel^elligen  ^Jftegcn^ 
finb  biefe  ©ebanlen  burd^  cine  gang  befonbete  §eUig!eii 
unb  ©(^ctrfe,  hixx§  lei^tcS  ©tc^untereinanberberbinben, 
burd^  SSuc^t  ber  ^bngentroti^n  auSgcgeid^net.  Unb  mant^*; 
mol  erfoljten  toir  in  jold^en  Stunben  iiber  unf er  eigenfteS 
SSefen  me^r  ai§  in  langen  SOlonaten  bergJoeifelten 
jRingeu0.  ^  ^,  . 

9htn  ben!e  man  fid^  biefc0  S0labd§«n,  ha§  immer  in 
Jold^em  3"ftanbe  lebt  iJiotitrlid^  toitb  er  burd§  bie  ®auer  • 
obgefd^tofid^  —  benn  fonfi  !unnte  fie  t§n  [a  gar  ni(|t  cr« 
itagen,  Wbu  fie  ift  bod^  alt  ben  Slblcnfungeu  mt^oUti, 
bie  mi0,  mit  ber  Unenblid^Jeit  finntid^er  ^uben,  bo(| 
gugleid^  fo  biclcrlet  SSertoirrung  biingen.  mu^  i|r  mit: 
|6mfter  ^crgie  unb  SSegierbe  auf  bu  ©rringung  gciftiger 
.©d9d|e  geriid^te§  SBefen  nid^  iti  cincr  ©ammlurtg  nnh 
^ongentration  leben,  bk  toir  iuig  faum  iwrguftetten  ber- 
mbgcu  ?  Unb  finb  nid^t  tieEei^t  nur  auf  biefe  SBcife  bie 
toailiQ  5cifjpieiIofen  ©rfolac  gu  erftSrcn,  bie  bie[e0  SKobd&en 
auf  bcm  ©ebiele  beS  SStffenS  uiib  bc§  S)enfen0,  beS  @c- 
bcdtniffeg  nvh  beS  !imfttcrifd^  StbmmS  (ols  ©(^riffc. 
ftcuertn)  er^It  l^ot  ?   9tod&  mcftr  aberl  S>urd6  biefe   un^ 


gemeinc  ^umdQk^qeviMi  imf  ^{^  fc£b|i,  trie  cingig  burt§ 
5en  cuggcfud^tcftcn  ^erfcl^r  licbcnber  ujtb  jx^onenbet 
2)Zenf(]^  belebt  toirb,  tft  too§t  cmd^  uortotegenb  bet  grunb* 
giitige,  l^ilfbereite  utiO  aI(ntben»fro§e  ©ftaraftei  bie|e3 
2Jldbc|cn§  gu  erflarcn.  SStc  riif)rctib  ift  bie  <5otge,  mc 
j^elen  fitr  eitien  Keiticn  Sciben§getio)fcn  entfa&tc,  bet  guarm 
tomr,  mit  gletd;  i|^r  bet  SBo paten  dner  tioUenbetcn  @r- 
gtel^uitig  teiTfiaftTg  gu  toerbetu  S>ua$  ti)t  SS€if:|)icI,  mbem  fie 
cine  tH^x  gefd^enlte  mimtiafte  6itnniic  op^txit,  etilfad^e  fie 
ben  2Sopdtig!eit§finn  ber  2)lenf{^n,  jo  ha^  bafi)  pi  btn 
ormen  toiben  toollftdnbtn  geforgit  tocr.  Slitc^  fonft  i|i  fte 
nimmci  taftcnb  tn  menf^ftcnnbfi^ctt  SSetmiftaltmtgieTU 
^HcS  biefc§  abet,  gnfommen  mtt  bent  ^wc^fu^^l     ^ret 

[ie  mit  naturlic^em,  buri^au^  liebcn^iuertcm  ©tol^e  genic^f, 
evgeugt  in  i^r  einc  ©umme  imb  Stetigfcit  bon  (^fiidg- 
cnt:pfinbungcn,  bic  h)ar)rtjaft  bencibcnStoevt  ift.  2l((e§  §tnge» 
ncl)me,  bag  ^elcn  teller  erfdf)xt,  credit  ^iir  [ie  cinen  gc^ 
ftetgcrtcn  SSert.  Seben  £uftf)au^,  ber  fie  fojcub  bcriil)rt, 
jcben  S)n[t,  ber  fie  erquicft,  nimntt  fie  mit  unuciuibarcr 
^tubi  bo^in.  ^(§  fie  al3  ^inb  einer  Scitjnodjt^- 
befd^ecrung  bon  ©d^uinbcrn  bciiporjnte,  tanjtc  fie  bor 
gxcuben  um  htn  23aum  I)erum.  2Bo  fie  2Sor)ltaten  ertoeift, 
ba  fc^loelgt  fie  in  Seligfeiten.  Unb  f^  fiililt  fie  fic^ 
unenblid^  begliiclt,  hafi  fic  ols  fieferin  bidfjtcrifdjer  3Jietfter=- 
tocxfe  leincrlei  6d)ran!cn  mel^r  tennt  unb  bon  !einem 
dii^k  mef)r  au0gejdfjloffcn  tft,  ba^  fie  \\^  5lonigreid)c 
bauen  fann  in  iljrcr  ^^'^ontafie  unb  .©IUcI[eIig!eit  in 
intern  ^ergen. 

0latiirificl^  bleibt  in  oU  biefem  ©liici  ftetS  ctn  , 
untilgbatcr,  triiber  S3obcn[a^.  6§  gibt  S^agc,  \vo 
ein  ^ejiij)!  ber  SScrcinfamun0  fie  uoerfdHt  Wit  tin 
loiter  vltod.  SSod^enb  fi^t  fic  bor  bem  geJ(^IoJfenett 
Zoz  be§  Seben3.  2)rinnen  '  ift  2id5t  unb  Wlnfil 
imb  l^ettcrc  ©cfctti^Icit;  il^r  abet  tft  bet  ©Intritt 
bcrtociirt.  2)ann  totU  M  mand^mal  aUeS  ht  ll^r 
gujammentram^jfen,  unb  ftc  glaubt,  mit  bem  ©t^icfjol ' 
^obwn  gu  miiffen.  Slbcr  bicfe  notn)enbigcn  ©timmungen 
gcl^en  borubcr  unb  boucm  nid^t  longe.  ^S3alb  getoinne  id^ 
meincn  ©leid^mut  njiebcr  unb  lod^e  mir  bie  ungufriebcna 
bcit  bom  ^encn  ^erunter/  „2(IIe§"  befi^t  fcin  SKunberbaceS, 
fclbft  S)unfeB9eit  unb  .©titte,  unb  id^  Ictne  mid|  untet 
oUcn  Umftdnbcn  mit  meiner  Sogc  befc^ciben."  .©old^cn 
Sroft  finbet  bic  reifc  SBeiSl^eit  biefeS  jungen  :S>cibed 
Jclbft  m  triiben  ©tunben.  .Slber  tocnn  nnr  baim 
bic  ungctrubten  l^injureAnen,  biejcnigen,  in  bencn 
tl^e  ©ttle  fd^anicnloS  fq^clgt,  biitfcn  toit  bann  nid^t 
unbebenfUdl  fo^en,  ba&  ^elen  SttUtt  ju  ben  glUdlidjften 
aKenid^en  get)3rt,.  bie  j^eute  leben .?, 


(  ISfette  Wx^el^et  I'l^esse^ 


Wlen,  Freitag 


16.  Dezember  1904 

[§  c  t  e  n  e  teller.]    28ir    err)alten  folaentic  ^i^l'^'^ift  •' 
,3ii  fcem  im  S^eutigen  ^euiffeton  Zsf}ve5  cc;ii;al5tcn  AotaUcS  Dcr- 
o[fcntIid^ten     Sluffa^,    in   bem    granj    @ert>Qe§    bie    6cI6{i- 
Biogra)3t;ie    ber    55:au6ftumm=S3Itnben    §elcne    ft'eller  Befpridjt, 
eriauDe    td^  mir  Slineii    folgenbc    (Srgdnjungen    unb  Uitmy 
tigungeit  gur  SSerfiigung   ju    fteHen.    3it«^f^l"t    fe^)It  in  bent 
23erid)te  ber  9^anxc  be§  yjionneS,  ber  um  bie  erftc  ^2lu§bi(bung 
unb   (gntoidlung   ^elene  tellers   [ic^   bie   gro^ten  ^erbienfte 
ettDorBen  ^at,  ia  bieje  ii6er^ou|)t  erft  mbglic^  macf;tc.  @§  i[t 
bie§  |)err  Mi^ad  21  n  a  g  n  o  S,  Sircftor  be§  SlinbeninftitutS 
in  SSofton.   %x  biejen  loanbte  fid;    §elenen§  ^rSakt  um  cine 
£e^r!raft.    SJiic^aet  ^lnagno0   cmpfol^l   Vlnne    6ulIiiocn.   Siyicfe 
Jonnte  oBcr  bie  iibercuS  fcr)ioierige'  ^^ufgalie  nur  lificrneTjinen, 
toeit  in  SSoftou  ein  i}altz§,  Sa^rl)unbcrt  uorljer  -caura  )!o  r  i  b  g- 
m  a  n,    bie   etfte  S;aub[tumm=SBlinbe,    bie   mit  (Srfolg    untcr» 
rid^tet  luurbe,    iljrc    StuSfiilbimg    err^nlten  fjnttc.  Siefc  in  ber 
©efdfjidjte  be§  3)lenfd)engeifte§  benliuiirbige  (^r3icf)ung  )uar  bie 
%at  be§  S3egritnber§  unb  erfteu  £citer§  be§  JGoftoner  ^Unbe»- 
inftitutcS,     be§  S)r.  ©omuei    §  o  iw  e.  ^ux^    biefe  in  i)dba=> 
gogifd^er,   ipj^d^ologiidjer  unb   Ijumanitaret   ^iufidjt   glcidj    be- 
beutjamc  Sat.  f)atte  S)r.  §oJoe  ein  problem  gclo[t,  ha§  UhU 
©  i  c  a  r  b,    bee    >oegriinber    be§  £aubftummenunterrid)te§  in 
granlteiA,  fid)  t^corctifc^  geftettt  unb  ba^  ber  nxotcria(i[tlfd;c  ' 
^I)iIofob9   iiamcttrtc  Don  tiomcljerein  al§   unloSbar  bcscidjnet 
^Qtte.  S)r.  .^owc  I}at  iitcr  bie  y>ict()obe,  bie  er  beim   llnter* 
ridjte    Xiaura   aJribgiuauiJ   oumenbcio,    in  btn   SaljreSOcridjteu 
beS  Snftitut§  genaiie  Stec^cufd^aft  gegeben  unb  erft  bay  gritnb- 
n^e  ©tubium  biefcr  S3eri(^tc,  bem  fid^   ^itnne  (sputliuan  iiber 
^uftrag  unb  unter  ber  ^luleitung   uon  Tit,   2inagno§,   bem 
©d^hjiegcrfoljn    unb    l^farfjfolger  S)r.   .s^on)e§    tjingab,    ermog- 
lic^tc  e§  itjr,    bie   ?tufga6e  ber  (Srjicljung  §etene  ii'eUerS  ju 
ii6emel)men  unb  burdj^ufitliren.  Mr.  ^^tnognoS  'i)at  aber   au^i 
^crfonM   an    ber     ^tusbllbung  ^elene  betters  h-iiftig  mitgc* 
ioirft.  @r  Ijat  fie  monatclang  in  jeineui  Snftitute  bcl)erbergt, 
fie  in  Uierfcljr    intt    anbcren   S^inbern    gebrad)t     unb  it)r  fo 
neuc   Duellcn  gei[tiger   ^2(nregnng  erfc^Ioffen.   ^ei  jeiner  2ln* 
wejentieit  in  as'ten  tm  Saljre  1889  seigtc  mir  liltr.  Enagno§ 
$njci    SSricfe    ber    bamalS   neunialjrtgeu    ^clenc,  SSriefe,  au3' 
bcnen   bie   I)en)orragenbe   JBcgabung   be§  StinbeS   bereit§   un* 
jin)eifefi)aft  gu  erfennen  tvax.  Mx.   StnagnoS  \\)xa^   mit  einer 


StcBc  unb  Mxtli^fdt    "oon   htm    StuVot,  Das  er  ttnmer     my^ 
precious     Tittle     darling      natinte,    littb  fc^^icftc    il^r  JRetfc- 
tcri*te  cug  jcber  gro^eren  (i5tabt  S)r.  '^oloeunb -v.r.  *vTtagno§. 
fmb  ul]9     bic     geijtigen  Hrf)eBer     boii     §elene    Sellers    (§1=" 
^ietjung  itnb  barum  barf  ifirer  bort,  wo  Don  btefem  28iinbei:=" 
!inb    gefjorod^en    n)irb,    riifimenb    gebadjt    njerbeiu    3^    ^^^ 
|}ft)c^DlogifcijeTi  ©rorterungeit,  bie  gran^ '  ©erbaeS  on  ben  gall 
{iiii»[t,  fd|etnt  e§  mir  gmiaci^ft  mic^tig  gu  bemerfen,  ba§  bott, 
hen  2;auBftumm=S3Iinben    bie  Sufifix)it)ingungen,    bie    aU  oB-' 
jeftiue  Urjac^e  ber  ©eIjor§ioaI)rne^iimng   fuugieren,  tatjdt^Ii^, 
mit   bem  Sajiftnn  birelt  al§  SSibrationen  cmpfunben  Iperben.' 
S)er  JDiffenfdjajtUc^e  SSeireiS  bafiir  i\t  in  meiner  SJlonograpl^te 
uBer  £anra  Siribgman  (^ten,  ^id^ier,  1891)  m  finben.  Ser 
n)ic^tigfte   Umftanb     aBer,    ber    bet     Saura    SSribgman,   Bei 
^elene  Svetter  unb  bet  hzn  anberen  je^t  jc^on  rec^t  gal^Ireid^cn 
gcllen  bon  SaubftumnuSIinbljeit  bie  aeiftigen  £eiftungcn  cr* 
mogIi(^t,  ha§  ift  bie  ©rlentung  ber  (^p  r  a  (^  e,  ©rft  oabitrd^] 
jtierben  biefe  bon   ber  ^ktur  gur   ^ereinjoTnung  S[Jerurteiiten 
bem  ^er!el)re  mit  SOlenfc^en  toiebergegeben,  erft  baburd§  toirb 
eS   i^nen    mogIid|t    i^r  .2Jiitteiiitng8feir|nile\befiea~  Unte^ 

brii(!ung    ibtn   bie  SSntau§6ril^e  l^crbotraft^    turn  bctt^  tti ' 
bicfen  g-allcn  immcr  Berid^tet  toixb,  ^u  befriebigen,  ©itrjS^  bie 

©i*3rac^e  n)erben  t'finen  aoer  oncf)  bie  <Bi)att  crf^loffen,  bie 
ber  Menfd;engeift  in  ,  ja^rtaujenbcknger  ^ultitrorbeit  t)eim= 
gebrac^t  :^at,  nnb  erft  bftbuvd;,  ha^  biefe  ^inber  f^ct^ctt 
lernen,  icerben  fie  gu  benfenben  SSJcfen,  su'botlen  ;*icnf4en;' 
gemdc^t.  S)ic  moaJ.i^ldt  aber,  btttd)  %a\t=  unb  SJeWcgmtgS- 
empfinbitngen  aHein  bie  geifiigen  i^riifte  gu  ioe^en,  au0  benett  ■ 
bie  ©|)rftc^e:'  Ijcroorge^t  nnb  bie  Jtiieber  burd^  bic  ©pra^e 
ioeiter  eniruidelt  tterben,  ■  biefe  SJJogMjfeit  ift  ein  beutlidjer  tdt* 
jtieig  bafitr,  ba'^^  fiir  bie  geifti^e  dnttoictlnng  bic  gcntraten, . 
^rafte  be§  ©eginiS  unb  nid)t  btc  :^eri|)^eri|(^cn  SBegc  itta^=» 
gebenb  finb,  hk  ha^n  fil^ren.  Sb  knge  nur  irgcnb  etn  SSeg 
bon  S(u|en  nadj  Sraten  cffen  Bleibt,  bennag  liebenbe  ©org- 
falt,  berbunben  mit  ©infidjt  unb  ©ebulb,  bic  fdjtafenbe 
©eele  gu  toeden.  Qum  8d)luffe  m5d;tc  id;  ndd^  baron  cr* 
tnncni,  ba'^  ic|  bis  (grgicJiunjiSgefd^id^te  5kura  JQribgmonS  ittt 
3al)te  18S9  anl&$ii^  iljreS  %oht^  in  bicfen  Bldtiern  er^aljft 
unb  ba^  ii^  im  S'cgre  1894  ebenfaHS  l^ier  fiber  cine  auto=' 
biogra^'l^ifcl^e  ©liggc  beridjtet  I}aBe,  bic  bic  bcmafe  girolf^ 
jdbrige  §clene  better  in  einer  amerifanifc^en  ^^^^^S  ber=» 
fiffehtlidjt  l^atte.  VluS  biefem  ©runbc  glaubie  id^^  ben  iiefem 
ber  „dltntn  greien  ^reffe"  biefe  ©rgdnjungen'  |a]uibtg  ^u 
fein.  ,«Profeffor  SS.  S  eruf  alem."' 


^Q^5^■■'*^ 
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Helen  Keller"^  Lffe  Work. 


National  Magazine  for  Steptember. 

VvMiile  Miss  Keiler  niis  not  yet  definitely 
seltled  -what  branch  of  work  she  will  un- 
dertake, it  is  altcgether  probablo  that  she 
will  write  a  gooil  deal,  and  barely  prsai- 
blt!  that  she  wil  edit  a  periodical  of  hiRh 
class  for  the  blind.  That  it  has.  long 
been  her  ardent  desire  tx»  see  tie  tillnd 
of  America  j-rovided  with  a  n-.agaztne  of 
high  quality  and  varied  Interest,  like  the 
best  periodicals  published  for  thnse  who 
see,  she  has  frequently  assert.3d. 


1 


I 
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Miss  V4'fla^4?urren,  who  has  just 
returned  fpo'm  an  extended  tour 
through  ]^ui»]:e,  is  visiting  Miss  A. 
M.   Sullivan. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  in  company 
with  her  friend,  Miss  Villa  Curren, 
left  this  morning  for  Tuscumbia,  Ala., 
where  they  will  remtain  for  three 
months  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Kate- 
A.  Keller.  This  is  Miss  Keller's  firs't 
visit  to  her  old  home  for  many  years 
and  she  has  looked  lorward  to  the 
trip  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
the  anticipation  of  seeing  her  mother 
and  sister.  Miss  Mildred  Keller,  and 
her  brother,  Phillips  Brooks  Keiler. 
Her  heme  in  Tuscumbia  is  very  near 
that  of  Major  General  "Joe"  Wheeler, 
Who  has  been  a  lifelpiiLg Jriend  of  the 
.1^1  M-    fnniilv. 
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She    Left    Wrenthain    for    Alahaniu 
Yesterday. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham,  ac- 
companied by  her  friend.  Miss  Villa 
Curran,  left  yesterday  for  Tuscumbla, 
Alabama,  where  they  are  to  remain 
three  months  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Kate  A.  Keller.  This  will  be  Miss  Kel- 
ler's first  visit  to  her  old  home  in  many 
years,  and  tliere  live  her  mother,  sis- 
ter Mildred  and  brother,  Plullips 
Brooks  Keller.  Nearby  resides  Maj. 
Gen.  "Joe"  Wheeler,  who  has  been  a 
neighbor  and  friend  of  thf:  Kellers  many 
years. 


I A  WORD  FROM  HELEN  KELLER. 


'  Probably  no  girl  in  all  the  woiid  l^as 
I  so  many  fi-iends,  known  and  unknown, 
ias  Helen  Keller.  Ker  g-rowth.  fi'om  a 
pathetic  living  death  into  a  healthy. 
Joyous  intellectual  life  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  the  age.  Now  that  she 
has  come  to  a  point  where  she  can 
herself  wiite  understandingly  of  her 
life,  and  especially  of  her  communica- 
tion with   others,    spite     of       deafness, 

di^ibness    and    blindness,    every word 

is  not  only  of  interest  but  of  value. 
Easily  first,  then,  in  interest  and  im- 
portance among  the  January  Century's 
contents  will  be  Helen  Keller's  "A 
Chat  About  the  Hand,"  which  will 
be  illustrated  with  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  Helen  Keller,  alone,  and  wilh 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Miss  Sullivan,  Ed-  j 
ward  Everett  Hale  and  Professor  ; 
Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
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The  announcement  of   a  new  essay  from 

the  pen  of  Helen  Keller,  for  the  January  Cent- 
ury, will  be  read  with  interest,  for  the  author  ha^ 
proTed  that  she  can  write,  and  write  well.  Her 
accounts  of  the  development  of  a  mind  and  soul 
fettered  by  deafness,  dumbness  and  blindness 
possess  unique  interest  and  value.  The  new 
essay  is  entitled  "  A  Chat  About  the  Hand." 
"  My  hand  is  to  me,"  she  says,  "  what  your  hear- 
ing and  sight  together  are  to  you.  In  large 
measure,  we  travel  the  same  highways,  read  the 
same  books,  speali  the  same  language,  yet  our 
experiences  are  different.  All  my  comings  and 
goings  turn  on  the  hand  as  on  a  pivot.  It  is  the 
Hand  that  binds  me  to  the  world  of  men  and 
women." 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON  AND  HELEN  KELLER. 

;.  Htilen  Keller  li;is  b^en  called  on  a  of  the  two  mo.-^t  intc-reKtins  ptrsonali- 
^les  in  history.  Prob„biy  no  piil  pver  had  so  many  warm  friends;  cerluinly 
fi-  (;ounted  so  many  notables  among  her  friends.  Now  Misa  Keller 
1  (o  write— ill  rf-markably  vigorous,  charmlne:  Engli.=»h.  too—of  her 
er  cxperif;nce.s  in  conilns?  into  touch  with  the  world  around  her.  The 
Hire  of  Miss  Keller  and  J<)S.-j)h  Jefferson  is  on'-  <if  ih.-  portralta 
to  illu.strite  her  essay,  "A  Chat  About  the  Hand,"  \  ni,>  of 

ff  y  •  Oaiim-y. 


begui 
life  and  h( 
Ibove  |»|( 


Miss  Helen  Roller,  the  most  wonderful  blind  wo- 
man in  the  world,  made  a  plea  for  more  liberal  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  at  a  meetirg 
IVICHIGAN   AND     of     the  Atalanta     club   In     Lynn, 
THE   BUND.         Mass.      She  called  attention  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts In  not  providing-  better  facilities  for  teach- 
ing the  blind  some  useful  employment,  and  called  par- 
ticular attention   to  the  advance  in  education  of  the 
blind  made  by  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  the  Perkins 
Institution.      In  her  plea  she  said: 

"Since  our  association  for  the  Promotion  of  tlie 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  met  in  Boston  last  Janu- 
ary to  consider  the  needs  of  the  blind,  a  good  deal  hap 
been  accomplished.  The  state  has  appointel  a  com  • 
mission  to  study  our  problems.  Our  association  has 
established  its  experiment  station  In  Cambridge.  Good 
men  and  women  who  a  year  ago  believed  that  the 
blind  of  this  state  had  been  abundantly  provided  for 
are  today  giving  their  thought  and  labor  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind.  Those  w'lc 
through  unbelief  and  prejudice  have  put  obstacles  In 
our  way  have  been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  re- 
consider their  objections. 

"We  all  know  blind  people  who,  after  leaving 
school,  have  become,  through  no  fault  of  their  ovn. 
burdons  to  their  friends  and  to  the  state  that  educatod 
them,  for  every  blind  person  who  has  not  been  prov'd- 
ed  with  an  opportunity  to  work  is  a  burdten  nnd 
an  object  lesson  to  the  world  how  a  generous  and  en 
lightened  commonwealth  may  fail  in  its  benificc-i't 
purpose  through  the  Inefficiency  and  selfishness  or 
those  on  whom  is  entrusted  the  administration  of  p>jb 
lie  bounty. 

"Schools  for  the  blind  In  this  country  have  oft^n. 
t  seems  to  me,  lost  sight  of  the  real  object  of  educa- 
tion,  which  Is  to  train  men  and  women  to  do  some 
>ri^g  for  the  common  prosperity.  They  sen4  out  y?;!-- 


.7  gra'^uates  who  sew  a  little,  crochet  a  little,  play  or: 
h'-  piano  a  little,  but  do  nothing  well  enough  to  eaT 
■  living.  I  read  recently,  in  one  of  my  papers  for. 
.;:he  blind,  that  the  state  of  Michigan  has  made  a 
•■'a^'t's  strhle  forward  in  the  industrial  training  of  iiic- 
■Inl  -"t'z?-?  In  two  years  she  has  established  t 
■itUe  industrial  school  and  employment  institution  fo. 

•IP  Hclult  bllr^d,   with   a  state  circulating  library  ■:"" 

.  e'xoloynr.ent  bureau  attached. 

■'Now    we    Qsk    that    Massachusetts    shall    do    h'. 

atv  ''■t  leost  as  well  as  Michigan — nay,  that  she  shv'>. 

■\e  the  lead  in  this  work,  as  she  has  done  in  so  mar    . 

conomic  and  philanthropic  enterprises.      "We  ask  yo.i 
to  help  us  in  a  thoroughly  practical  undertaking.  Moiy 
|,}y  spent  to  make  wage  earners  is  well  invested."   / 


^■s.:.". 


Miss  Helen  Adams  Keller,  In  her  au- 
tobiography, makes  known  the  fact 
that  her  maternal  grandfather,  Gen. 
Charles  Adams,  who  "was  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  rebel  army,  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  and  was  a  son  of  13cnja- 
min  Adams  of  Newbury.  When  you' 
find  a  person  of  overweaning  intellect, 
or  exceptional  powers  you  oan  gen- 
erally trace  their  ancestry  hack  to 
Newbury.    It's  in  the  bloo  i. 


I 


^yXevrx  of  College   Women. 

Amdng  college  woineu,  Miss  Anna  L. 
Caultield,  who  graduated  from  Radcliffie 
when  it  was  only  the  Harvard  annex,  bae 
traveled  niiK-h.  both  in  this  and  foreltru 
countries,  studying  art,  and  gives  lectures 
on  contemporary  art.  .\nothor  graduate, 
Miss  Ada  Eliot,  four  years  ago  took  up 
probation  work  in  New  York  citv  and 
took  up  the  position  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Mrs  Foster,  the  "Tombs  Angel."  until 
her  health  made  it  impossible  to  liold  it 
longer.  Miss  Eliot  « ill  give  a  ooursie  of 
lectures  on  probation  work  at  the  school 
of  philanthropy  next  May.  Miss  HelfiiL- 
Koller  is  urging  that  JIassachusotts  maki". 
atreft'orl  to  provide  for  the  adult  blind 
in  the  state  adequate  industrial  training. 
with  a  view  to  their  self-support.  A  Wrl- 
lesley  graduate.  Mnrgarf^t  u  ycherly.  wont 
on  the  publi'-  stage,  wbicli  she  afterward 
left  to  present  the  plays  of  the  Irish  poet. 
Yeats,  before  toUrjrcs  and  clubs.  She 
has  her  own  company.  In  this  city.  Miss 
Leona  M.  Pierce,  who  has  her  A.  B.  and 
M.  A.  from  Smith  and  Ph.  D.  from  Yale, 
has  done  graduate  work  at  Cornell  and 
Clark  universities,  and  in  England  at 
Xownham,  and  Mrs  Eatelle  .1.  Morgan, 
a  normal  school  graduate,  were  nnjini- 
nionsly  elected  members  of  the  school 
board. 


tamief:amma^j.i] 


WHAT  THE   ST.   LOUIS   FAIR  SAID 
TO    HELEN    KELLER. 


By  Zillah  Foster  Stevens. 

[During  a  convention  of  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  tlie  blind,  Helen 
Keller  was  guest  of  honor  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
The  aim  of  her  visit  she  expressed 
in  her  own  words:  "I  am  here, 
not  for  aught  that  I  have  done,  but 
for  what  has  been  done  for  me.  I 
am  the  evidence  of  what  men 
I  ^nd  women  who  are  able  have 
done  to  unstop  deaf  ears,  open 
blind  eyes,  put  speech  upon  dumb 
lips  and  bring  light  to  darkened 
minds.  My  life  I  devote  to  help- 
ing the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb.] 

In  the  Exposition  calendar  of  days 
and  events,  and  occasions,  Oct.  18 
was  Helen  Keller  Day.  The  fascin- 
ation of  the  occasion  was  overpower- 
ing. The  blind  and  the  deaf  were  the 
only  ones  arsured  of  admission.  For 
them  special  ppace  had  been  reserv- 
ed. But  the  number  of  them  far  ex- 
ceeded the  space.  Every  Inch  of 
standing  room  did  double  duty.  The 
walls  were  lined  with  rows  of  humani- 
:iy,  two,  three,  deep. 

"Oh,  poor  child,"  was  the  murmur- 
ed sympathy  of  one  motherly-look- 
ing woman  in  charge  of  a  blind  son, 
as  the  bl'nd  and  deaf  girl  was  con- 
ducted lUroDgii  the  tvcwd^d  aisle  id 
the  platform.  And  "Poor  child!"  was 
the  compassionate  echo  everywhere. 
But  "Poor  child  was  banished  from 
every  heart  when  Helen  Keller,  stand- 
ing, turned  her  face  toward  the  wait- 
ing throng.  A  happier  human  face 
was  never  s'^en.  Not  happy  in  any 
subdued,  trained,  patient  fashion,  but 
happy,  over-&owingly  happy  .radiant 
with  joy. 

Before  her  were  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  who  needed  help.  Blind  and 
deaf  herself,  she  le)t  conscious  of  her 


power  to  speak  help  to  ttiem,  and  in 
this  consciousness  blind  and  deaf 
Helen  Ksller  was  glad.  The  appeal- 
ing, eager  earnestness  of  her  face 
and  figure  as  she  leaned  toward  those  i 
who  waited  for  her  words  was  path- 
etically beautiful.  The  blind,  in  their  | 
darkness  waited,  their  ears  strained 
to  catch  her  low  syllables;  the  deaf,i 
in  their  silence,  vvaiied,  their  eyes  in- 
tently watching  the  motion  of  her 
lips. 

Speaking  first  of  the  gieat  bulk  and; 
body  of  the  Fair,  she  passed  soon  to 
its  vital  significances. 

"Here  is  the  model  factory;  here 
is  the  model  mine;  heTo.  the  perfect: 
work  of  art.  Yonder  stands  the  giant 
locomotive  that  annihilates  space; 
there  are  the  processes  of  irrigation 
that  annihilate  the  desert.  But  above 
all,  in  the  halls  of  education  we  see 
how  man  reclaims  his  fellow-man  by 
annihilating  the  darkness  of  the 
mind.  j 

"All  these  great  halls  of  machinery,; 
power,  and  art  are  the  achievements 
of  the  strength  of  man  when  his  arm^ 
is  free  and  his  spirit  unbound.  Yet  in 
the  midsn  of  so  much  material  achiev- 
mentthe  presence  of  this  convention 
is  proof  that,  on  his  triumphant  way, 
man  has  not  forgotten  his  weaker 
brother." 

.  "On  his  triumphant  way,  man  has 
not  forgotten  his  weaker  br'other." 
As  she  put  this  thought,  this  expe- 
rience, into  speech,  the  face  of  the 
blind,  deaf  girl  was  luminous.  She 
seemed  the  evangel  of* a  glad,  true 
gospel.  And  as  she  stood  there,  re- 
claimed from  helplessness,  she  pre- 
sented in  her  own  person  the  living 
proof  of  what  she  published. 

How  they  listened  to  hear!  Yet 
not  all  could  hear  her  words,  though 
her  tones  reached  the  limit  of  the 
room.  To  .achieve  human  speech  has 
heen  a  struggle  for  the  blind,  deaf 
girl,  and  her  words,  which  she  her- 
self has  never  heard,  are  spoken  in 
the  low,  plaintive  tones  of  a  morn- 
ing dove.  To  only  a  little  circle  were 
her  syllables  distinct. 

Therefore  Anne  Sullivan  was  stand- 
ing beside  her,  and  as  Helen  Keller 
framed  her  though  in  speech,  Miss 
Sullivan's  clear  full  tones  repeated 
the  sentence.  "On  his  triumphant 
way,  man  has  not  forgotten  his 
weaker  brother,"  reiterated  this  noble 
woman,  whose  years  of  tireless  de- 
votion illustrate  the  truth  of  the  de- 
telaration. 
'  But  it  was  apparent  that  even  Miss 


iSullivan*i  rich  voice  was  insuflBclent 
for  thaf  crowed  hall.  There  were 
still  maiy  who  could  not  hear.  Then 
stepped  to  the  front  David  R.  Francis, 
President  of  the  Eouisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  and  never  was  this  gra- 
cious gentleman  more  gentle,  more 
gracious,  than  in  the  kindly  service 
that  he  rendered.  He  could  not  take 
Helen  Keller's  message  from  her  own 
lips,  only  Miss  Sullivan's  perfect 
sympathy  was  equal  to  that;  but  he 
could  lend  the  perfect  power  of  his 
own  voice  to  the  repeating  of  Miss 
Sullivan's  sentences,  and  this  he  did: 
"On  his  triumphant  way,  man  has 
not  forgotten  his  weaker  brother." 
The  message  rolled  and  rang  to  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  hall,  as  the 
Exix)sition's  Present  voiced  it. 
Hundreds  of  the  band,  holding  their 
breath  to  hear  her  whom  they  could 
not  see,  caught  the  glad  assurance, 
took  courage,  hope,  strength.  It  was 
not  mere  sentiment;  it  was  certainty, 
proven  true  by  the  man  who  had  re- 
membered to  aid  with  his  strength 
the  weak  utterance  of  a  deaf  girl. 

No  one   who   saw   can    forget  that 
trio, — the  frail  girl,  the  hoble  woman, 
the  gentle  man,     all  three  declaring 
the    soul    of    the    Exposition    in    the 
wor^N,  "On  his  triumphant  way,  man 
•has  not  forgotten  his  weaker  brother." 
Yet   there    were    those    who    sat   in 
silence  there, — a  silence  that  not  even 
the   strongest   of   the     voices     could 
penetrate.      A    few    of    the    deaf   had 
gained   the   message  through   skill   in 
lip-reading,    ftut    to    hundreds    it    had 
not  yet  come.     For  them  Alvin  Cope 
stood  high  on  the  platform,  and  with 
swift,    expressive    fingers    translated 
it.     The  sentence  had  scarcely  taken 
form  on  Helen  Keller's  lips  before  It 
had  heen   translated    into   all  needed 
forms     of  expression. — the     lip     lan- 
guage, the   sign   language,   the  touch 
language,    had    conveyed      it   to     the 
sightless,    to    the    unhearing,    to    the 
silent,   to  those  both  blind  and   deaf. 
Other  words  were  heard     in     Helen 
Keller's  own    speech,   and     afterward 
still  other  words  of  hers  were  quoted. 
Last  of  all  were  words  in  which  she 
summons    to    effort    those    who    have 
felt  themselves  too  helpless  for  striv- 
ing.    It  was  her  appeal  to  the  dumb 
to  achieve  the  "joy  of  human  speech." 
"Yes,  the   task   is   hard,  but  forget 
today's  failures.     Look  only     toward 
tomorrow's      successes.        Persevere. 
There  is  joy  in  overcoming." 


"Materialistic,"  people  had  said, 
characterizing  the  Fair.  There  was 
truth  in  the  characterization.  The 
Fair  had  been  a  big  bulk,  a  big  body; 
'but  a  hlind  and  deaf  girl  had  come, 
and  at  her  coming  the  soul  of  the 
'Exposition  had  'wakened  to  say: 
;  "On  his  triumphant  way,  man  has 
not   forgotten  his   weaker     brother." 

Nowhere  but  in  a  Ohrist-touched 
land,  never  but  in  a  Christ-touched 
time,  could  such  things  be. — Sunday 
School   Times. 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  31,   l-'KM. 

.  Helen  Jveller's  article  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Century,  "  A  Chat  About 
the  Hand,"  Is  illustrated  with  eight  roi'- 
traits  showing:  the  author  alono,  and  with 
Joseph  Jeffer.son,  Mis.s  Sullivan,  Dr.  Hale. 
Prof.  A.  G.  Pell,  as  well  as  with  pictures 
showing  how  she  "  sees "  with  her 
finders. 


i^ec-CLVTx^  e.v  "^NiX^o-^ 


BOSTON    HOME    JOURNAL. 

PORTRAIT  of  Helen  Keller  "seeing"  the 
winged  Victory  appears  on  the  front  cover  of 
The  Cencury  for  January,  at  once  making  an 
unique  cover,  and  proving  an  earnest  of  one 
of  the  principal  papers  within.  This  last  is 
Helen  Keller's  "A  Chat  About  the  Hand,"  which  is  a  revela- 
tion in  psychology.  Other  prominent  features  are  the 
beautifully  illustrated  "London  in  Transformation,"  by  Ran- 
dall Blackshaw;  Andrew  D.  White's  "Chapters  From  My 
Diplomatic  Life,"  and  the  article  about  that  rnarvellous 
Spanish  painter,  Zuloaga.  In  fiction  one  turns  first  to  Mrs. 
Alice  Hegan  Rice's  "Sandy,"  which  is  well  worthy  of  the 
creator  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs"  and  yet  in  no  manner  a  simple 
"rehash"  of  a  former  success.  Good  short  stories  are 
"Evelina's  Return,"  by  Chapen  Howard,  which  tells  the 
fate  of  the  woman  who  loved  her  household  goods  above  all 
else,  and  Jennette  Lee's  "The  Scientist  and  the  Moth." 
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